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WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION 


We do not know that Norman F. Titus, chief of the 
transportation division of the Department of Commerce 
had us in mind when he made the address, published 
elsewhere, referring to a large group that opposes inland 
waterway development. In any case, it is a pleasure to 
publish what he said. If he did have us in mind, or if 
anyone reading what he said has us in mind, we wish once 
more to say that we are not anti-waterway any more 
than we are anti-motor vehicle or anti-aviation. We 
recognize in all these forms of transportation something 
that can be made use of. We merely insist that, in 
making use of them, they be subjected to reasonable 
regulation and that they be not artificially stimulated 
and government-aided so that persons who can use them 
may benefit at the expense of others who cannot use 
them. Moreover, if Mr. Titus includes us in the group 
he describes, he has not stated accurately our position 
in another respect. We do not recall that we have ever 
said that inland waterway transportation can never be 
successful if proper accounting is done and customary 
charges made for interest, depreciation, insurance, and 
taxes. We have merely insisted that, before it can be 
called successful, such charges must be set up, and that 
the result thus far of the Mississippi-Warrior River ex- 
periment has been to show that it is not financially 
successful. 

As to going to Europe to prove that inland water- 
way transportation in the United States can be made 
successful, the question, of course, arises as to the differ- 
ence in conditions. European countries are small and 
covered with a net work of waterways that may be used 


whether or not the waterways in Europe to which he 
refers have the advantage of artificial aid to which we 
are objecting here. 

Mr. Titus says that, admittedly, water transporta- 
tion is much cheaper than rail transportation. Admit- 
tedly it is, with the aids we mention. Would it be 
without those aids? If it would be, then it certainly 
should be made use of and it is surprising that capital 
does not see its opportunity in this respect. Once more 
let us point out that, because one may ship a ton of 
freight on the Mississippi Barge Line cheaper than he 
can ship it by railroad, does not indicate at all that water 
transportation costs less than rail transportation. It 
merely indicates that this particular shipper can ship 
cheaper by this particular route because the government 
operates the route and makes the taxpayers stand the 
overhead expense that shippers must pay when they ship 
by rail. 

We should like to hear some argument that is to 
the point instead of constant reiteration of worn out 
tales that do not stand the test of inspection. 


BARGE LINE COMPETITION 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is seeking an 
order of the Commission requiring certain railroads in 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia to join with it in through rates 
from New Orleans and Mobile, via the Warrior River 
Barge Line, to Birmingport, Alabama, and thence by 
rail to destinations on the railroads in the states men- 
tioned. The Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation, an 
intervenor objecting to the proposed order, through its 
attorney, C. R. Hillyer, has some interesting things to 
say, in its brief and argument, of government-aided 
barge line competition. For instance, referring to an 
address by Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, in which 
he said the rivers might save money to the nation as a 
whole, it says: 

Will the transportation of sugar from New Orleans to the 
Atlantic seaboard via the Warrior River “save money to the 
nation as a whole?” If it will not, the declared policy of Con- 
gress will not be served by the granting of these joint rates 
on sugar. From this record it is shown that every ton of 
sugar that has moved from New Orleans over the Warrior 
River has cost one dollar per ton more than the traffic has paid. 
This is not saving money to the nation as a whole, but is 
merely furthering a competitive relationship between sugar re- 
fineries at the cost of the government, without any financial 
benefit to the nation as a whole or to the consumers of the 


sugar so transported. i j 
Secretary Davis says as to this joint service that it should 
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= eManufacturer should 
appreciate the wealth 
of the Illinois - St. Louis 
territory. Few sections 
offer such diversification of interests as 
this part of the Middle West served 
by the [Illinois Traction System. 
St. Louis, to which this railway has 
the only independent entrance, is the 
outstanding market place for the great 
South West. Central Illinois, with its 
coal deposits, agricultural and manu- 
facturing resources, offers a contented 
community of buyers. 


The Illinois Traction System, as the 
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map indicates, thoroughly covers this 


territory. It is equipped to handle 


freight in car lots, as well as package 
shipments to and from practically any 
point in the United States. 


Standard equipment, through rates 
with 800 railways, physical connection 
with steam lines and track connections 
to the principal industries make this 
possible. To this, add personal attention 
from the Traffic Department to all 
freight business offered this railway 
and you have a service that appeals 
to the shipper consigning to or from 
this Middle West territory. 


Traffic Department, Springfield, I}inois 
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be limited to that traffic “for which joint carriage is most 
economical.” We have shown elsewhere herein that there is 
nothing more economical about the transportation handling and 
rehandling of sugar via the Barge Line on the Warrior River; 
that it is a costly and expensive service, the losses on which 
must be made up out of the public treasury. 

A moment’s reflection on the application of the declared 
policy of Congres, as interpreted by the Secretary of War, to 
the relief asked for herein as to rates on sugar via the Warrior 
River will disclose a rank perversion of the policy of Congress 
that should be condemned by the Commission. 


We are not attempting to decide this case. It may 
have phases with which we are not acquainted. But 
we are in sympathy with the point with respect to this 
artificially stimulated government competition. The 
case Shows how men may be aroused to this injustice 
when their pocketbooks are directly threatened. How 
many such are there in the country who may sooner or 
later feel the threat or who are already feeling it? Why 
do they organize against the barge line plan as those 
who favor it and profit by it are organized for it? So 
far as Congress is thus far able to ascertain from any- 
thing of that sort, there is no impressive sentiment 
against a further extension of barge line service and 
further expenditure of the money of the taxpayers to 
enable favored shippers to transport their commodities 
cheaper than they could transport them without govern- 
ment aid and cheaper than their competitors who cannot 
avail themselves of the barge line can transport them. 
Even shippers not directly affected are concerned be- 
cause, in the long run, they must pay higher rates on 
their business to recoup to the railroads their losses 
from the unfair barge line competition. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 

The matter of arriving at a valuation of the physical 
property of the railroads is important chiefly because of 
the fact that freight rates are based on valuation. 
Otherwise, what the railroads were worth would be 
important only if some one wanted to buy them—and 
that would be a matter of barter anyhow. But the fact 
—that rates are based on valuation—that gives valua- 
tion its importance is the very thing that makes it so 
complicated and difficult. The railroads, of course, want 
a high valuation so that their rates and, in consequence, 
their earnings, will be high; on the other hand, those 
who pay the rates and even, it would seem, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which fixes rates, want a 
low valuation that rates may be low. At least, so far 
as the Commission is concerned, the desire seems to be 
to avoid the necessity for making rates higher than they 
are. All this, as we say, makes the subject complicated 
and confuses the issue. 

What the value of a piece of physical property is at 
any moment ought not to be difficult to determine, in 
principle. What is your house worth? What is its 
value? It is worth, not what it cost you to build it, 
less depreciation, but what it would cost you to build 
it now, less depreciation since the time it was built. 
What is your automobile worth? What is its value? 
Not what it cost you, less depreciation, but what it 
would cost you to buy the same car now, less deprecia- 
tion since the time you did buy it. What is the value 
of a diamond, or an oriental rug, or your dining room 
furniture? In what respect does a freight car or a 
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locomotive differ, as to value, from these other articles? 
The rule is simple and easily understood. Present value, 
aside from depreciation, may be more or less than original 
cost. It is the reproduction cost. 

No one questions this principle except when it 
comes to the valuation of gublic utilities. It is questioned 
there, partly because those who pose as experts always 
seem to befuddle a subject by high-sounding and com- 
plex theories so that the ordinary business man, who 
deals with value every day, thinks the principles con- 
trolling public utilities are something over his head. 
The other reason, as we have said, is that rates are 
dependent on value when railroad valuation is under 
consideration. 

But this fact that rates are dependent on valuation 
ought not to complicate the subject. Valuation ought 
to be determined according to sensible principles, let 
the chips fall where they may. It might be that, with 
railroad valuation determined thus sensibly and accord- 
ing to sound principles, rates, under the present law and 
administration by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the law, would be too high. The remedy would be to 
change the law so that something other than valuation 
would be the basis of rates, or for the Commission, as it 
has the power to do, to change the percentage of valua- 
tion it has now fixed as the adequate rate that the rail- 
roads ought to be allowed to earn. Assuming that the 
railroads are now earning what the Commission thinks 
they ought to earn and that the permanent value, result- 
ing from the application of sensible principles, were 
increased over the presented valuation for rate-making 
purposes, then the Commission would simply reduce its 
five and three-quarters percentage figure to some other 
figure, five and three-quarters percent of the present 
tentative valuation being what the Commission thinks 
the railroads should be entitled to earn. If the resulting 
valuation were lower than the present valuation, the 
Commission would increase the percentage figure. That 
course might require some courage and cause some 
trouble, but it would be more honest and more satis- 
factory, in the long run, than the effort to twist logic 
in order to obtain a fictitious valuation—either one too 
large or one too small—to fit someone’s idea of what 
rates should be. That is putting the cart before the 
horse. 

There ought to be controversy in the matter of 
valuation of the physical property of the railroads only 
as to facts—never as to principles. There never will be 
an end to the argument, in and out of court, until the 
issue is met squarely without regard to consequences. 
The consequences should be dealt with just as squarely, 
as they arrive. We are hopeful that, when the railroad 
valuation question reaches the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that body will so deal with it. 


AUTO TAX REPEAL IN HOUSE 


The House of Representatives, sitting in committee of the 
whole, by a vote of 166 to 142, struck from the pending revenue 
bill the provision for an excise tax of 1% per cent on automo- 
biles. The tax at present is 3 per cent and the committee on 
Ways and means recommended a reduction to 1% per cent. It 
was estimated that the tax of 1% per cent would have brought 
in revenue of $33,000,000 a year. The House then passed the 
bill, the voting being 245 to 151. 
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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Additional reasons why the government should keep out of 
business activities that should be handled by the people them- 
selves were outlined on behalf of President Coolidge at the 
White House, late in the afternoon of December 9, in response 
to an interrogation as to expansion of the government’s barge 
line activities as recommended hy the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

When the government goes into a business that should be 
left to private initiative, in the view of the President, those 
directly interested in the enterprise take the attitude that what 
is being done is their own business and for their own benefit— 
that the enterprise should not be operated in a way that would 
benefit the treasury or all of the people. Naturally, it was said, 
this attitude provoked controversies with which it was difficult 
to contend—controversies that the government would not have 
were it not engaged in business enterprises. 

In the comment on the subject of the government being in 
business, reference was made to the government’s activities in 
the ocean shipping business and in the barge line business. The 
President, it was said, felt that the government should keep out 
of business that was not directly related to the government’s 
necessary functions. He was doing all he could, it was said, to 
prevent expansion of the government’s activities in business. 
He thought that those who benefited directly from the govern- 
ment‘s business activities should at least show some apprecia- 
tion of what was being done instead of taking an attitude that 
caused trouble, it was indicated. The President, it was said, 
believed the government should withdraw from business activi- 
ties as rapidly as possible. 

In the nature of things, in the opinion of the President, it 
was indicated, the government could not engage in business with- 
out there being political agitation when something was not done 
to the satisfaction of those directly interested. That was an- 
other reason why the government should get out of business. 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Hearing was resumed in Washington December 9 in I. and 
S. No. 2967, the lake cargo coal rate case created by the proposal 
of the southern lines to reduce the lake cargo coal rates from 
mines on their lines 20 cents a ton so as to match the reduc- 
tion the Commission ordered the northern railroads to make 
and which they did make effective on August 10. Commission- 
ers Campbell and McManamy and Examiners Koch and McGrath 
sat in the case as they have every hour since the taking of 
testimony was begun in the middle of November. (See Traffic 
World, November 19, p. 1157.) 

The Washington hearing was held to enable the parties to 
the controversy to cross-examine witnesses and present rebuttal 
testimony. Mr. Oliver, statistician and cost accountant for the 
Pittsburgh operators, was cross-examined. R. J. Baker, for the 
W. J. Rainy interests, put in some additional testimony. Then 
Paul Fickenscher, chief of the tariff bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania commission, said he wanted to present a few facts. 

“We'll certainly be glad to get some facts into this case,” 
said Commissioner Campbell, raising a laugh at the expense of 
the argumentative lawyers and witnesses with whom he con- 
tended, in the interest of time conservation, at the earlier hear- 
ing in Washington in November, by suggesting that if they 
could not finish their work by a day certain, he would consider 
a suggestion for beginning work at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

The hearing was completed on December 10 unless those in- 
terested in the third section phase of the case discover some- 
thing requiring attention in data to be submitted not later than 
December 20 in respect of the control the New York Central 
exercises over the Big Four which the New York Central is 
to file in accordance with the instruction given by Commissioner 
Campbell at the final session of the adjourned hearing on De- 
cember 10. It appeared in the course of rebuttal testimony 
by John W. Dewberry, coal traffic manager for the Louisville 
& Nashville, that the New York Central, at Toledo, switched 
cars of lake cargo coal brought to that point by a road haul in 
which the Big Four participated. 

Robert E. Quirk raised the point about the third section. 
The data to be submitted are such that will be pertinent to 
the query whether the New York Central exercises such a de- 
gree of control over the Big Four as to bring into the case the 
question of a single carrier discriminating between shippers 
on its own line. The New York Central serves mines in the 
northern fields. The service it performs at Toledo, claimed to 
be only a switching service, would bring up the question of a 
third section undue prejudice if it were shown that the New 
York Central exercised such a degree of control over the Big 
Four as to make the acts of the New York Central and the Big 
Four the acts of the former in dealing with the shippers on 
different parts of what, in ordinary language, are deemed but 
different parts of the New York Central system, but which in 
law are not supposed to be mere parts of one system. 

Rebuttal testimony in addition to that given by witnesses 
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hereinbefore mentioned was given by George D. Brooke, gen. 
eral manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio; J. P. Kelley, commerce 
agent of the C. & O.; D. P. Morton, a member of the car allot. 
ment commission of that carrier; Mr. Dewberry; Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Transportation Conrad, of the N. & W.; George 
Dunglinson, a member of the car allotment commission of that 
carrier; Roy Carson, Archibald Weldon, C. C. Dickinson and 
J. D. Francis, representing southern field operators. 


CONSOLIDATION MEETING 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Executives of five trunk lines in eastern territory, meeting 
in New York to consider tentative rail consolidations, gave out 
a short statement to the effect that “some progress” has been 
made. This meeting was the third of the present series, and 
was understood to have been possibly the most important, al- 
though all that was made public was the following statement: 


The report of the conference eastern railroad executives on the 
subject of consolidation is to the effect that some progress was made 
in the discussion of the subject and that it was arranged that future 
ineetings will be held for further discussion. 


Present were P. E. Crowley, president, and A. H. Harris, 
vice president, of the New York Central; President Atterbury 
and A. J. County, vice president, of the Pennsylvania; George 
M. Shriver, senior vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio; O. 
P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, representing the Nickel Plate group; 
J. J. Bernet, president of the Erie, and L. F. Loree, president of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, was un- 
able to attend. Otherwise the personnel was that of the second 
meeting, held November 10. 

President Atterbury acted as chairman, as he has at the two 
preceding sessions. It was understood that L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, continued to hold the principal 
role as chief sponsor for a fifth rail consolidated system, whereas 
it is known that the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Nickel Plate desire, as far as possible, to put through their plan 
for making four big eastern systems. 

It has been made plain to Mr. Loree that the conference 
will be glad to have him lay all of his cards on the table in 
order that due weight may be given his claim for the fifth sys- 
tem. One of the phases in this connection was said to be the 
development of the Delaware & Hudson executive’s interest in 
Lehigh Valley and Wabash. In some quarters there have been 
intimations that the Pennsylvania Railroad was the influence 
backing Mr. Loree financially in stock purchases of the two 
roads, while elsewhere Kuhn, Loeb & Co., have been mentioned. 
Nothing confirmatory of these rumors has been made by the 
inner financial circles conversant with the actual situation. 

While, so far as could be learned, nothing occurred in the 
conference to block further efforts to resolve widely conflicting 
interests into some compromise which might save the carriers 
from resorting to the commission as arbitrator, it can be stated 
that, as matters stand, most of the conferees are still adhering 
to the four-group plan.. 

The next meeting of the executives will probably be held in 
January. 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Much has been said for and against a supervising jurisdic- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission over the inter- 
coastal steamship lines, and it is the writer’s thought that, 
inasmuch as the steamships are interstate carriers, they should 
function under the same category as the railroads. 

Such an arrangement would be feasible, since the prob- 
lems to be worked out by the steamship lines are very similar, 
and would find solution in much the same manner as did the 
many intricate subjects incident to railroading. 

The coastal steamship lines apparently are not getting the 
revenue properly to keep their vessels in repair and to pay a 
reasonable interest rate on their investment, while the rates 
now charged for transporting material are, in many cases, dis- 
criminatory, either being too low or too high, according to the 
value of the commodities transported. 

The rate structure, especially, is one of the important items 
which the steamship lines do not seem to be able to adjust to 
the public’s general satisfaction, and very often discrimination 
is shown; the large shipper who has sufficient tonnage to offer 
invariably is favored with rates that are favorable. The present 
method of rate making in connection with the intercoastal 
steamship lines is practically only “a gentleman’s agreement” 
which has been demonstrated to be unprofitable as well as 
unsatisfactory to both shipper and the carrier. 

Indications are that if a more harmonious arrangement shall 
be utilized, the intercoastal steamship lines need the services 
of a body of men schooled in rate structure, men who have had 
the experience and who will control and supervise. No better 
body can be had than the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

New York, Dec. 13, 1927. A. A. Souder. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


+ 





Prospective Commodities Clause Litigation.—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sargent’s annual report (see Traffic World, December 10, 
p. 1358), indicating a determination on the government’s part 
to undertake to apply the commodities clause in the case of 
goods transported over railroads owned by the shipper of the 
goods, has attracted much attention among attorneys for big 
industries that own such common carriers. They are inclined 
to ridicule the proposition, for two reasons. The first is that 
the commodities clause and that part of section 15 authorizing 
the Commission to put a limit on the amount of an allowance 
that may be paid by a carrier to the owner of goods furnishing 
a facility of transportation were enacted at the same time, in 
34 statutes at large, 584. The second is that the Commission, 
in its annual report in 1905, the year before the commodities 
clause was enacted, said: “It has been suggested that the 
Congress should prohibit railways from employing any agency 
or using any facility in the transportation of property which 
is furnished by the owner of the property. We should hesitate 
to recommend, at this time, so drastic a measure as that. As- 
suming that such a law would be a constitutional exercise of 
authority, it would seriously interfere with the property rights 
which have grown up under the present system. Moreover, 
there are many instances in which service can be rendered or 
the facility furnished more advantageously both to the shipper 
and the railroad and without injury to the public if provided 
by the shipper himself.” Times change, and we must change 
with them, but 1905 is not so long ago as to suggest that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would come to the conclu- 
sion that it should “legislate” on the subject. On the contrary, 
the court has shown a great disinclination to enact what its 
critics, at times, have called judicial legislation, though, in say- 
ing that, the criticis, usually, did not appeal to the intelligence 
of men who knew that something new was given the world, when, 
in 1789, the Constitution of the United States went into effect 


and that that something new was the creation of a judiciary - 


independent of the legislature and of the executive, and that 
the field of its operation was censorship over the acts of the 
legislature to determine whether its acts were within the limits 
set on it by the people with their higher enactment, known as 
the Constitution, the law that created the independent executive, 
the independent legislature, and the independent court. Mr. 
Sargent also attracted attention among lawyers for big indus- 
tries by his assertion that “in recent years, industrial and manu- 
facturing corporations have acquired ownership and control of 
numerous railroads.” That word “recent” is exceedingly elastic. 
No manufacturing or industrial corporation, except the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, so far as memory can recall, has acquired 
any railroad since the enactment of that part of the law re- 
quiring a certificate of convenience and necessity as a condition 
precedent to the construction or operation of a railroad. The 
Ford family, it is true, acquired the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton. 
It is also true that that family is the owner of companies that 
are large shippers, but in both cases, it is to be noted, the Com- 
mission has aided and abetted such acquisitions to the extent 
of issuing authorizations of various sorts in respect thereto. 
If either of these roads makes an allowance to the proprietary 
interest on account of anything the owner does for the road, the 
allowance is subject to supervision by the Commission under 
section 15, enacted in answer to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion, also made in its annual report of 1905, “that the Commis- 
sion should be empowered in a case of this kind to determine 
the amount of the allowance.” 





Railroads Becoming Aids to Historians—Much of the history 
of the United States is receiving help from the railroads of the 
country. The Union Pacific, at the request of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, is about to be authorized by. the Secretary of 
War to restore the first capitol of the state, situated on the 
Fort Riley military reservation, to the condition in which it was 
when the first legislature met in 1855. The Illinois Central 
Employes’ Magazine, in practically every issue, contains one or 
more articles about the history or some person or place within 
Illinois Central territory. Its latest contribution is a short 
sketch of Pierre Gustave Toutant-Beauregard, the first general 
officer of the army of the Confederate States of America, who, 
for a time, was president of the New Orleans, Jackson and Great 
Northern, the southern end of the Illinois Central, even as Gen. 
George B. McClellan was the operating head of the northern 
end and Abraham Lincon was one of the attorneys. McClellan 
and Lincoln, however, served before the ‘war between the states 
and Toutant-Beauregard after the war. The Louisville and Nash- 
ville magazine, in like manner, has had notable stories about 
historical places on its rails. The Union Pacific is contributing 
something by bearing the expense of the restoration of the first 
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capitol, in which the first legislature met, at Pawnee, in 1855. 
As the agitation over the slavery question was then at its 
height, this site was chosen because it was somewhat removed 
from the borders of the territory and protection was afforded 
by the troops on the military reservation. The session was of 
brief duration, for the legislature adjourned to Shawnee Mission 
after four days, as accommodations were extremely scanty at 
Pawnee. There were no hotels or boarding houses in the town 
and nearly all the members had to camp out in the open and 
do their own cooking without a single shade tree to protect 
them from the sun. Reports that cholera had appeared in the 
neighborhood also contributed to the shortness of the session 
at that place. In this period, the records show that the legis- 
lature, which was strongly pro-slavery, did little but unseat 
members who were opposed to slavery. The building has been 
neglected and has fallen into such decay that little is left except 
the four walls. Although an act of Congress of February 26, 
1908, authorized the secretary of war to grant to the state of 
Kansas one acre of ground which contains the site of the build- 
ing, the state did not take advantage of the act. The State His- 
torical Society now has interested the Union Pacific in the 
matter. ‘ 





Pathetic Christmas-time Negotiations—A conference to 
cause sadness even among those not directly interested has been 
initiated by Secretary Davis, of the Department of Labor, look- 
ing to the making of some sort of accommodation as between 
the mine operators and the miners in the fields north of the 
Ohio River and in some south of that stream. The object is 
to bring to an end the strike that has been in effect since last 
April. A few operators, representing a mere handful of output, 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Davis. The pitiful part of the 
effort, as many in Washington more or less familiar with coal 
mining saw it, was that the striking miners, in effect, were ask- 
ing for work that would enable them to produce coal, which, if 
used, would displace other coal. The demand for coal has been 
met from the mines not affected by the strike with not trouble 
enough, at any time, to cause notice to be taken of it. The 
strike has brought out into strong relief the melancholy fact 
that the country has been able for a long time to get along 
without coal from the oldest fields in the country. Even the 
anthracite industry, a few years ago thought to be impregnably 
entrencheed, because the country, theoretically, could not get 
along without hard coal, has been affected by the reduced con- 
sumption of coal. It is putting forth a big sales effort. Seem- 
ingly, the fuel industry has learned the indisputable fact that 
prices can be run up to a point where they will be beyond the 
value of the service. When prices went up with war demand 
they made it worth while for engineers to find more economical 
ways to use coal. At times the prices went to a point where 
fuel oil, measured by heat units and convenience, especially in 
home heating, was cheaper than coal. The sad part about the 
conference is that the miners, as a rule, are not well enough 
informed to know that they and their employing operators have 
destroyed their market. Whether willingly or unwillingly, is not 
in point. Some of the northern operators have opened their mines, 
employing non-union men on the basis of paying them what they 
are (worth; that is to say, if a man can produce coal enough 
to warrant paying him $8 a day, that will be his wage, while 
if he produces only enough to warrant $4 that will be his wage. 
Below that figure, it is estimated, a man will not be worth any- 
thing because too much money will be invested in the land and 
machinery used by him to warrant employing him. The slow 
worker uses just as much space in the mine elevator and at 
the working face as the fastest. The man who provides the 
land and the elevator must make a profit on his investment or 
the sheriff gets him. Another reason for sadness is the fact 
that many of the striking miners believe or profess to believe 
that it is mere unwillingness of the operators that keeps them 
from paying what they demand, as if cutting off their noses 
to spite their faces were a common occupation of American 
business men. The operators who have resumed with non-union 
labor, as shown by the testimony in the lake cargo coal case, 
hope to wrest some business from the operators in the southern 
fields. So well has the country been supplied with coal while 
the strike has been on that some of the mines in the southern 
fields have had to close for lack of market demand. 





False Labels on Other than Food Products.—There is statu- 
tory law forbidding false and misleading marking of contain- 
ers of food and drug products. It is commonly called the pure 
food law, though it has no bearing on the question whether the 
food is “pure” or otherwise. Nobody knows what “pure” food 
may be. That law does not require a manufacturer to put any 
label on his food preparation. It does, however, forbid him to 
put any false or misleading statement on such labels as he may 
desire to use. Cane syrup, flavored to taste like Vermont maple 
syrup, may not be called maple syrup of any sort, although the 
most expert maple syrup maker in Vermont may not be able 
to tell, by tasting, whether the thing is maple syrup or a cane 
sugar syrup. Also, no man may mark oleomargarine as butter, 
though he may have won the first butter prize at the county 
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fair, as was done by oleomargarine makers a generation ago 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania dairy district. Without specific 
statutory authority, the Federal Trade Commission is bringing 
about a healthier state of affairs among manufacturers of com- 
modities other than food and drugs. It is calling unfair com- 
petition the marking of furniture as walnut when, as a matter 
of fact, walnut is not the predominating wood of the article of 
furniture. In the same way it has gone after the manufacturers* 
of cement for gaskets used in automobile engines. It seems 
they have been marking their cement as shellac gasket cement 
when, as a matter of fact, it has no shellac in it or a very 
small quantity of it. Only cement that contains 100 per cent 
of shellac is to be called shellac cement. Those having less 
than 100 per cent are to be labeled as compounds. A shellac 
cement is composed of gum shellac and enough alcohol to cut it 
to cement consistency, and nothing else. The word compound 
is to be put on labels of cement containing less than 100 per 
cent of shellac in type as large as the wor. shellac. The 
order issued in a case closed without prosecution, by a stipula- 
tion that the offender shall not use the word shellac unqualified 
for a compounded cement, requires the manufacturer to quit using 
advertising matter holding out the impression that his cement 
is 100 per cent shellac. In that respect the law that is being 
built up about commodities other than foods and drugs is better 
than the food and drugs law. That statute cannot prevent an 
ice cream manufacturer who uses skimmed condensed milk and 
possibly four drops of cream to a pint of ice cream’ from proclaim- 
ing his product, in advertisements, as a cream ice cream, with 
enough gelatine in it to preserve it in brick form for a long 
time in a temperature that would melt pure milk or cream 
ice cream in a few minutes. 





What a Bill in Congress Usually Means.—In the course of the 
two years of the life of a congress from 35,000 to 40,000 bills 
are introduced. The average bill means no more than that the 
introducer of it desires to please a constituent or put out an 
idea of his own to get it talked about. Bills are introduced in 
Congress after Congress, without any thought or exertion on the 
part of the member who is sponsoring them. S. 832, introduced 
by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, is a bill in point. It was 
introduced on December 9, which, on account of the Senate’s 
wrangle over Vare and Smith, was only December 6 on the Sen- 
ate’s calendar. It is an old-timer, that bill. It proposes to deny 
the right to foreign governments and their nationals to hold oil 
or gas lands in the United States unless the owning governments 
give the United States and its nationals the like privilege. It 
seems a poor bill because, under the laws of many states, for- 
eigners or Americans acting for foreigners can and do organize 
American companies, which would make a mockery of such a 
law. The bill introduced by Senator McKellar on December 9, 
1927, directs the Shipping Board, “on or before July 1, 1924,” 
to report what foreign governments, if any, are violating this 
act. Mr. McKellar probably got hold of an old print of his bill, 
introduced some time prior to July 1, 1924, and put it into the 
hopper of the legislative grist mill, without checking up to find 
anachronisms, if any, existed. Had he an active and fighting 
interest in the measure, it is suggested, he would have seen to 
it that it was brought down to date before introduction in the 
Seventieth Congress.—A. E. H. 


CONSOLIDATED SOUTHWESTERN CASES 


The Chicago Association of Commerce has asked the Com- 
mission for a reopening, reconsideration and modification of 
its report insofar as the order prescribes rates on canned goods. 
The petition says that on food products very little evidence was 
introduced, and particularly with respect to the relationship of 
food products packed in tin with the same or like food prod- 
ucts packed in glass. In this case the Commission prescribed 
rates for food products packed in glass higher than those packed 
in tin, although the petitioner says that it could not find any 
request for the establishment of rates on condiments and other 
articles packed in glass higher than those generally applicable 
on food products packed in tin. The petitioner says that the 
Commission should require the same rates to be applied on all 
articles of food products listed in an appendix attached to the 
petition, namely 35 per cent of first class or column 100 rates. 

The Glass Container Association of America has asked for 
permission to intervene so as to persuade the Commission that 
it should not allow to stand the three radical departures, as the 
petitioner says, from the present country-wide practice relating 
to the rates on canned goods. The decision, according to the 
association, creates two groups of canned goods, one being 
styled necessities and the other luxuries, while in some in- 
stances the same article is classified both as a necessity or a 
luxury, according as to whether it is packed in tin or glass. 
Another change is the creation of a distinction between canned 
goods, according as to whether they are packed in glass or in 
tin, and the third change is that the decision curtails and prac- 
tically precludes the mixing of the different commodities of 
canned goods in carloads. The association has also asked for 
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reconsideration and modification of the order as to glass bottles 
and jars. 

The Hale-Halsell Company has asked for modification of 
the Commission’s decision so as to except therefrom the rates 
on green coffee imported through gulf ports and to require the 
railroads to continue the present rates as import rates, or in 
the alternative that these proceedings be reopened for argu- 
ment about the rates on green coffee from the ports to the 
southwest. 

The Fort Worth Freight Bureau, Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce, Dallas Chamber of Commerce and other northern 
and eastern Texas cities have asked that the petition of inter- 
vention filed by the National Furniture Traffic Conference be 
denied, and forthwith its petition for modification of the Com- 
mission’s order also be denied. 

The Barrett Company, an intervener in this case, answer- 
ing the petition of the southwestern carriers for reconsideration, 
modification and interpretation of the Commission’s report and 
orders in these cases, submits that the rates on tar and pitch 
proposed by the railroads are contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the Commission’s decision and instructions; that unless the 
rates on tar and pitch are made at least 20 per cent less than 
the rates on asphalt, the tar and pitch rates will be manifestly 
unjust and unreasonable, and also unlawfully discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial to the ‘shippers of tar and pitch, and un- 
duly preferential of the shippers of asphalt. The Commission 
should clearly so indicate, says the Barrett Company, in any 
future order in this case. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has petitioned for modification 
of the findings and order in No. 13535, and related cases, ask- 
ing for special treatment as a financially weak carrier. It asks 
such modification as will authorize it to establish and maintain 
to and from points on its line, on the one hand, from and to 
points in the southwest as described in the report in No. 13535, 
on the other hand, the standard line scale prescribed in the 
report, plus specified arbitraries sought by petitioner. 

The Alton (Ill.) Chamber of Commerce has asked for re- 
consideration and modification as to rates on glass bottles, jars, 
etc., contending that the record does not warrant the high scale 
of rates prescribed on those commodities. It says that glass 
bottles, jars, etc., are fairly entitled to a scale of rates based 
on 30 per cent of the prescribed first class rates, and that no 
interest would be unfairly affected by such a scale of rates. 


MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC 


A new high record in the average daily movement per 
freight car was established by the railroads in October, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Railway Economics, which says: 


The average for the month was 34.7 miles per day, which was 
an increase of four-tenths of a mile above the best previous average 
established in October last year. This also was an increase of 2.4 
miles above the average for October, 1925. 

The railroads also established a new high record in the average 
daily movement per freight cars for the first ten months this year, 
for which period an average of 30.7 miles was attained. This was an 
increase of three-tenths of a mile above the average for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

In computing the average movement per car, account is taken of 
all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, cars in process 
of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or awaiting repairs 
= also cars on side tracks for which no load is immediately avail- 
able. 

The average load per car in October was 26.5 tons, a decrease 
of one ton under the same month last year but an increase of one- 
fifth of a ton above October, 1925. For the ten months’ period this year, 
the average load per car was 27.2 tons, the same as that for the first 
ten months in 1926. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads 
in October amounted to 45,552,311,000 net ton miles. 

This was a decrease of 2,743,750,000 net ton miles or 5.7 per cent 
under October, 1926. 

In the Eastern district there was a decrease of 11.6 per cent 
in October compared with the same month last year, in the volume of 
freight traffic, while the Southern district reported a decrease of 6.7 
per cent. The Western district reported an increase of 2.8 per cent. 

For the first ten months in 1927, the volume of freight handled 
by the Class I railroads amounted to 402,848,468,000 net ton miles. This 
was a decrease of 2,377,318,000 net ton miles or six-tenths of one per 
cent below the corresponding period last year but was 6.7 per cent 
above the corresponding total for 1925. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the ten months’ period re- 
ported a decrease of 1.4 per cent in the volume of traffic compared 
with the same period in 1926, while the Southern district reported a 
decrease of 2.4 per cent. The Western district reported an increase 
of 1.3 per cent. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
November 23-30, inclusive, was 352,168, as compared with 301,- 
393 cars in the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 135,829; ventilated box, 816; auto and furniture, 21,659; total 
box, 158,304; flat, 9,835; gondola, 76,857; hopper, 72,003; total coal, 
148,860; coke, 1,482; S. D. stock, 17,589; D. D. stock, 2,962; refrig- 
erator, 11,540; tank, 328; miscellaneous, 1,268. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 2,500 box, 700 auto 
and furniture, 1,000 flat, 500 S. D. stock and 300 refrigerator cars. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





SOUTHERN CEMENT RATES 


A complete system of interstate rates on cement, effective 
not later than April 14, has been prescribed for application into 
and within southern territory. No finding has been made in 
respect of intrastate rates. Relief has been granted in fourth 
section order No. 9674, so as to enable the circuitous routes 
and weak and short railroads to meet the competition of the 
short routes. 


The new rates are based upon a finding of unreasonableness 
and undue prejudice made by the Commission in No. 15806, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and 
the cases joined with it, the whole known as Southern Cement 
Rates, opinion No. 12718, 132 I. C. C. 427-76. Commissioner East- 
man wrote the report. Commissioner Campbell dissented, in 
part, in respect of fourth section relief to the short lines based 
wholly upon the financial needs. He said he could not 
construe the fourth section as containing any authority to grant 
relief purely on the basis of the financial needs of the carriers. 
Nor was he convinced that the addition of arbitraries to the 
normal distance scale was the proper remedy for the ills of the 
so-called short and weak lines. A readjustment of divisions, to 
his mind, he said, would be the appropriate cure. 


The finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice ap- 
plies to the rates for the future, in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, from all points of production and seaports in the states 
constituting the southern territory and from all points of pro- 
duction in Illinois, including west-bank Mississippi River points, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania to all destinations 
in the states constituting the southern territory. 


Rates prescribed for the future, according to the report, 
are based on a scale higher than Western Cement Scale II, but 
somewhat lower, in general, than Western Cement Scale III, sub- 
ject to a minimum of 50,000 pounds, except when, for the car- 
riers’ convenience, cars of lesser capacity are furnished. 


Reparation, not withstanding that this is a general readjust- 
ment of cement rates to and within southern territory, has been 
awarded on shipments from Security, Md., to destinations in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee, on a_ basis 
higher than that prescribed for the future. 


The report covers, in addition to the title complaint, a sub- 
number thereunder, Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. Ashland 
Coal & Iron Railway; No. 15900, Security Cement & Lime Co. 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; and a sub-number thereunder, 
Tidewater Portland Cement Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Violations of the first three and the thirteenth sections 
were alleged in the leading complaint. The long-and-short-haul 
part of the fourth section was also alleged to have been dis- 
regarded in the making of the assailed rates. The allegations 
in the other complaints, Mr. Eastman said, closely followed 
those in No. 15806, but that the destination territories were not 
so extensive. The title complaint covered all the states wholly 
in southern territory and Virginia and Kentucky as well, parts 
of which are not in southern territory. 


Award of reparation to the Security Cement & Lime Com- 
pany, one of the complainants, is probably the feature that 
distinguishes this from any of the general readjustments of 
rates that have been made in recent years. Mr. Eastman said 
that the rates from Security, Md., to Virginia and Carolina 
destinations were relatively the highest of any under attack 
in these complaints. He said the evidence showed that for 
eight years the complainant had been trying to obtain an adjust- 
ment more in line with the rates its competitors had enjoyed, 
and, at all times, had kept the carriers informed as to its de- 
sires. A witness for the Norfolk & Western, which served the 
plant at Security, Mr. Eastman said, indicated that reductions 
had been prevented only by “unsettled conditions.” He said 
that the scale proposed by the Norfolk & Western was higher 
than the one found reasonable, in this case, for the future and 
substantially higher in most instances than Western Cement 
Scale III, although lower than the rates proposed by other car- 
riers. The complainant, Mr. Eastman said, had continued to 
sell cement in Carolina territory, at a loss or very small profit, 
in the hope and expectation that the rates would be reduced, 
either voluntarily by the carriers or by the Commission. He 
said it had offered proof of damages under section 3, as well as 
under section 1. There was substance, he said, in the proof 
under section 3, but that the Commission’s conclusions in con- 
nection with section 1 made detailed consideration of it unnec- 
essary. In the Commission’s opinion the Security case fell 
within the scope of the exception to the general rule, which 
is against an award of reparation in general readjustments, 
stated in King & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L., 52 I. C. C. 481. In the 
circumstances, the Commission said, the complainant was at 


least entitled to reparation down to a basis approximating the 
rates which the Norfolk & Western proposed for the future. 

The Commission refrained from making a finding in respect 
of intrastate rates, because this case had been handled co- 
operatively by the federal and state commissions. Therefore, it 
said, it was appropriate that the state authorities be given an 
opportunity to deal with the matter of such rates in the first 
instance. 

“If harmony of rates is not effected within a reasonable 
time,” says the report, “as we hope and believe that it will be, 
the matter may be brought to our attention again.” 


In disposing of the cases the Commission made ten findings, 
the ninth and tenth being confined to the award of reparation 
oh shipments from Security, Md. The basis for that award is 
the scale set forth in column (e), in Western Cement Rates, 
69 I. C. C. 644, subject to a minimum of 50,000 pounds. Com- 
missioner Taylor disagreed with his colleagues in the matter 
of reparation. The other findings are as follows: 


While this proceeding originated in two complaints with two sub- 
numbers, it has been the equivalent of a general investigation of 
rates on cement within southern territory and from the mills in the 
adjacent states on the north, and also Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
to that territory. Most of the producers that are not complainants 
were represented as interveners, and also the shippers at the im- 
portant southern ports. The record is as comprehensive as = a 
general investigation had been instituted, and no disposition was 
shown by any of the parties to restrict the evidence narrowly within 
the limits of the specific issues raised by the complaints. It is 
highly desirable that a comprehensive readjustment of the cement 
rates within southern territory and to that territory from the norh- 
ern mills should be prescribed at this time, and_in our opinion the 
record before us is adequate for this purpose. Our findings will be 
governed accordingly. We find: , 

1. That the rates applicable to the interstate or foreign transporta- 
tion of cement, in carloads, over standard lines from all points of 
production and seaports in the states of Alabama, Florida north of 
the line of the Seaboard Air Line from Jacksonville to River Junc- 
tion, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, 
Mississippi, North Carolina,s South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, and from all points of production in Illinois (including west- 
bank Mississippi River points in Missouri), Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania to all destinations in Alabama, Florida on and north 
of the aforesaid line of the Seaboard Air Line, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, Mississippi, North Carolnia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia on and after the effec- 
tive date of the order entered herein will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed rates per 100 pounds based on the distance 
scale set forth in Appendix B hereto, subject to the minimum car- 
load weights found reasonable below; provided, however, that in ap- 
plying such rates to hauls in excess of 100 miles the defendant car- 
riers may group the producing points in the Lehigh district of Penn- 
sylvania, basing the group rates on the distances from Northampton, 
Pa.; the producing points at Birmingham, North Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Ragland, Ala., basing the group rates on the distances from 
Birmingham; the producing points at Rockmart and Portland, Ga., 
basing the group rates on the average distances from the two said 
points; and the producing points at Richard City and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., basing the group rates on the average distances from the 
two said points; and provided, further, that for purposes of tariif 
simplification the defendant carriers may, subject to our approval, 
employ destination groups of moderate extent and measure the rates 
by distances to and from fairly representative points in such groups. 

2. That the rates applicable to the interstate or foreign trans- 
portation of cement, in carloads, over standard lines from all points 
of production and seaports listed above in finding 1 to destinations in 
Florida south of the line of the Seaboard Air Line from Jackson- 
ville to River Junction and from points of production and seaports 
in that portion of Florida to all destinations covered by finding 1, 
on and after the effective date of the order entered herewith will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates per 100 pounds 
based on the distance scale set forth in Appendix B hereto plus 
arbitraries determined by the scale set forth in Appendix C hereto for 
that part of the haul which is south of the aforesaid line of the 
Seaboard Air Line, subject to the minimum carload weights found 
— below, with the same provisos as are contained in find- 
ng 1. 
3. That the rates applicable to the interstate or foreign transpor- 
tation of cement, in carloads, from and to the points described in 
findings 1 and 2 over routes made up, in whole or in part, of: any 
of the short or weak lines described below, on and after the effective 
date of the order enteréd herewith, will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the rates prescribed in finding 1 or 2, as the case 
may be, plus an arbitrary of not to exceed 2 cents per 100 pounds, 
subject to the minimum carload weights found reasonable below, such 
arbitrary, which in no event is to be added more than once, to 
accrue solely to the particinvating short or weak line or lines. The 
short lines covered by this finding are the carriers listed in Appendix 
D hereto, other than those that are under common control or man- 
agement with some standard carrier, and the weak lines are the 
Columbus & Greenville and the Mississippi Central. 

4. That the rates applicable to the interstate or foreign transpor- 
tation of cement, in carloads, from and to the points described in 
findings 1 and 2 over routes made up in whole or in part of the lines 
of the Norfolk Southern on and after the effective date of the order 
entered herein will be unreasonable to the extent that thy exceed the 
rates prescribed in findings 1 and 2, as the case may be, plus 10 per 
cent, but in no event to exceed 2 cents per 100 pounds, subject to the 
minimum carload weights found reasonable below, such excess over 
and above the standard rates to accrue solely to the Norfolk Southern. 
Where the Norfolk Southern and a short or weak line both par- 
ticipate in a route, the excess over the normal rate shall in no event 
exceed more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

5. That all defendant carriers other than the Norfolk Southern 
and those classed as short or weak in finding 3 shall be classed as 
standard lines. 
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6. That a reasonable carload minimum weight on cement on and 
after the effective date of the order entered herewith will be 50,000 
pounds, except that when for the convenience of the carriers a car 
of less capacity is furnished, the reasonable minimum will be the 
marked capacity of the car, but not less than 40,000 pounds. 

7. That in computing distances for the application of the foregoing 
rates, the shortest routes shall be used over which carload traffic can 
be moved without transfer of lading; provided, however, that in 
the instances where the shortest such route is in whole or in part over 
the road of a short or weak line, the arbitrary provided for by find- 
ings 3 or 4 shall be included in determining the rate, and if a longer 
route wholly over a standard line or lines makes a lower rate such 
lower rates shall be applied. 

8. That the rates found reasonable as maxima in the findings above 
will, if applied both interstate and intrastate, remove any undue 
preference or undue prejudice to producing points or seaports or 
interstate commerce that may exist. Whether or not the establish- 
ment in any instance or instances of rates lower than said maxima 
will give rise to undue preference and prejudice can not be fully 
determined upon this record, but the burden of proof will be upon 
any carriers proposing such departures to show that they are lawful 
under section 3 of the interstate commerce act. 


The appendices, referred to in the report, to be used in the 
making of the rates and arbitraries over, B and C, are given 
herewith. Appendix D is a list of the short lines, which has 
often been set forth in other southern rate cases. 


Aegon B—Distance Scale Prescribed, in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 
(For application in conection with a carload minimum weight of 
50,000 pounds subject to marked capacity of car, but not less than 
40,000 pounds.) 


Rate Rate 
Distance Cents Distance Cents 
B Wires SOE WSR... .60.cccces 4 700 miles and over 680...... 26.5 
10 miles and over _ SRR 5 720 miles and over 700...... 27 
15 miles and over 10...... 6 740 miles and over 720...... 27.5 
20 miles and over 15...... 7 760 miles and over 740...... 28 
30 miles and over 20..%... 8 780 miles and over 760...... 28.5 
40 miles and over 30...... %.5 800 miles and over 780...... 29 
50 miles and over 40...... 9 820 miles and over 800......29.5 
60 miles and over 50...... 9.5 840 miles and over 820...... 30 
70 miles and over 60...... 10 860 miles and over 840...... 30.5 
80 miles and over 70...... 10.5 880 miles and over 860...... 31 
90 miles and over 80...... 11 900 miles and over 880...... 31.5 
100 miles and over 90...... 11.5 920 miles and over 900...... 32 
120 miles and over 100...... 12 940 miles and over 920...... 32.5 
140 miles and over 120...... 12.5 960 miles and over 940...... 33 
160 miles and over 140...... 13 980 miles and over 960......33.5 
180 miles and over 160...... 13.5 1000 miles and over 980...... 34 
200 miles and over 180...... 13.5 1020 miles and over 1000...... 34.5 
220 miles and 1040 miles and over 1020...... 35 
240 miles and 1060 miles and over 1040...... 35.5 
260 miles and 5 1080 miles and over 1060...... 36 
280 miles and 1100 miles and over 1080...... 36.5 
300 miles and 6 1120 miles and over 1100...... 37 
320 miles and 1140 miles and over 1120...... 37.5 
340 miles and 5 1160 miles and over 1140...... 38 
360 miles and 1180 miles and over 1160...... 38.5 
380 miles and 5 1200 miles and over 1180...... 39 
400 miles and 1220 miles and over 1200...... 39.5 
420 miles and 5 1240 miles and over 1220...... 40 
440 miles and 1260 miles and over 1240...... 40.5 
460 miles and 5 1280 miles and over 1260...... 41 
480 miles and 1300 miles and over 1280...... 41.5 
500 miles and 5 1320 miles and over 1300...... 42 
520 miles and 1340 miles and over 1320...... 42.5 
540 miles and 5 1360 miles and over 1340...... 43 
560 miles and 1380 miles and over 1360...... 43.5 
580 miles and 5 1400 miles and over 1380...... 44 
600 miles and 1420 miles and over 1400...... 44.5 
620 miles and 4.5 1440 miles and over 1420...... 45 
640 miles and 1460 miles and over 1440...... 45.5 
660 miles and 5 1480 miles and over 1460...... 46 
680 miles and 1500 miles and over 1480...... 46.5 





APPENDIX C—Aprbitraries found reasonable herein for application 
to and from points in the Florida peninsula. 
(Arbitraries are in cents per 100 pounds) 





Arbitrary 
Distance Cents 
SEE ee ee a ee eee 1 
as 5 ah kbs cesieetiee Geet eslees ese tees ekne cicaeeee 1.5 
ao dS ps di dg «dibnls Se lo Slee We Glare me blaee Rey a 
i 6a yahoos $ aielots or nib kc Vaitisieimand-awaie eae weveseaet 2.5 
180 miles and over 100 oinall 
RR ee ne ee scamee 
a kos 6 aww. ws v'b'0' wim olectce: d pelea ec eioieie'e e wracere — 
a ey Grips didi '0! 0:6 01 Greddy draw. 6:6:6/4G aieiwsd. ears aerated 4.5 
a cin Gk o' wiax Sree oie ator are BG:p 6: HA ER © sa wre ceaemaie 
a ET ad pn 6a. GW ds div a oS & ot S: oss tere Mbie'o Hon bie wake sid oR Ode 5.5 


The fourth section order carries the limitations to be ob- 
served in the making of rates under that order, which, in 
addition to the permission to add arbitraries for the benefit of 
the weak and short lines, also extends relief to the Columbus 
& Greenville, Mississippi Central and Norfolk Southern. 


GROUND IRON ORE RATES 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 2911, ground 
iron ore and mortar colors, carloads, from Birmingham, Ala., 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., to southern points and Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio River crossings, mimeographed, has found 
justified proposed increased rates on the commodities mentioned 
from and to the territories indicated, vacated its order of sus- 
pension, and discontonued the proceeding. Ground ore and mor- 
tar colors, the report says, are practically the same things. They 
are used in the coloring of brick, cement, and linoleum. They 
move in box cars and load on an average to 40,000 pounds. 
Chattanooga and Knoxville were the principal protestants. 
Color manufacturers at East St. Louis and Easton, Pa., appeared 
at the hearing in defense of the suspended schedules on account 
of competitive conditions. The carriers said the low rates from 
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Chattanooga were established when color manufacturing there 
was an infant industry, and that, on account of their lowness, 
they had been a source of complaint. The report said the 
Chattanooga protestants admitted the rates needed revision, but 
not as much of an increase as the Commission found justified. 





OYSTER SHELL RATES 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 2942, Oyster Shells to, 
from, and between southern and southwestern points, mimeo- 
graphed, has found not justified the proposed increased rates 
on oyster shells, ground or crushed, and on oyster shells, not 
ground or crushed, in carloads, from, to, and between southern 
and southwestern points, and from gulf points to northern and 
other destinations, ordered the suspended schedules canceled, 
and discontinued the proceeding. Commissioner Eastman wrote 
the report. 

The schedules were filed in purported compliance with the 
Commission’s report in Fertilizers Between Southern Points, 
113 I. C. C. 389, 128 I. C. C. 193, and 129 I. C. C. 215. Oyster 
shells were named in that case, Mr. Eastman said, because 
they were carried in the list of fertilizer materials introduced 
by the carriers and no objection was made at the time to their 
remaining in that list. In this report Mr. Eastman said that on 
the present record it seemed clear that oyster shells had no 
fertilizing properties other than that of correcting the acidity 
of the soil; and that, so far as their use on the soil was con- 
cerned, they came into competition solely with ground limestone. 

Commissioner Hall dissented from the conclusion but did 
not state his reasons therefor. 


BARREL INCREASES CONDEMNED 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 2915, Bar- 
rels, half barrels or kegs, from Chicago, IIl., to Montgomery, 
Ala., mimeographed, has found not justified proposed increased 
rates on the commodities mentioned, from Chicago to Mont- 
gomery, ordered the suspended schedules canceled and discon- 
tinued the proceeding. The present rate, which is to remain in 
effect, is 82 cents, equal to the Cairo combination, until the fac- 
tor from Chicago to Cairo was increased, which was on August 
1, 1926. The combination now is 9 cents greater, hence, in the 
tariffs under suspension the carriers proposed to increase the 
rate to 91 cents to reflect the combination caused by the change 
north of Cairo in August, 1926. 


HOOF AND HORN RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 18011, Tomkyns-Sum- 
mer Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, has found unreason- 
able a rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds, on 
animal hoofs and horns, in carloads, from San Francisco, Calif., 
to Chicago, Ill., to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
$1.13 on a minimum of 40,000 pounds. It has awarded reparation 
to that basis and ordered the new rate established not later 
than January 31. 


CEDAR CHEST CHARGES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 18036, Barker Brothers 
vs. Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, has found applicable, but 
unreasonable, the charges collected on two shipments of cedar 
chests from Huntington, Ind., to Los Angeles, Calif., and awarded 
reparation. It further found that the failure of the defendants 
to provide carriers’ convenience rules for the traffic in cedar 
chests was not unreasonable. It found that the charges were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those which would 
have accrued at a rate of $2.25, which would have been ap- 
plicable had the defendants furnished the size car requested by 
the shipper. The Commission said the record furnished no 
adequate basis for an order for the future, but that, in the 
circumstances, it said it felt warranted in expressing the view 
that it was the duty of the carriers to provide, on cedar chests 
and similar articles, from transcontinental groups A, B, and C, 
minimum weights which could be loaded in cars ordinarily fur- 
nished or otherwise correct their tariffs so as to avoid, in the 
future, complaints similar to this one and others reviewed in the 
report. 


REPARATION ORDERED 


The Commission, by division 3, in No.. 16160, Kanawha 
Black Band Coal Co. et al. vs. Kanawha Central et al., mimeo- 
graphed, upon further hearing on the question of reparation, 
has awarded and ordered reparation on account of the rates 
on coal found unreasonable from mines on the Kanawha Cen- 
tral to destinations on the lines of other defendants in the 
original report, 98 I. C. C. 431. It awarded $5,775 to the Glenn 
Coal Company, and $3,728 to the title complainant, both awards 
carrying interest. The title defendant and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio are ordered to pay the money. 





RATE ON EMPTY TANK CARS 
An order of reparation has been entered in No. 18424, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., mimeographed, the 
Commission, by division 4, finding that the rate on new empty 
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tank cars from Sharon, Pa., to Shidler, Okla., in May and June, 
1923, was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded a rate of 
$109.20 per car. A combination rate of $128.91 was assessed. 
Effective September 15, 1923, a combination rate of $109.20 was 
established from Sharon to Shidler. 


DEMURRAGE LAWFULLY ASSESSED 


The Commission, on further consideration in No. 11468, Bar- 
tlesville Zinc Co. vs. Director General, as agent, mimeographed, 
has affirmed the original report, 74 I. C. C. 26, that demurrage 
charges collected from the complainant at Bartlesville, .Okla., 
between January and August, 1918, were lawfully assessed. The 
complainant contended that division 3, which made the original 
report, disregarded the law as laid down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Davis vs. Henderson, 266 U. S. 92, and 
made findings inconsistent with the Commission’s decision in 
Campbell Construction Co. vs. L. C. & S. E., 95 I. C. C. 603. The 
Commission denied petitions for reargument and rehearing filed 
by the complainant but on its own motion further considered the 
matter and came to the conclusion that it should affirm the find- 
ing. The case involved construction and application of the notice 
rules in the demurrage code. 

Commissioners Hall, Aitchison and Brainerd dissented but 
did not state their views. 


RATES ON CORKBOARD 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 18233, 
Armstrong Cork Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., 
mimeographed, finding that the carload rates on corkboard from 
Camden, N. J., and Beaver Falls, Pa., to destinations in central 
territory, Illinois and states west thereof, are not unduly preju- 
dicial in comparison with rates on celotex from New Orleans, 
La., to the same destinations. The report also covers No. 18234, 
Same vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. One of the questions was 
as to whether a finding of undue prejudice would be of value, 
assuming that it could be entered. On that point the Commis- 
sion said. 


It is to be noted that the rates here under consideration apply 
largely interterritorially and upon the oral argument complainant’s 
eounsel conceded that if such an order as is here sought could be 
entered in this proceeding, it would not prevent the southern carriers 
from publishing a proportional rate up to the gateways, which added 
to the rates beyond, would result in aggregate rates no higher than 
the existing rates from Marrero; also that under such circumstances, 
relief could be afforded only by our exercise of the minimum rate 
powers conferred by the act. But this record does not call for the 
exercise of those powers. 

We find that the record does not support a finding that the 
rates assailed were and are unduly prejudicial. The complaint will 
be dismissed. 


SPRUCE LUMBER OVERCHARGED 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 16267, Acorn Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, Grand Trunk Pacific et al., mimeo- 
graphed, has found that a shipment of spruce lumber from 
Prince Rupert, B. C., to Collinwood Station, Cleveland, O., made 
in January, 1918, was overcharged by reason of charges being 
calculated on a weight of 61,180 pounds instead of a weight of 
40,019 pounds and awarded reparation to that basis. Charges 
were collected on an assumed weight of 3,975 pounds per 1,000 
board feet. The Commission found that a fair test in arriving 
at the weight would have been to have applied an assumed 
weight of 2,600 pounds per 1,000 board feet, the lumber trade’s 
estimate of the weight of green spruce, although in this case 
the spruce was supposed to have been seasoned somewhat before 
shipment. 


COAL RATE UNREASONABLE 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 18651, Eddy Paper 
Corporation vs. Norfolk & Western et al., mimeographed, has 
found that an applicable rate of $4.15 on six carloads of coal, 
shipped from Matewan, W. Va., to Three Rivers, Mich., was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $3.09 and awarded rep- 
aration to that basis. Rates of $3.09 and $3.29 were assessed. 
The Commission, however, found that a rate of $4.15 was ap- 
plicable but unreasonable to the extent set forth. The coal 
moved over a route to which a rate of $3.09 applicable over other 
routes had not been established, the used route being that via 
Elkhart, Ind. That route was used as the practicable one after 
the coal had been rejected at the original billed destination. 
The Commission said the complainant was entitled to a reason- 
able rate for transportatin service already rendered, and that 
it was not asking for the establishment of a route via that 
junction. 


LIVE STOCK CAR RULE 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 2944, furnish- 
ing cars for the movement of live stock from points in the south- 
west, mimeographed, has found not justified the proposed rule 
governing the furnishing of cars for the movement of live stock 
in the territory mentioned, ordered the suspended schedules 
canceled and discontinued the proceeding. The rule condemned 
said that when a carrier could not furnish cars of the length 
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ordered by a shipper, and when, for its own convenience, pro- 
vided cars of greateer length, such cars might be used on the 
basis provided in the tariff for the car ordered, but in no case 
less than actual weight. It further provided that only a suffi- 
cient number of larger cars would be furnished to cover the 
length contemplated in the order for cars. For instance, the 
rule said, if a shipper ordered 10 cars each 36 feet long and 
the carrier, for its own convenience, furnished 40-foot cars, only 
nine of the latter would be furnished because the nine would 
have a length equal to that of ten of the shorter cars. 

Shippers objected that that would require them to disregard 
the commercial unit used in the live stock trade, which was the 
36-foot car, and at times load different grades of cattle in the 
same car, as, for instance, stocker and fat cattle in the same 
car. They said that that would be unreasonable. The Com- 
mission said the record was persuasive that the proposed rule 
would be unreasonable. 


FUTURE PETROLEUM RATES 


With Commissioner Hall dissenting, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 3, in No. 17717, Traffic Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Bradenton, Fla., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., mimeographed, 
has found unreasonable the rates on petroleum and its products, 
in tank cars, from producing points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Mississippi to Bradenton and Clearwater, Fila., 
for the future to the extent that they are based on separately 
named factors from the Mississippi River crossings in excess 
of 72 cents from Memphis, Tenn., and 68.5 cents from Vicksburg, 
Miss., and other crossings taking the same rates. The Com- 
mission prescribed those factors to be made effective not later 
than February 10 and denied reparation. It said they would 
remove whatever undue prejudice that might have existed. The 
findings are without prejudice to any conclusions that may be 
reached in the general investigation, No. 18458, now pending. 


TIN CAN RATES 
The Commission, by division 3, in No. 18021, Federal Can 


/Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, has found unreasonable, 


but not unduly prejudicial, the rates on tin cans, from Nashville, 
Tenn., to destinations in Oklahoma to the extent they exceed 
those prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 
2038. Because those rates had been ordered established, the | 
Commission said no order in this case was necessary. 4 


POTATO RATES PREJUDICIAL 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 16670, Arata & Peters 
vs. Northern Pacific et al., mimeographed, has found unduly 
prejudicial, but not otherwise unlawful, the rates on potatoes, 
from points in the Yakima Valley, in Washington, to destinations 
in California, and unduly preferential of like traffic from Spo- 
kane, Kennewick and Walla Walla, Wash., and points taking 
the same rates, to the extent that the difference between the 
rates assailed and the contemporaneous rates from the last 
named points to the same destinations is more than the dif- 
ference between the contemporaneous rates on the same traffic 
from the same points of origin to Portland, Ore. Because of 
insufficient proof of damage, the Commission said it denied 
reparation. 

Commissioner Campbell said the record revealed no reason 
whatever for higher rates from the intermediate points than 
from the more distant points of Sopkane, Kennewick and points 
taking the same rates. He said the lower rates from the more 
distant points had long been in effect, and that only a strained 
construction of the pertinent tariff items prevented the appli- 
cation of rule 77, which rule ordinarily would be sufficient for 
a finding of unreasonableness, hence a dissent on his part, He 
said he favored a finding of unreasonableness as well as of undue 
prejudice. 

The report covers nine sub-numbers, and two other cases, as 
follows: 


F. M. Burnham vs. Same; Walter A. Perry Co. vs. Same; Walter 
A. Perry Co. vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co ét. al.; 
George L. Burtt Co. vs. Same; Hobbs-Parsons Co. vs. Same; L. Sca- 
tena & Co., and A. Galli Fruit Co., Consolidated, vs. Northern Pacific 
et al.; Walter A. Perry Co. vs. Northern Pacific et al.; F. M. Burn- 
ham vs. Northern Pacific et al.; Walter A. Perry vs. Northern Pa- 
cific et al.; No. 16733, George L. Burtt Co. vs. Same; and No. 16790, 
George L. Burtt Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


WHEAT OVERCHARGED 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 18534, Jonesville Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Wabash et al., mimeographed, has found that an 
out-of-route charge on wheat, from Hamilton, New Haven, and 
Spencerville, Ind., to Jonesville, Mich., imposed in 1924 and 1925, 
was inapplicable and has awarded reparation. It found the rate 
not unreasonable. The wheat was stopped for milling in transit. 
The complainant contended that the charge was inapplicable 
because the tariffs contained no restriction as to routing and 
that the term “out-of-route” was not defined. The Commission 
said the same tariff situation existed in Jonesville Milling Co. 
vs. New York Central, 109 I. C. C. 601, and that in that case 
it had found the charge inapplicable. The Commission said the 















































































































































carriers would be expected .to refund promptly to the party 
entitled thereto. 


COPPER BULLION RATES 

The Commission, by division 2, in No. 19326, American 
Smelting & Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, 
has found inapplicable the rates charged on copper bullion, in 
carloads, from Garfield, Utah, and McGill, Nev., to Baltimore, 
Md., there refined in transit into copper bars, cakes, ingots, and 
slabs, and the products reshipped to Perth Amboy and Roebling, 
N. J., and awarded reparation. It found that the applicable rates 
were $13.50 and $12.50 per net ton, plus 90 cents as a transit 
charge. 


PIG IRON CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 18795, 
Beaumont Iron Works et al. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al., 
mimeographed, finding the rate on imported pig iron, carloads, 
from Galveston, Tex., to Beaumont, Tex., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. This report also covers a sub-number, Boy- 
kin Machinery & Supply Co. vs. Same. 


CHAIR AND FURNITURE RATES 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 18138, Jackson (Miss.) 
Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., and parts of 
specified fourth section applications, mimeographed, has found 
unduly prejudicial but not not otherwise unlawful, the rates on 
chairs and furniture, in straight or mixed carloads, from des- 
ignated points of origin in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and 
North Carolina, to Jackson, Miss., ordered the removal of the 
undue prejudice not later than March 5, to the extent they ex- 
ceed or may exceed the rates to Memphis, Tenn., or New Orleans, 
La. The Commission said there was no proof of damage to 
support an award of reparation. 


LUMBER RATES INAPPLICABLE 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 18445, Berthold & 
Jennings Lumber Co. et al. vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie et al., 
mimeographed, has found shipments of lumber from points in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas and Texas, to central territory, 
Iowa and Missouri, between January 1, 1923, and December 22, 
1925, to have been overcharged by the imposition of inapplicable 
rates. The rates charged were combinations of 44.5 cents based 
on Memphis, Tenn., without treatment by the Jones’ combination 
rule. The Commission found that by the use of the rule the 
through charges should have been made on the basis of 42 cents 
and awarded reparation to that basis. 


RATES ON CANNED FRUITS, ETC. 

In a mimeographed report in No. 18655, Ozark Cider & 
Vinegar Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., the Commis- 
sion, by division 3, has found that the rates on canned fruits and 
vegetables, carloads, and on vinegar, carloads, from designated 
points in northwestern Arkansas to all destinations on de- 
fendants’ lines in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana east of the Mississippi River, and Tennessee, are not unduly 
prejudicial but that they are and for the future will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the column 
No. 35 basis of rates prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, applied as therein directed. The order, 
for the future is effective on or before April 3, 1928. / 

oe eee / 
CEDAR AND CYPRESS RATES 

The Commission, by division 3, in No. 18577, Nebraska Bridge 
Supply & Lumber Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific et al., mimeographed, has found that a carload of cypress 
piling, from Lake City, Ark., to Hinton, Ia., was misrouted and 
overcharged to the extent that the charges exceeded those which 
would have accrued at the applicable rate of 41.5 cents, the 
misrouting having been done by the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern. It further found that a carload of red cedar lumber 
from Sevierville, Tenn., to Columbus, Ind., was overcharged to 
the extent the charges exceeded those at the applicable rate of 
38 cents and that the Southern, the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific, and the Pennsylvania were responsible for that 


overcharge. Reparation was awarded. Commissioner Hall dis- 
sented but did not state his reasons. 


KITCHEN CABINET FITTINGS 
The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 17918, 
McCormick Brothers vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., mimeo- 
graphed, on a finding that the ratings and rates on kitchen 
cabinet interior fittings, in carloads, in the three classification 
territories, are not unreasonable. 


PAPER ENVELOPE RATE CASE 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 18535, Whitaker 
Paper Co. vs. Big Four et al., mimeographed, the Commission, 
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by division 3, finding the rate on paper envelopes, carloads, from 
West Carrollton, O., to Atlanta, Ga., not unreasonable. 


SOUTHEASTERN SUGAR RATES 


An upward revision of rates on sugar in southern territory, 
on the basis of the new class rate structure in that territory, 
has been ordered, effective not later than March 12, in No. 
13569, Southeastern Sugar Investigation, opinion No. 12719, 132 
I. C. C. 477-5138. Some changes, however, are to be made on 
that basis. For instance, the Commission permits the grouping 
of sugar refinery points in Louisiana so they will all take the 
New Orleans rates, as at present, notwithstanding the fact that 
strict application of the mileage would produce rates from 
Gramercy and Reserve, La., to Atlanta, Ga., two cents higher 
than from New Orleans. 

The revision, in name, applies only to interstate rates but 
there is a coercive suggestion in finding 4, to the effect that if 
the carriers make rates upon a lower basis, the burden will be 
upon them of showing that departures from the basis of inter- 
state rates are lawful. The case was co-operatively heard with 
representatives of southern states, under the supervision of 
Commissioner Eastman, who wrote the report in this case and 
in the Southern Class Rate Investigation, 113 I. C. C. 200, upon 
which the adjustment in this case is to be based. The nature 
of the revision is shown by the following findings: 


1. That reasonable interstate all-rail rates on sugar, in carloads, 
from New Orleans and other producing points in Louisiana on and 
east of the Mississippi River, Savannah and Port Wentworth, Ga., 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., and other produc- 
ing or distributing points on the Atlantic seaboard south of Norfolk, 
Va., to all points in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana east of 
the Mississippi River including points on the west bank thereof, and 
points on the north bank of the Ohio River; reasonable all-rail rates 
on sugar, in carloads, from Savannah and Port Wentworth, Ga., to 
all points in Virginia; and reasonable all-rail and water-rail rates 
on sugar, in carloads, from Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., New 
York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to all points in 
the southern states named above, other than North Carolina and 
Virginia, on and after the effective date of the order entered here- 
with will be rates, subject to a minimum carload weight of 40,0u0 
pounds, equal to 27.5 per cent, resolving fractions to the nearest 
whole cent, of the corresponding first-class rates prescribed in 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, supra, provided, however, that 
the rates from Gramercy and Reserve, La., may be made the same as 
the rates from New Orleans, . 

2. That reasonable all-rail and water-rail rates on sugar, in car- 
loads, from Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to all points in North Caro- 
lina on and after the effective date of the order entered herewith 
will be the rates shown in Appendix F hereto, subject to a minimum 
carload weight of 40,000 lbs. 

3. That reasonable all-rail rates on sugar, in less than carloads, 
from Savannah and Port Wentworth, Ga., to all points in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carloina, Florida, and Alabama, on and after 
the effective date of the order entered herewith will be the fifth class 
rates from and to the same points prescribed in Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, supra. 

4. That the rates found reasonable in the findings above will, if 
applied both interstate and intrastate, remove any undue preference 
of or undue prejudice to producing points or seaports or interstate 
commerce that may exist. Whether or not the establishment in any 
instance or instances of rates on a lower level will give rise to undue 
preference and prejudice cannot be fully determined upon the record, 
but the burden of proof will be upon any carriers proposing such 
departures to show that they are lawful. 


5. That the rates on s ugar, in carloads, charged by defendants in 
Dockets No. 11714, No. 11759, No. 11772, No. 14480, No. 14866, No. 
15596 (sub-nos. 1-4), No. 15523 and No. 15965, have been unjust and 
unreasonable (a) during the period since July 1, 1922, to the extent 
that they have exceeded the eighth-class rates prescribed by us for 
application within southern territory in the second supplemental 
report on reconsideration in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 113 
I. C. C. 200, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, (b) during the period 
from August 26, 1920, to June 30, 1922, to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded said eighth-class rates, increased 11.1 per cent, and (c) during 
the period prior to August 26, 1920, to the extent that they exceeded 
said eighth-class rates, reduced 11.1 per cent; that complainants and 
interveners in the dockets above referred to during the respective 
statutory periods made shipments as described and paid and bore 
the charges thereon at the rates herein found unreasonable; and that 
they have beer damaged in the amount of the difference between the 
charges paid and those which would have accrued on the bases 
herein found reasonable and are entitled to reparation with interest. 
These complainants and interveners should comply with Rule V of our 
Rules of Practice. As to such shipments as may have moved since 
the hearing of complainants and interveners may make proof of 
paying and bearing freight charges by affidavit, unless this method of 
proof is objected to by defendants, in which event a further hearing 
for that purpose will be held. In the other complaints in which repar- 
ation is sought it appears either that the rates paid were lower 
than those herein found reasonable or there was no proof of payment 
of freight charges. 


This report also embraces No. 10542, Chamber of Commerce 
of Montgomery, Ala., vs. Director General et al.; No. 10622, Mo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce & Business League et al. vs. Direc- 
tor General; No. 11682, Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., et 
al. vs. Director General et al.; No. 11714, Hannah Distributing 
Company et al. vs. Director General et al.; No. 11759, Meridian 
Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director General et al.; No. 11772, T. G. 
Bush Grocery Company et al. vs. Director General et al.; No. 
12156, Belser Grocery Company vs. Director General et al.;: No. 
14391, American Sugar Refining Company vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company; No. 14480, Greenwood Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Louisville & Nashville; No. 14866, Jackson Traffic 
Bureau et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 15397, Savan- 
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December 17, 1927 


nah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; 
No. 15523, W. G. Baker vs. Louisville & Nashville; No. 15596, 
Brickley Brothers vs. Alabama & Vicksburg; No. 15596 (Sub-No. 
1), Delta Grocery Company vs. Louisville & Nashville et al.; No. 
15596 (Sub-No. 2), Cole Brothers & Fox vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al.; No. 15596 (Sub-No. 3), Humphrey County Grocery 
Company vs. Louisville & Nashville et al.; No. 15596 (Sub-No. 
4), Lewis Brothers vs. Louisville & Nashville et al.; No. 15965, 
Northeast Mississippi Traffic Bureau vs. Illinois Central et al.; 
and portions of fourth-section applications listed in Appendix A. 


The decision follows the reasoning in the Southern Class 
Rate Investigation. Broadly speaking, it also follows the con- 
clusions in that case, as for instance, approval of the cancella- 
tion of less-than-carload commodity rates so that fifth class will 
apply on such shipments, relief for the short and weak lines, 
fourth section relief to the extent granted in the class rate case, 
and the consideration of the proposed level of a revenue test, 
which shows a slight increase in the revenue of the carriers. 

Hoch-Smith legislation is brought into the discussion in two 
places in the Eastman report and in a dissent written by Com- 
missioner McManamy. As to the Hoch-Smith resolution, Mr. 
Eastman said: 


Our ultimate duty is to determine, not necessarily a level of read- 
justed sugar rates which will neither increase nor decrease materially 
the aggregate revenues from this traffic, but rather a level of rates 
under which sugar will contribute its proper proportion of the reve- 
nues of the carriers, taking into consideration all pertinent factors, 
including the value of the service. The necessity for approaching 
the problem from this standpoint has been emphasized by the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. As evidence bearing upon the level of the rates we 
have before us, not only many and extensive rate comparisons but 
also evidence which goes to the character and value of the service. 
. . . Summing up the evidence relating to the rate level, there is 
much which points to the conclusion that the new class 8 rates are not 
in excess of maximum reasonable rates on sugar. But it cannot be 
said that the record fully supports such a conclusion. There is con- 
siderable evidence to the contrary, and of particular significance is 
the fact that the carriers are willing to maintain a generally lower 
level. A fair distribution of the transportation burden, such as is 
contemplated by the Hoch-Smith resolution, may at times involve 
requiring shippers to pay on certain commodities rates materially 
higher than the carriers are willing to charge, but before such a 
requirement is made the shippers are at least entitled to more notice 
and opportunity for opposition than they have had in this proceeding. 
Our conclusion is that for the future rates should be prescribed on the 
basis of 27.5 per cent of the new first class rates. Our best judgment 
is that such rates will average a little, but not a great deal, higher 
than the carriers’ proposed rates, taking into consideration the 
average haul, and that they will add somewhat to the carriers’ aggre- 
gate revenues, particularly if less-than-carload sugar traffic is placed 
on the classification basis. 


Commissioner McManamy, in his dissent, said he was in 
accord with the principle that shippers were entitled to notice 
of, and opportunity to oppose any requirement which would 
compel them to pay higher rates than the carriers were willing 
to charge, but that he could not reconcile this principle and the 
majority finding because the rates found reasonable, taken as a 
whole, were not only higher than those proposed by the carriers 
but were also higher than those now in force and those previ- 
Sr, en _— by the Commission, in 57 I. C. C. 605 and 

~ i. ©. 20. 


Commissioner Woodlock, dissenting and joined by Commis- 
sioner Taylor, said he believed that a general level represented 
by 30 per cent of first class, that is, class 8 in the new southern 
class rate structure, would approximate a maximum reasonable 
rate level in this territory. He could see no relevancy in the 
facts that in other cases the Commission had prescribed lower 
rates and that the carriers themselves had proposed less than 
30 per cent. Commissioner Hall did not participate in the case. 


In his discussion of the level of rates on sugar Mr. Eastman 
quoted from Edgar & Son vs. L. & N., 26 I. C. C. 181, in which 
the Commission said there were grounds for thinking that sugar 
and similar commodities, by reason of the concentration of ship- 
ments by “powerful concerns,’ were enjoying here and there 
rates that did not contribute in proper proportion to the rev- 
enue of the carriers. In the report in this case, he said, there 
there was evidence tending to show that the freight rates on 
Sugar “are not of great consequence to the consumer who pays 
them in the final analysis.” Continuing, he said: 


Thus, an exhibit shows that the revenue per average carload under 
the present rate from New Orleans to Atlanta is 4.47 per cent, and 
uhder the carriers’ proposed rate 4.74 per cent of the average value 
of a carload of sugar at Atlanta in 1923. The percentages would 
probably be somewhat greater if based on present sugar values. An- 
other exhibit shows that the monthly variations in the price of sugar 
during 1923 exceeded in all but one month, and often very materially, 
the rate from New Orleans to Atlanta. It is further shown that 
Sugar requires a clean, tight car free from offensive odors and that 
a considerable amount of wooden dunnage and paper lining are fur- 
nished at the carriers’ expense for the loading. Loss and damage 
claims, while not high, exceed the average on all traffic. Moreover, 
while sugar loads heavily, no one is here proposing a minimum 
greater than 40,000 pounds, and the averare loading is not much in 
excess of 45,000 pounds, which is not a high figure in comparison 
with the loading of such commodities as coal, grain and cement. On 
the other hand, the per capita consumption of sugar is high, in 1923, 
amounting to 94,2 pounds, and it has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. Much of this incredse is due to the fact that sugar is now 
used in the aggregate to a greater extent than ever before as a raw 
material entering into manufactured products which bring further 
revenue to the carriers. Moreover, the production of sugar is largely 
at the ports and there is evidence that under normal conditions the 
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preponderance of traffic is to the ports, so that the empty-car move- 
ment is in the same direction as the movement of the sugar. 


Relief from the fourth section is granted in order No. 9668. 
Relief beyond that granted in the order is denied as of March 
12. In general terms, the order follows that issued in the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation. 


ABANDONMENT AUTHORIZED 


In finance No. 6152, the Commission, by division 4, has au- 
thorized the Pennsylvania to abandon a part of its Fairbrook 
branch, extending from Tyrone to Fairbrook, Pa., a distance of 
about 20 miles. The Pennsylvania proposes to retain in opera- 
tion about two miles of the branch line track from Tyrone to 
Stover, Pa. The Fairbrook Branch Shippers’ Committee re- 
sisted abandonment of the line, which was built in 1880-81, by 
the Lewisburg & Tyrone, to bring out iron ore from mines on 
its rails, which, according to the report, could not compete with 
the richer ore from the upper lake region. According to one 
way of figuring, the annual loss of the Pennsylvania by reason 
of the operation of the branch, the business of which has fallen 
off on account of the abandonment of mining operations, in four 
years selected for the study, was $34,629. On another way of 
figuring, using only 1926 as the basis, the annual loss would be 
$13,685. 

The permission to abandon is conditioned by the usual pro- 
vision that the applicant, in a 30-day period shall sell the part 
proposed for abandonment, or any part of it, to any person or 
persons desiring to buy it for continued operation, and offering 
to pay for it not less than its fair net salvage value. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3032, the Commission has suspended from 
December 14 until July 14 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 15 to Chesapeake & Ohio I. C. C. No. 10338. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to revise the rule and affidavit form 
governing the application of rates on stocker livestock between 
points on the Chesapeake & Ohio so that stock cattle and other 
stocker livestock must be billed and charges assessed on basis 
of fat cattle and other fat livestock rates, and then after a 
period of 30 days the charges will be reduced to the basis of 
stock cattle, and other stocker livestock rates upon presenta- 
tion of an affidavit, executed by the shipper or consignee, stating 
that the shipment was moved only for feeding purposes and 
that no portion of the shipment was slaughtered or sold for 
slaughter within 30 days, or used or sold for breeding or dairy 
purposes after the receipt of the shipment, whereas at present 
the stocker rates are used for settlement at the time the ship- 
ment is made. 

In I. and S. No. 3030, the Commission has suspended, from 
December 10 until July 10, schedules as published in supplement 
No. 14 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1845. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the rates on fertilizer and fertilizer materials, 
carloads, from Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Evansville, Ind., and points in Indiana grouped 
therewith, from 248 cents per net ton to 285 cents per net ton. 

In I. and S. No. 3031, the Commission has suspended from 
December 12 until July 12, schedules as published in the fol- 
lowing tariffs, viz: New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, supplement 
No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-918; and Texas and New Orleans, sup- 
plement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. LA-28. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on salt, carloads, from Louisiana 
producing points to Philadelphia, Pa., when routed via Houston, 
Texas, and the Southern Steamship Company, for dock delivery, 
from $4.32% per ton of 2,000 pounds to $4.00 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. 

In I. and S. No. 3033, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until July 15 schedules as published in supplements 
Nos. 12 and 13 to Kansas City Southern, I. C. C. No. 4483. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on lumber 
and related articles, carloads, from stations on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, and connecting lines, in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa to East St. Louis, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and other points in 
the St. Louis district, 5 cents per 100 pounds. The following 
statement of rates to St. Louis, Mo., is illustrative, rates being 
in cents per 100 pounds: 


On pine lumber, carloads, from Siloam Springs, Ark., present 
27.5, proposed 32.5; Page, Okla., present 29.5, proposed 34.5. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 14898, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. The defendants have petitioned the Commission 
to postpone effective date of the order entered therein, in so 
far as that order affects points of origin west of the Mississippi 
River, to an effective date contemporaneous with the orders in 
No. 13535 and related cases. 

No. 16957, the Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al. The defendants have petitioned for oral argument, 
reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 17700, Baldwin Hardware Co. et al. vs. Director-General, 
as agent, et al. Complainants’ petition for‘rehearing therein. 

No. 15912, the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation and the Ohio 
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Farm Bureau Service Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. The 
Armour Fertilizer Works has petitioned the Commission to set 
aside its order reopening the case to such extent as is necessary 
to permit the rates prescribed therein to become effective on 
January 18, 1928. 

No. 18468, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Complainant petitions for reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 18923, The Southern Kansas Millers Club et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Complainants petition for reopening, reconsideration, 
and/or rehearing upon the original complaint. 

No. 15515, Mobile Chamber of Commerce & Business League 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. Charles Barham, on behalf of 
carriers in Southern Freight Association, petition for change of 
effective date, and that carriers be permitted to make rates ef- 
fective concurrently with rates which will be established in com- 
pliance with Consolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 13535. 

No. 16074, Crescent Bed Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
Charles Barham, on behalf of all carriers in southern territory, 
petitions the Commission to postpone effective date of order 
therein until April 3, 1928. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 16314, Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 18708, Rumford Chemical Works vs. Merchants & Min- 
ers Transportation Co. et al. Complainant’s petition for re- 
hearing and reargument denied. 

No. 13413, in the matter of automatic train control devices. 
Petition filed December 1, 1927, by Reading Co. for extension 
to a 1, 1928, of effective date of order of January 14, 1924, 
granted. 


No. 20321, Sub 1, Evaporated Milk Assn. et al. vs. Ahnapee 





i} & Western et al. Armour and Co. and Armour & Co. permitted 


* to intervene therein. 


; 


4 


Ke 


No. 20141, Chautauqua & Erie Grape Growers’ Co-Operative 
Assn. et al. vs. Erie et al. Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 20306, Baltimore Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al. The Port of New York 
Authority permitted to intervene. 

No. 18674, Eblin & Co. vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis et al. This proceeding reopened for purpose of having 
stipulated into the record certain additional documentary evi- 
dence. 

No. 18674, Eblin & Co. vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis et al. Complainant’s petition for reargument or rehearing 
denied in view of action of Division 4 in reopening the case. 

No. 18022, J. G. Curtis Leather Co. vs. Penna. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for oral argument before Commission, at such 
time as it may direct. 

No. 16978, West Texas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Houston & Texas Central et al. The order entered in this pro- 
ceeding on August 5, 1927, which was by its terms made effec- 
tive December 5, 1927, and subsequently modified so as to be- 
come effective on February 3, 1928, has been further modified 
so that it will become effective on April 3, 1928. 

No. 17838, American Linseed Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration on record 
as made, or rehearing and reconsideration as a part of No. 
17000, Part 8, denied. 

No. 17482, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Lynch- 
burg, Va., vs. Erie et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsid- 
eration denied. 

No. 16867, Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al., and No. 18297, Same vs. Same. Complainant’s petitions 
for reargument denied. 

No. 19212 (and Sub. No. 1 and 2), Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Assn. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Complainants’ 
petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 18706, Illinois Steel Bridge Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 15826, Victor Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
Complainant’s petition for further consideration denied. 

No. 16684, Florence Chamber of Commerce vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. This proceeding reopened for further consid- 
eration respecting rates from points on and west of the Missis- 
sippi River in connection with No. 18451, Muscle Shoals Oil 
Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., and No. 18458, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Investigation. 

No. 20321, Evaporated Milk Assn. et al. vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern et al. Armour and Co. and Armour & Co. permitted to in- | 
tervene. 

No. 10122, Standard Time Zone Investigation. This proceed- 
ing, reopened for further hearing of the question of whether the 
orders of the Commission previously entered herein prescribing 
standard eastern time for Atlanta, Ga., should be modified so as 
to provide standard Central time for that city, and assigned for 
hearing at Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on January 3, 1928, at 
9 o’clock a. m., United States standard central time, before Ex- 
aminer Money. 

No. 19614 (And Sub. 1), Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., and No. 19802, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Bangor & Aroos- 
took et al. Springfield Provision Co.; Sperry & Barnes Co.; 
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North Packing & Provision Co.; John P. Squire & Co.; White, 
Pevey & Dexter Co.; New England Dressed Meat & Wool (Co. 
and Consolidated ‘Rendering Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19342, Gillican-Chipley Co. et al. vs. Apalachicola North- 
ern et al. Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., and Naval Stores 
Committee of the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 20170, The National Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, Chamber of Commerce; Baker Bros. Glass Co. > Vic- 
tory Window Glass Co. and V. L. Highland and R. A. Hill, re- 
ceivers for the Interstate Window Glass Co., permitted to in- 
tervene. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Finance No. 6609. Union Railway Co., authorized to extend for 20 
years from August 1, 1927, time for payment of $1,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. 

Finance No. 6610. Iron Mountain Railroad Co., of Memphis au- 
thorized to extend to August 1, 1947, time for payment of $500,000 
of first mortgage bonds. 

Finance No. 6590. The Pennsylvania Tunnel and Terminal Rail- 
road Company authorized to issue 250,000 shares of capital stock of 
a par value of $100 per share to be delivered to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in part payment of indebtedness. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 6631. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe asks authority 
to issue not exceeding 92,964 shares of its common capital stock, par 
value $100 a share. he proceeds from sale of the stock will be ap- 
plied to payment and satisfaction of $192,000 of first mortgage bonds 
of the Hutchinson & Southern Railway Co., $9,603,000 of first mortgage 
bonds of the Eastern Oklahoma Railway Co., and $224,000 of first 
mortgage bonds of the Prescott & Eastern Railroad Co., and/or 
to reimburse the company’s treasury. 

Finance No. 6635. Cleveland, Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis 





/ asks authority to issue not exceeding $15,060,000 of refunding and 


improvement mortgage 4% per cent bonds, Series E, to reimburse its 
treasury and to refund bonds. 
to sell the bonds to J. P. 
cent of par. 

Finance No. 6633. 


Applicant said it expected to be able 
Morgan & Co. at a net price of 97144 per 


Sacramento Northern Railway asks authority 
to build a branch line 7% miles long in Solano county, Calif., con- 
necting its Suisun-Vacaville line with the main line of the San Fran- 
cisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 

Finance No.:- 4978. Texas & Pacific, Kansas City Southern, and 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf ask for extension of time for three 
years from December 31, 1927, within which to begin to construct 
lines heretofore authorized in Caddo parish, La., and one year there- 
after in which to complete the work involved. 

Finance No. 6627. Bellefonte Central asks authority to purchase 
the Fairbrook branch of the Pennsylvania railroad between Tyrone and 
Fairbrook, Pa. In finance No. 6152, the Pennsylvania asked authority 
to abandon its Fairbrook branch from Stover to Fairbrook. The 
Bellefonte Central heretofore asked authority to construct 6 miles of 
line from State College to Fairbrook. If permitted to purchase the 
branch line and to build the 6 miles of line, the applicant said it would 


have a through line from Bellefonte to Tyrone, Pa., a distance of 
46 miles. 


Finance No. 6630. New York, New Haven & Hartford asks author- 
ity to issue from time to time not exceeding 390,290 shares of com- 
mon capital stock, par value $100 a share, for the purpose of having 
such stock available for conversion of a like amount of 6 per cent 
debentures maturing January 15 8. 


PETROLEUM INQUIRY ORDERED 


The Commission, in No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum 
products to points in Colorado and Utah, on its own motion, 
after consideration of a petition to that effect filed by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, has instituted an investigation into 
the reasonableness and propriety of the rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts, from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming 
to destinations on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, in Colorado 
and Utah, and from points in Colorado to destinations on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western in Utah. 

Ten formal docket cases have been consolidated under the 
Commission-initiated inquiry, nine of which have been reopened 
for that purpose. The tenth, No. 19582, Sinclair Refining Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al., is still pending. The nine joined together 
in the order instituting the general inquiry are: No. 10856, 
Utah States Automobile Association vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 
14121, Jewel Co., Inc., vs. Same; No. 16544, White Eagle Oil & 
Refining Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande Western et al.; No. 
17597, Hal Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18113, White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande Western 
et al.; No. 18417, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 
18818, A. A. Vickers Petroleum Co. vs. Union Pacific; No. 
19032, Jewel Co., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al; and No. 19315, White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. Union Pacific et al. 








INTRASTATE REPARATION 


The Commission, in Ex Parte 88 (reparation on intrastate 
traffic, 122 I. C. C. 443), at the request of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission for approval of awards of reparation on 
account of unreasonable intrastate rates applied in the so-called 
guaranty period, from March 1 to August 31, 1920, has cited 
the Southern and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, to show cause, 
in writing, not later than January 23, why the awards of the 
Indiana commission should ‘not be approved. Four citations 
have been issued, one to the Southern and the others to the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. They cover cases before the Indiana 
commission in which that body found the rates on coal unrea- 
sonable and awarded reparation. The cases are Nos. 6471, 6472, 
6468, 6459, 6460, 6463 and 6465. 
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MEAT RATES FROM TOPEKA, KANS. 


A readjustment of rates on fresh meats and packing house 
products, in carloads, from Topeka, Kans., to destinations in 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, and in peddler-car quantities 
from Topeka to destinations in Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, are proposed for condemnation as un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial in a recoprt on No. 15474, 
Charles Wolff Packing Company vs. Arkansas Western et al., 
by Examiner Philip S. Peyser. He proposes the use of the so- 
called 1716 scale, prescribed in Investigation of Alleged Unrea- 
sonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C. 160, increased 25 per cent 
and then 35 per cent for the period from August 26, 1920, to 
June 30, 1922, inclusive, and rates for that period decreased 10 
per cent for the time since July 1, 1922, to date as a foundation 
for new rates, limited by a scale shown in an appendix in his 
report. 

The complaint alleged the two classes of rates to the desti- 
nation territories mentioned were unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial and unduly preferential of competitors at Wichita, Kans., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Fort Worth, Tex., Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., 
St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and other points. The complain- 
ant asked for reparation and the examiner said it should be 
awarded. In disposing of the case Peyser said the Commission 
should find as follows: 


1. That the rates on fresh meats and packing-house products, in 
carloads, from Topeka, Kans., to destinations in Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico, where higher for corresponding distances, were and 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, excepting after February 
25, 1924, to those destinations in Oklahoma and Texas to which the 
Kansas City rate was applied from Topeka on that date, to the extent 
they exceeded or exceed for like distances the rates determined 
under the 1716 scale, subject to a minimum charge equal to 21,000 
pounds at the carload rate on fresh meats, except where the rates 
so determined are less than the rates shown in Appendix A for like 
distances, in which case to the extent they exceeded or exceed the 
rates shown in Appendix A. 

2. That the rates on fresh meats and packing-house products, in 
carloads, from Topeka to destinations in Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico, for the future will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent they may exceed for like distances the rates shown in 
Appendix A. 


3. That the rates on fresh meats and packing-house products, in 
peddler-car quantities, from Topeka to destinations in Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico, where higher for corresponding distances, 
were and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they 
exceeded or exceed for like distances the carload rates determined 
under the 1716 scale, except where the rates so determined are less 
than the rates shown in Appendix A for like distances, in which case 
to the extent they exceeded or exceed the rates shown in Appendix A, 
increased 50 per cent on fresh meats and increased 30 per cent on 
packing-house products, respectively, and subject to a minimum 
charge equal to 10,000 pounds of fresh meat to the most distant point. 

4. That the rates on fresh meats and packing-house products, 
in peddler-car quantities, from Topeka to destinations in Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico, for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent they may exceed for like distances the carload rates as shown 
in Appendix A, increased 50 per cent on fresh meats and increased 
30 per cent on packing-house products, respectively, and subject to 
a minimum charge equal to 10,000 pounds of freish meat to the most 
distant point. 

5. That the rates on fresh meats and packing-house products, in 
peddler-car quantities, from Topeka to destinations in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, west of the Mississippi River, were, are, and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed the carload rates contemporaneously in effct from Topeka 
to the same destinations increased 50 per cent on fresh meats and 
increased 30 per cent on packing-house products, respectively. 

6. These findings are without prejudice to any different findings 
that may be made in I. & S. Docket No. 2595, now pending before 
the Commission. 

7. That complainant has made shipments between December 15, 
1921, and August 31, 1926, at the rates herein found unreasonable 
and paid and bore the charges thereon; that it has been damaged in 
the amount that the charges paid exceed those that would have ac- 
crued at the rates herein found reasonable; and that it is entitled 
to reparation with interest. Complainant should comply with Rule 
V of the Rules of Practice and should furnish satisfactory proof 
that it paid and bore the charges on any shipments moving since 
August 31, 1926. 


Appendix A is as follows: 
RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS 
Fresh Meats 


Min. 21,000 Lbs. 
Single Joint 


Packing- 
House-Products 
Min. 30,000 Lbs. 
Single Joint 


Line Line Line Line 

_ Cents Cents Cents Cents 
5 miles and under.............. 15 19 12 15 
10 miles and over 6........... 15 19 12 15 
15 miles and over 10.......... < we 20 13 16 
20 miles and over 15............ 17 21 14 17 
25 miles and over 20............ 18 22 15 18 
30 miles and over 26........... < 23 16 19 
35 miles and over 80............ 20 24 17 20 
40 miles and over 35........... con 25 18 21 
45 miles and over 40.......... Se 26 19 22 
50 miles and over 45........... . 23 27 20 23 

55 miles and over 50............ 24 28 20.5 23.5 
60 miles and over 55............ 25 29 21 24 
66 miles and over 60....... is cake 26. 30 22 25 
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70 miles and over 65............ 27 31 23 26 
75 miles and over 70............ 28 32 23.5 26.5 
80 miles and over 75............ 29 33 24 27 
85 miles and over 80............ 30 34 25 28 
90 miles and over 85............ 31 35 26 29 
98 miles and over 90........002. 32 36 27 30 
100 miles and over 95............ 33 37 28 31 
105 miles and over 100.......... 5 Fy, 38 29 32 
110 miles and over 105............. 34 38 29 32 
115 miles and over 110............. 35 39 30 33 
120 miles and over 115............. 36 40 31 34 
125 miles and over 120............. 37 41 31 34 
130 miles and over 125............. 38 42 32 35 
135 miles and over 130............. 39 43 32 35 
140 miles and over 135...........,. 40 44 33 36 
145 miles and over 140............. 41 45 33 36 
150 miles and over 145..........0.. 42 46 34 37 
160 miles and over 150............ 43.5 47.5 36 39 
170 miles and over 160............ 45 49 37 40 
180 milés and over 170............ 46 50 38.5 41.5 
190 miles and over 180............ 47.5 51.5 40 43 
200 miles and over 190............ 49 53 41 44 
210 miles and over 200............ 50.5 54.5 42 45 
220 miles and over 210............ 52 56 43 46 
230 miles and over 220............ 53 57 44 47 
240 miles and over 230............ 54 58 45 48 
250 miles and over 240............ 55 59 46 49 
260 miles and over 250............ 56 60 47 50 
280 miles and over 260............. 58 61 49 51 
300 miles and over 280............. 60 63 51 53 
320 miles and over 300............ 62 65 53 55 
340 miles and over 320............ 64 67 55 57 
360 miles and over 340............ 66 69 56 58 
380 miles and over 360............ 68 70 57.5 59.5 
400 miles and over 380............. 70 72 59 61 
425 miles and over 400............. 72 74 61 62 
450 miles and over 425............- 74 76 63 64 
475 miles and over 450............- 76 17 64.5 65.5 
500 miles and over 475............. 77.5 78.5 66 67 
(1) (2) (1) (2) 
Miles Miles Cents Cents Miles Miles Cents Cents 
525 and over 500.... 79 67.5 975 and over 950....102.5 87 


1000 and over 975....102.5 87 

1050 and over 1000....104.5 88.5 
72.5 1100 and over 1050....106 90 
74 1200 and over 1150....109.5 93 
1150 and over 1100....108 91.5 
76 1250 and over 1200....111 94.5 
17 1300 and over 1250....112.5 96 
78 1350 and over 1300....114 97.5 
750 and over 725.... 93 79 1400 and over 1350....115.5 99 
775 and over 750.... 94 80 1450 and over 1400....117 100.5 
800 and over 775.... 95. 81 1500 and over 1450....118.5 102 
825 and over 800.... 97. . 1550 and over 1500....120 103.5 
850 and over 825.... 97. : 1600 and over 1550....121.5 105 
875 and over 850.... 99 84 1650 and over 1600....123 106.5 
900 and over 875.... 99 84 1700 and over 1650....124.5 108 
925 and over 900....101 85.5 1750 and over 1700....126 109.5 
950 and over 925....101 85.5 


550 and over 525.... 81 
575 and over 550.... 83 71 
600 and over 575.... 84. 
625 and over 600.... 86 
650 and over 625.... 87. 
675 and over 650.... 89 
700 and over 675.... 90 
725 and over 700.... 91. 


° 
an ot on 
~| 
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ooo 
oo 
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oo 





(1) Fresh meats, minimum 21,000 pounds, single and joint line. 
j ='t Packing-house products, minimum 30,000 pounds, single and 
() ne. 


For maximum rates on packing-house products to points in New 
Mexico on or east of the line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
through Raton, Albuquerque, Isleta, Belen, Las Cruces, and including 
Santa Fe, and to points in Texas differential territory, add the fol- 
lowing differentials in cents per 100 pounds for so much of the total 
distance, over the route by which the rate is determined, as lies in 
New Mexico so defined or in Texas differential territory, except the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, Amarillo, Tex., and east, and for maxi- 
mum rates on fresh meats in the same territory, add 118 per cent of 
such differentials: 


Cts. Cts. 
25 miles and less ............ - 2 250 miles and over 200...... cee 
50 miles and over 3 300 miles and over 250....... 
75 miles and over 4 850 miles and over 300...... et 
100 miles and over 400 miles and over 350..... 
125 miles and over 450 miles and over 400... Gee 
150 miles and over 500 miles and over 450......... 
175 miles and over Ger G00 MMOs... 6. 00 sbsic cu awead 





200 miles and over 


BALTIMORE WAREHOUSE CASE 


Examiner Bronson Jewell, in a proposed report on further 
hearing in No. 15445, McCormick Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., has recommended reversal of the original report, 
95 I. C. C. 301, by division 4. The Commission, by that division, 
according to the report, found that the practice of defendant 
and two other carriers in employing certain warehouse com- 
panies to perform terminal service in connection with the load- 
ing and unloading of carload package freight at Baltimore and 
refusing to employ other warehouse companies to perform similar 
services, was not unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential 
or prejudicial and dismissed the complaint. On petition of 
complainant the Commission reopened the case for further hear- 
ing and permitted amendments to the complaints, eliminating 
all defendants except the Pennsylvania and making certain other 
changes. At the second hearing, according to the report, the 
Terminal Warehouse Company of Baltimore, alleged in the com- 
plaint to be a shipper receiving discriminatory allowances, in- 
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tervened in behalf of the defense. The Terminal Warehouse 
Company of Philadelphia and the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce also intervened, but did not further participate in the 
proceedings, said the examiner. 


The examiner said the arrangement under which the ter- 
minal allowance was made at Baltimore, a description of the 
services rendered therefor, and the manner in which the services 
were performed, were discussed at length in the original report 
and that there was no dispute regarding those facts. The 
defendant, said he, under a written contract, paid to the Terminal 
Warehouse Company, of Baltimore, 35 cents per ton for ter- 
minal services rendered in connection with carload package 
freight at Baltimore, except that on flour the measure of the 
charge varied. One of the objections to’ the present practice 
of making allowances, he said, was the alleged insufficiency of 
the tariff provisions which ostensibly authorized the payment. 
After the issuance of the original report, defendant acquiesced 
in the opinion expressed in that report that, as regarding ship- 
ments consigned to or by the Terminal Warehouse Company, the 
terminal company was not entitled to preferential treatment in 
the matter of allowances, by addition of a provision to its tariff 
expressly denying allowances on shipments consigned to or by 
the terminal company, said the examiner. Continuing, he said: 


The evidence upon further hearing makes it indisputably clear 
that shipments so consigned are in reality handled exactly the same 
and the interests of the parties are exactly the same as in the 
case of shipments where the name of some concern is inserted as 
consignee, in ‘‘care of’’ the Terminal Company. As previously re- 
marked, following the Commission’s decision, customers of the Ter- 
minal Company, who had formerly shown that company as consignee 
on their bills of lading, were notified to make the change in the 
billing mentioned. There has been no other change in the re- 
lationship of the parties, yet defendant and intervener insist upon 
the legality of the allowance under the altered form of billing, at 
the same time that they concede allowances should not be paid on 
certain shipments where the consignors had neglected to make the 
suggested change. It is inconceivable that the true status of the 
parties to the transportation contract, or the obligations of defendant 
as a common carrier could depend merely upon the exact form of 
the entries of the billing. The decisions are too numerous to cite 
in which the Supreme Court has held that the billing is not con- 
trolling and that it would look beyond into the substance of the 
matter or transaction. Upon the present record the conclusion must 
be reached, then, that the Terminal Company and complainant com- 
pany, to or from whose respective warehouses traffic is handled in 
substantially the same manner, are shippers or receivers of freight; 
and that the lawfulness of the arrangement under which allowances 
are made to the former company for terminal services on such ship- 
ments is a question which, under the interstate commerce act, the 
Commission must decide. 


Another change in complainant’s position since the first decision 
in this case results from its present contention that the allowance 
made the Terminal Company is not only unjustly discriminatory, but 
is a rebate given in violation of the Elkins act. The contracts under 
which the Terminal Company purports to act as agent of defendant 
in the handling of carload freight stipulates that it shall give prefer- 
ence in the use of its facilities to traffic moving over defendant’s 
lines and shall not be extended to traffic passing over other lines 
without defendant’s consent. Failure to comply with these condi- 
tions is made ground for the cancellation of the agreement by de- 
fendant. This agreement, it is urged, is used in the solicitation of 
traffic and to influence its routing over defendant’s lines; and the 
allowance paid thereunder is in payment for that service and not 
for the loading and unloading of the shipments. 


Complainant further contends that the terminal services per- 
formed by the Terminal Company are not transportation services 
for which allowances can properly be made. It discusses each of 
them and says that they are either trade services which any mer- 
chandise warehouse is accustomed to perform; or services which 
a carrier is not obligated to perform; or services to protect the car- 
rier from liabilities where none exist. The contention that the load- 
ing, unloading and handling of the shipments is not properly trans- 
portation service is supported only by reference to the rules in the 
consolidated classification relating to carload shipments and by the 
statement that it is unique and has no counterpart in railroad prac- 
tice elsewhere. As to the first objection it is sufficient to point out 
that many classification rules are modified by exceptions. The latter 
- statement is not accurate. The same arrangement as is here under 
attack is also in effect at other seaboard points. Until the Com- 
mission’s decision by Division 2 in Loading and Unloading Car- 
load Freight, 101 I. C. C. 394, carriers were accustomed them- 
selves to load and unload certain carload shipments at some in- 
terior points. In the cited case, the continuance of this loading 
and unloading service was authorized at certain points, but the 
carriers were permitted to publish and collect separate charges 
therefor. It is difficult to comprehend why loading and unloading 
should be regarded as a transportation service in the case of less- 
than-carload shipments, and fail to be so regarded when the ship- 
ments are in carload lots. The circumstances under which the 
custom was established of including such services in the line-haul 
charge in the one instance and not in the other is clearly set out 
in Int. Comm. Comm. vs. Del. L. & W. R. R., 200 U. S. 235. 


Taking as established then the following propositions: that the 
Terminal Company and complainant are both shinpers and receivers 
of freight, that the terminal services here considered are transporta- 
tion services, and that defendant's tariffs adeauately provifle for the 
rendering of such services and the payment of an allowance to the 
Terminal Company, where it relieves defendant of the obligation thus 
assumed: the question remains whether defendant’s practice of mak- 
ing the Terminal Company an allowance for this purpose and refusing 
it to other shiprers an‘? receivers results in unjust discrimination 
against comvlainant and in undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage to the Terminal Company. Very little need be said 
to demonstrate that such discrimination does result from the ar- 
rangerent now in effect. Both companies, as merchandise ware- 
houces, derive the greater part of their revenue through arrange- 
ments with manrvfacturers and wholesalers outside of Maryland, 
under which goods are shinpred into the warehouse at Baltimore, 
there separated, and distributed in less-than-carload lots by rail, 
truck or other means. There are various incidental services such 
as the necessary bookkeeping and insurance. An aggregate charge 
is made for the entire transaction, which includes the railroad trans- 
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portation. By reason of its allowance the Terminal Company can 
quote an aggregate charge lower than complainant, which must 
either shrink its charge in the amount of the allowance or stand 
the risk of loosing the business. The evidence shows that in many 
instances complainant has lost customers because of the lower 
charges by the Terminal Company. Defendant does not attempt to 
refute this evidence, relying upon the Commission’s finding by Di- 
vision 4 on the record of the first hearing that complainant has no 
relation with 2 common carrier which could result in a discrimination 
against it in violation of the interstate commerce act. 

The evidence also shows that, although the Terminal Company’s 
warehouses are nominally open to the general public to be used as 
freight stations for the forwarding of freight, they are not in fact 
so used by any others than the particular shippers who employ the 
Terminal Company to store and distribute their goods. Because of 
very similar restrictions, which prevented actual use by the general 
public, the Commission in St. Louis Terminal Case (34 I. C. C. 453), 
found discriminatory an arrangement by which allowances were 
paid by carriers to certain transfer companies designated in their 
tariffs for hauling traffic by wagon between their tracks in East St. 
Louis, Ill., and imaginary terminal points on the St. Louis, Mo., bank 
of the river. : i 

The Terminal Company suggests that one reason for complainant's 
failure to make greater profits is the erection of its warehouses in 
1920, during the period of high construction costs. It also remarks 
that complainant had ample opportunity before building to inform 
itself of the long-standing terminal arrangement. Such matters afford 
no justification for the continuance of an arrangement shown to 
result in discrimination and undue prejudice. 

The terminal allowance averages about $7 per car. Owing to 
the location of complainant’s warehouses on the Municipal Belt Line, 
defendant and other carriers absorb a switching charge of $6 on 
each car delivered to that point. Apparently this is the usual cus- 
tom with respect to all traffic destined to points on that line. There 
is nothing of record to indicate that the final cost to defendant is 
any greater for delivery to complainant’s warehouse than to the 
Terminal Company or that this difference in location represents such a 
dissimilarity of circumstances as to justify the present allowance 
agreement. ma 

Upon the present record, the Commission should find that the 
Terminal Warehouse Company and complainant are shippers and 
receivers of freight; that complainant is a person within the mean- 
ing of section 2, and a corporation within the meaning of section 3 
of the act, and is entitled under section 13, to petition for relief from 
violations of the act. 

The Commission should further find, that the terminal services 
here under consideration are transportation services; that allowances 
can lawfully be made shippers for the performance of such services; 
and that defendant has so provided legally by proper tariff publicatioh. 

The Commision should further find that defendant’s practice 
of making an allowance to the Terminal Warehouse Company for 
the performance of terminal services in connection with the load- 
ing and unloading of carload package freight at Baltimore and refus- 
ing to make the same allowance to complainant and other warehouse 
companies for performing similar services results in unjust discrim- 
ination in violation of section 2, and undue prejudice to complainant 
in violation of section 3 of the act. 


COMBINATION ON CEMENT 


Examiner J. H. Smith, in No. 19875, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Graham County R. R. Co. et al., has recommended that 
the Commission find that the combination rate of 32 cents 
charged on one carload of cement shipped from North Birming- 
ham, Ala., to Robbinsville, N. C., in 1926, was inapplicable 
and that the applicable rate was a combination of 29.5 cents, 
produced by reducing one factor thereof in accordance with the 
Jones’ rule for making rates by combination. He said the Com- 
mission should award reparation to the basis of the combination 
treated in accordance with the combination rule. 


RATE ON PIG IRON 


Examiner J. P. McGrath, in No. 19082, H. B. Smith Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al., embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. 
B. & O. et al., has recommended that the Commission find that 
the applicabale joint commodity rate of $5.54 per 2,240 pounds, 
minimum 56,000 pounds, assessed on pig iron from Johnstown, 
Pa., to Westfield, Mass., was, is and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, exceeds or may 
exceed $5.04, minimum 56,000 pounds, and award reparation. 





RATES ON COTTON IN BALES 

Examiner E. L. Gienn, in No. 19237, Southern Traffic and 
Audit Association vs. Frisco et al., has recommended rates for 
the future and reparation on a finding of unreasonableness as 
to rates on cotton in bales, any quantity, from Ashdown and 
Blytheville, Ark., to Brenham, Tex. The report also embraces 
a sub-number, Same vs. Same. Glenn said the Commission 
should find that the rates assailed had been, were and would 
be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from the 
—_ — of origin to Fort Worth, Tex., and points grouped 
therewith. 





RATE ON STRUCTURAL STEEL 
In No. 19908, J. R. Forner, as J. R. Forner Co., vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al., Examiner A. E. Later has recommended that the 
Commission find that a rate of 69 cents charged on twelve car- 
loads of structural steel from Speedway, Mo., to Rudd, Okla., 
in July, 1926, was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
55 cents and award reparation. 





PEACHES MISROUTED 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
A. E. Later in No. 19861, Nash Dietz Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
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et al., on a finding that a carload of peaches from Highland, 
Ark., to Columbus, Neb., was misrouted by the Union Pacific. 


ENAMELED COPPER WIRE RATE 


Examiner Philip S. Peyser, in No. 19685, Dudlo Manufac- 
turing Corporation vs. Chicago & North Western et al., has 
recommended that the Commission find unreasonable the rate 
on enameled copper wire, in carloads, from Fruitvale, Calif., to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to the extent it exceeded $1.92, on a 50,000 
pound minimum and award reparation to that basis on two 
carloads shipped in June, 1925. 


COAL DIVISIONS INEQUITABLE 

Examiner W. M. Carney, in No. 18478, Strouds Creek & Mud- 
dlety vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., has recommended that the Com- 
mission find that the 18-cent division received by the complain- 
ing road out of the joint rates on coal from mines on its line 
to interstate destinations on the lines of the defendants is un- 
reasonable, unjust and inequitable and that the just, reasonable 
and equitable division would be 32 cents per net ton. He said 
that divisions should be adjusted back to September 10, 1925, in 
accordance with the prayer of the complainant, made in its com- 
plaint filed May 29, 1926. The Commission, in Tioga Coal Co. 
vs. B. & O., 101 I. C. C. 611, required the establishment of joint 
rates from mines on the complainant’s line, in connection with 
the B. & O., effective September 19, 1925. The Commission did 
not prescribe the division but left that for adjustment between 
the carriers. The short line was not satisfied with the division 
allowed by its connection, and filed the complaint on which Car- 
ney made the proposed report. 


FARM WAGON RATES 


In a proposed report on No. 19202, Traffic Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., and 
I. and S. No. 2939, Rates on vehicles from North Carolina and 
Virginia points to southern and eastern points, Examiner Burton 
Fuller said the Commission should find not unreasonable the 
rates on farm wagons, carloads, from Lynchburg, Va., to inter- 
state destinations in southern classification territory and dismiss 
the complaint. He said it should find justified proposed in- 
creases on like traffic from South Clarksville, South Boston and 
Chase City, Va., and Winston-Salem, Hickory and Wilson, N. C. 
But he said it should find not justified the proposed increased 
L. C. L. rates on horse-drawn freight delivery wagons from Wil- 
son to interstate destinations in southern classification territory, 
and should order the schedules proposing such increases can- 
celled. 


L. C .L. CHICORY RATES 

Examiner A. J. Sullivan, in No. 19460, Jackson (Miss.) Traf- 
fic Bureau vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., proposes that the 
Commission shall find unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful 
the less-than-carload rates on roasted and ground chickory in 
double bags, from Chicago, Ill., and New Orleans, La., to Jack: 
son, Miss., to the extent they exceeeded fifth class rates which 
were applicable on green and roasted coffee, and cereal coffee 
substitutes, in double bags, and award reparation. The com- 
plaint involved shipments since April 1, 1925. 


LUMBER CASE PROPOSED FOR DISMISSAL 


Examiner J. H. Smith has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 19789, Peru Plow & Wheel Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul et al., on a finding that the rate on lumber, from Stough- 
ae Wis., to La Salle, Ill., is not unreasonable or unduly preju- 

cial. 


MIXED FURNITURE RATES 


Examiner John Davey has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 19391, Mather Brothers vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
et al., on a finding that rates on mixed furniture, carloads, from 
Atlanta, Ga., to West Palm Beach, Fla., are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


LAKE SAND RATE CASE 
Examiner A. J. Sullivan has proposed the dismissal of No} 
19635, Rock Island Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville et al., on a finding that the rate on lake sand, 
from Michigan City, Ind., to Moline and Rock Island, IIl., is 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


PIG AND ANTIMONIAL LEAD 


Examiner Richard Yardley, in No. 18420, Standard Battery 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Kansas City Southern et al., has recom- 
mended that the Commission find unreasonable the rates on pig 
and antimonial lead, in straight or mixed carloads, from Ontario, 
Okla., to Fort Worth, Tex., and red lead and dry litharge, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Joplin, Mo., to Fort Worth, pre- 
scribe new ones and award reparation. The report also covers a 
sub-number, Same vs. Same. The examiner said the Commis- 
sion should find the rates on pig and antimonial lead unrea- 
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sonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 44 
cents; and red lead and litharge to the extent they exceeded, ex- 
ceed or may exceed 56 cents. 


SECOND-HAND RAILWAY CARS 


Examiner John J. Crowley has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 19419, Haffner Thrall Car Co. vs. Northern Pacific, on a 
finding that the charges collected on second-hand railway cars 
from Granite City, Idaho, to Vader, Wash., in 1925, were not 
unlawful. The cars, seven flat cars, the examiner said, were re- 
ceived as articles of freight and not as railway equipment, and 
that the charges thereon were not unlawful. 


TRUCK CABS AND BODIES 


Examiner J. M. Fiedler has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 19097, Badger Equipment Co., successor to Badger Body 
Manufacturing Co., vs. Chicago & North Western et al., on a 
finding that the rate on automobile freight truck cabs and 
bodies, in carloads, from Oshkosh, Wis., to Omaha, Neb., are 
not unreasonable. 


COTTONSEED OIL RATES 


Attorney-Examiner George M. Curtis has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 18861, Los Angeles Soap Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., 
on a finding that the rates on cottonseed oil, in tank carloads, 
from Phoenix, Glendale and Mesa, Ariz., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
were not and are not unreasonable. The complainant asked for 
reparation to the basis of a rate of 50 cents established subse- 
quent to the movement. Before the formal complaint was filed, 
the Commission, in an informal proceeding, authorized repara- 
tion by agreement to which the complainant in this case was not 
a party. Curtis said the reparation was allowed in the informal 
proceedings to enable the shippers receiving it to meet the com- 
petition of shippers in another territory because of a general 
readjustment therein such as was effected by Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission vs. A. & S., 98 I. C. C. 188, and as subsequently 
readjusted in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 2038. 
In the circumstances attending the reduction of the assailed 
rate, 65 cents, Curtis said it did not follow that the rate prior to 
the reduction was unreasonable because it was voluntarily re- 
duced or reduced by agreement between the defendants and 
other shippers in the same territory covered by the complaint. 
In support of that proposition he cited Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. 
vs. Santa Fe, 20 I. C. C. 48, and United Fig & Date Co. vs. A. C. 
L., 115 I. C. C. 648. 


VIRGINIA RATE CASES 


(Special Correspondence From Richmond, Va.) 


The State Corporation Commission of Virginia held another 
hearing last week in cases Nos. 3102 and 3136, involving the in- 
trastate rate structure within the state of Virginia. The South- 
ern Railway presented exhibits dealing with various class scales 
within and without Virginia and proposed for application on its 
line and on interline traffic within Virginia Scale K2 prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 13494. This 
carrier also proposed to cancel the Virginia Classification, par- 
ticular classes from 1 to D, inclusive, and to substitute therefor 
the Southern Classification. It took no cognizance of the fact 
that that part of Virginia south of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way was in Southern Classification Territory and that part north 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway was in Official Classification 
Territory. The Atlantic Coast Line Railway adopted the pro- 
posal of the Southern Railway. Its testimony and exhibits were 
along the same line. The Seaboard Air Line Railway likewise 
adopted the Southern Railway proposal, but also proposed 
joint line differentials. It will be recalled that in prescrib- 
ing K2 Scale in No. 13494, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
stated that in fixing the level of rates it had taken into consid- 
eration joint line hauls. See Finding 7 on page 628 of the Com- 
mission’s report in 13494, viz: “We find that no sufficient rea- 
son has been shown for joint line differentials or arbitraries, but 
that the absence of such differentials is a factor which should 
be given some weight in determining the level of the distance 
scale,” 


The Norfolk & Western Railway also proposed the 13494 
scale, but felt that it was entitled to the weakeline differentials 
fixed by the Commission in that case. on class traffic. This car- 
rier also advocated weak line differentials on commodity traffic. 
The Danville & Western pleaded for special treatment in view 
of its heavy financial losses and operating difficulties. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, operating a line from Norton, 
Va., southwest to the Tennessee-Virginia state line, submitted 
testimony to the effect that only about four or five per cent of 
its traffic was class traffic, but insisted that in view of its poor 
financial showing the class rates should not be reduced in any 
way. The Pennsylvania, in respect to its Norfolk Division 
within the state of Virginia, stated that it was appearing in this 
case on the defensive more for the purpose of preventing a re- 
duction in rates rather than making a proposal. 

A rather unique position was taken by the Chesapeake & 
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Western Railway. This railway stated it was not proposing rates 
but was contending that the Commission should take care of it 
by granting it larger divisions than it now received in respect 
to interline traffic. There was considerable discussion as to 
whether or not the commission had jurisdiction over the matter 
of divisions but no ruling was made by the commission. 

All the carriers were unanimous in stating that until the 
level of the rates was fixed they would not be in position to 
determine just what fourth section departures they would seek. 
They felt that the matter of departures from fourth section 
should be left for future determination. 

The cases were adjourned on the evening of December 8 
and hearings will be resumed on January 25, on which date ship- 
pers will begin cross-examination of carriers’ witnesses, imme- 
diately following which the shippers will put in their case. The 
water lines are scheduled to go on January 30. The commission 
stated that shippers who desired to cross-examine witnesses of 
the carriers should notify counsel for the carriers at least ten 
days before January 25 which witnesses they desired to have at 
the hearing for cross-examination purposes. 


RATES ON PIG IRON 


The hearing in Docket 19699, St. Louis Coke and Iron Cor- 
poration against the A. G. S. and others (see Traffic World, 
December 10, page 1386) before Examiners Hagerty and Clif- 
ford, at Chicago, ended December 10. 

At the conclusion of the testimony, Examiner Hagerty said 
that the volume of testimony and exhibits, requiring close study, 
was such that he did not feel he could issue his proposed report 
at the time, as he had done recently in several cases, but that, 
for the benefit of counsel, in writing their briefs and making 
their arguments, he would state the impressions the examiners 
had received from the testimony. His purpose was to give 
counsel an opportunity to clear up any erroneous impressions 
the examiners might have received or any omissions of an im- 
portant nature. A proposed report would be issued in the usual 
manner, he said. 

With reference to a motion made in the course of the 
hearing by intervening counsel, he said the examiners were of 
the opinion that, in so far as the complaint involved allega- 
tions of unreasonableness or prejudice as to intrastate rates 
and routes, and in so far as the allegation of prejudice to com- 
plainant was charged as to intrastate rates from complainant’s 
plant as against interstate rates from the plants of its compet- 
itors, they believed the Commission had no jurisdiction. He 
asked that counsel make complete and comprehensive argument 
on those points in their briefs. As to the charges of unrea- 
sonableness of the interstate rates, he said, complainant had 
failed to make out a prima facie case and had not shown that 
the level of the rates had materially hampered complainant in 
the disposal of its product. As to the charges of prejudice to 
complainant and preference of competitors, he said, the testi- 
mony showed that there were some inequalities, but did not 
establish that the lower or higher of such rates were of an 
unreasonable nature, or that the rates, taken as a whole, were 
seriously out of line from complainant’s plant as compared with 
those available to his competitors. 

Before the examiner made his statement of impressions, 
counsel for the complainant said he would file a complaint be- 
fore the Illinois commission charging prejudice to the com- 
plainant as to the intrastate rates applicable from Granite City 
as against the intrastate rates applicable from Chicago. 

The afternoon of December 9 and the morning of Decem- 

, ber 10 were occupied with the presentation of carrier testimony. 

It was mainly devoted to comparisons of complainant’s rates 
with those effective from other points in the territory and 
criticism of the scale proposed by the complainant. The gen- 
eral level of the rates was said to be low, particularly as to 
those applicable in W. T. L. territory, and the ability of the 
iron and steel industry to meet that level was insisted on. 
Carrier witnesses said there was no precedent for basing a 
scale of rates for application to line-haul traffic on switching 
rates, as complainant had done, and that the progression of 
complainant’s proposed scale was unscientific. It was pointed 
out that the industry, generally, insisted that it preferred a 
grouping adjustment to the application of a straight mileage 
scale, and that that was dictated by carrier competition as well 
as by industrial tompetition. 





FLORIDA FERTILIZER INQUIRY 


The Commission, on petition of the steam roads operating 
in Florida, in No. 20358, has instituted an inquiry under the 
thirteenth section, as to the quality of the rates on fertilizer 
materials and articles taking the same rates, promulgated by the 
Florida commission May 10 last. 


NEW YORK VEHICLE SERVICE 
The Commission has revised its order creating No. 19715, 
constructive and off-track railroad freight stations on Manhattan 
Island, N. Y., so as to enable it to go into everything that is 
done in connection with off-track freight station receipt and 
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delivery by carriers serving or holding themselves out to serve 
Manhattan Island by means of trucks, drays, or other vehicles, 
or to and from off-track stations within the lighterage limits 
of New York Harbor, as defined in the tariffs. As originally 
drawn, the order said nothing about such services within the 
lighterage limits, but confined the inquiry as to service from and 
to Manhattan Island. 


NEW YORK MILK RATES 


The Commission has vacated its order in No. 11623, rates, 
fares, and charges of the New York Central and other railroads 
in New York, entered November 13, 1920, as to intrastate rates 
on milk, cream, etc., so as to restore jurisdiction over those 
rates to the New York state commission. That body alleged 
that the federal order “froze” the rates so as to free them from 
regulation by any commission and caused discrimination against 
intrastate commerce. Vacation of the order will allow the state 
authorities to deal with the rates. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 18616, Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. et al, and I. and S. 2735, Transit Provisions on 
Grain and Related Articles destined to Duluth, Minn., and re- 
lated points, assigned for December 17, at Washington, D. C., 
was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 3 
totaled 915,408 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads 
with the car service division of the American Railway Associa. 
tion. This was an increase of 74,605 cars above the preceding 
week, when loadings were reduced due to the observance of 
Thanksgiving Day. The total for the week ended December 3 
was, however, a decrease of 135,811 cars under the same week 
last year and 105,431 cars below the same week in 1925. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Decem- 
ber 3 and for the corresponding period of 1926 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,058 and 11,052; live 
stock, 3,336 and 3,329; coal, 35,369 and 59,409; coke, 2,096 and 3,218; 
forest products, 4,534 and 4,705; ore, 1,174 and 1,752; merchandise, L. 
©. Tea 67, 488 and 70,021; miscellaneous, 78,343 and 84,713; total, 1927, 
200, 39) 1926, 238,199; 1925, 227,913. 

Aflegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,540 and 4,926; live 
stock, 2,376 and 2,612; coal, 39,082 and 65,802; coke, 4,163 and 5,968; 
forest products, 2 402 and 3, 364; ore, 2,414 and 2,177; merchandise, a 
C. L., 58,979 and 5 5,276; miscellaneous, 70,625 and 78, 616; total, 1927, 
179, 581; a O26, 218, ate 1925, 199,661. 

Pocahontas district: Grain’ and grain products, 250 and 262; live 
stock, 107 and 130; coal, 30,422 and 48,634; coke, 414 and i forest 
products, 1,587 and 1,726; ore, 207 and 89; merchandise, Cc. 
7,674 and 7, 636; miscellaneous, 5,862 and 6, 105; total, 1927, 46, Boas 1926 
65, 181; 1925, 60 "064 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,288 and 3,942; live 
stock, 2,057 and 2,085; coal, 22,547 and 32,776; coke, 578 and 794; for- 
est: products, 19, 818 and 22, 096; ore, 1,287 and i, 282; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 42,069 and 42,325; miscellaneous, 55,742 and 60, 640; total, 1927, 
147, 386; 1926, 165,940; 1935, 163,835. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,913 and 9,956; 
live stock, 9,955 and 10,849; coal, 9,917 and 11,568; coke, 1,254 and 
1,600; forest Products, 15, 042 and 15, 913; ore, 623 and 935; merchandise, 
, & L., 33,821 and 33,809; miscellaneous, 30,408 and 31,336; total, 
1927, 114, 933; 1926, 115, 246; 1925, 121,470. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 14,218 and 
12,525; live stock, 12,716 and 12,448; coal, 14,951 and 24,359; coke, 354 
and 451; forest products, 8,999 and % 453; ore, 3,298 and 4, 249; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 34,485 and 35,887; miscellaneous, 54,346 and BS, 595; 
total, 19327, 143,367; 1936, 155,966; 1925, 157,054. 

Southwestern ‘district: Grain and grain products, 5,541 and 5,713; 
live stock, 3,878 and 3,390; coal, 5,908 and 8,250; coke, 172 and 332; 
ag roducts, 8,633 and 9, 348; ore, 503 and 441: merchandise, i. C. 
Es, 21 and 17, 478; miscellaneous, 41,264 and 46,994; total, 1927, 
83, "aoe 1926, 91, 946; 1925, 90,842. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 49,808 and 48,376; live 
stock, 34, 425 and 34,483; coal, 158,196 and 250, 798; coke, 9,031 and 
12, 962; forest products, 61, 015 and 64, 604; ore, 9,506 and 10, 925; mer- 
chandise, Mm &. 256, 837 and 261, 712: miscellaneous, 336, 5$0 and 
366,999; total, 1927, "915, 408; 1926, 1,051, 219; 1925, 1,020,839. 

Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 


two previous years follows: 


1927 1926 1925 

Vive Weems im JAWURTY .....60cccccecwses 4,524,749 4,428,256 4,456,949 
Four weeks in February.............. 3,823,931 3,677,332 3,623,047 
BOUT BOGKS. Im MAIC! «oes sccvcccwcceces 4,016,395 3,877,397 3,702,413 
i ee SD. err 4,890,749 4,791,006 4,710,903 
ge | ee 4,096,742 4,145,820 3,869,306 
i ee ee eee 3,974,160 4,089,340 3,965,872 
DEVO WO FT DU iaicc voce ccccccccscts 4,935,397 5,213,759 4,945,091 
Pour Wend Tt AUBUBE. 00 cccccecccicvss 4,249,359 4,388,118 4,321,427 
Four weeks in September.............. 4,360,022 4,523,112 4,297,936 
Five weeks in October..............0- 5,587,921 5,967,576 5,537,159 
Four weeks in November............. 3,822,620 4,248,272 4,093,715 
WOGM GNEGE SIUC. Dep cccccwnissecdeeses ,408 1; 051, "219 1 020, 839 

"OMvc.cxe kde Conee va cums caren 49,197,453 50,401,207 48,544,657 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


Copies of Consolidated Classification Docket No. 32, cover- 
ing hearings of the onsolidated Classification Committee to be 
held in New York, January 10, Chicago, January 17, and Atlanta, 
January 25, are being mailed this week to subscribers for The 
Traffic Bulletin. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


_——— 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Where goods 
are transported by a common carrier under an order notify bill 
of lading, the deiivery of the goods by the carrier to the person 
directed to be notified, without a surrender of the bill of lading, 
amounts to a conversion of the property by the carrier, and 
renders it liable in trover to the shipper. (George C. Speir & 
Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 140 S.E. Rep. 438.) 

Under an ordinary contract of open shipment, providing for 
unconditional delivery at a private side track of the consignee, 
the carrier completes its contract for carriage and delivery by 
placing the goods upon the consignee’s side track as directed. 
Georgia Cotton Co. v. Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 19 Ga. App. 
576, 580, 91 S.E. 933. This is true for the reason that in such 
a case the carrier has done all it has agreed to do, and there 
is no reason why the person to whom the goods are consigned 
cannot appropriate them without infringing upon the rights of 
the shipper. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
rule just stated would have application where the goods, al- 
though routed to a private siding, are transported under an 
order notify bill of lading. Upon this proposition the authori- 
ties would seem to be in conflict (Ward v. Pere Marquette Ry. 
Co., 231 Mich, 323, 204 N.W. 120; Quinn-Sheperdson Co. v. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 141 Minn. 100, 169 N.W. 422), and it might 
be the rule that in such a case the placement of the goods 
upon the side track designated amounts to nothing more than 
a tender of delivery upon compliance by the order notify con- 
signee with the terms of the affreightment contract, since such 
a tender would not justify their unlawful seizure in violation 
of the terms of the bill of lading. Levers v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 22 N.M. 599, 166 P. 1178, L.R.A. 1918A, 294; Conrad 
Schopp Fruit Co. v. Missouri Pac. R. Co., 115 Mo. App. 352, 
91 S.W. 402; Quinn-Sheperdson Co. v. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
supra. But, however this may be, in an order notify shipment, 
where neither the written contract of affreightment nor the 
prevailing custom is such as to authorize delivery upon a pri- 
vate side track of an order notify consignee, the unauthorized 
placement of the goods on such a siding would not of itself 
amount to a delivery, since the consignee in such a case is not 
compelled to accept such a tender of the goods, and, until he 
does so, the carrier remains in custody thereof and continues 
to be responsible therefor. Such a placement could amount to 
nothing more than a tender of delivery upon compliance by the 
order notify consignee with the terms of the affreightment 
contract, and would not justify their unlawful seizure by such 
consignee in violation of the terms prescribed by the bill of 
lading.—Ibid. 

In the instant case, the record would not authorize a finding 
in favor of the plaintiff, either upon the theory of a delivery 
arising from a tender of the goods by the carrier and their 


* actual acceptance by the order notify consignee, or upon the 


theory that the contract of shipment required delivery upon the 
private side track of the order notify consignee, and that, in 
thus placing the goods as directed, the delivery became com- 
plete. Not only is there an entire absence of proof going to 
indicate that the tender of the goods for acceptance was con- 
summated into a delivery by an actual acceptance of the goods 
on the part of the order notify consignee, but, on the contrary, 
it appears that the shipment was in terms rejected by the order 
notify consignee, and the shipper and the carrier were notified 
thereof prior to the placement of the car upon the side track. 
Not only is there an entire absence of proof by the written 
terms of the contract of affreightment, or by previous conduct 
of the parties to the shipment amounting to an established cus- 
tom, that the delivery of the goods was contemplated to be 
completed by placing them on a private siding of the order 
notify consignee, but there is also an entire absence of proof 
that the siding on which the goods were placed was in fact a 
private side track under the control of the order notify con- 
signee.—Ibid. 

Even were it to be assumed that permission by the carrier 
for an order notify consignee to enter a car for the purpose of 
inspection could amount to a conversion by the carrier (See 
Hines v. Scott, 112 Tex. 506, 248 S.W. 663; Conrad Schopp 
Fruit Co. v. Missouri Pac. R. Co., supra; Quinn-Sheperdson Co. 
v. Great Northern Ry. Co., supra), the circumstances proved 
by which it was sought to indicate that an inspection of the 
car had been made in no wise indicate that the inspection, if 
made, was made with the knowledge or consent of the defend- 
ant. Nor would the evidence that the contents of the car had 
been subsequently jointly checked over and found intact by the 
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agent of the plaintiff and the order notify consignee, in the 
presence of an agent of the defendant, amount to proof of a con- 
version, since the purport of such jointly conducted check and 
inspection would be to indicate that the goods in fact had not 
been delivered.—Ibid. 

Under the foregoing rulings, the court did not err in direct- 
ing a verdict for the defendant.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit). An employer is 
not liable for employee’s acts done to effectuate an independent 
fraudulent purpose of his own, in utter disregard of the object 
for which he was employed, and not for purpose of furthering 
his employer’s business. (Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v. Gleason, 
21 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 883). 

Where railroad employee forged a bill of lading purporting 
to represent shipment of cotton from another city to a fictitious 
person, notify plaintiff, with draft attached, and on inquiry by 
plaintiff at railroad office, after notice of arrival, said employee 
falsely informed plaintiff that cotton had arrived, and thereby 
induced plaintiff to pay draft, with proceeds of which employee 
absconded, held that, notwithstanding Act Aug. 29, 1916, Sec. 
22 (49 USCA Sec. 102 (Comp. St. Sec. 8604kk) ) and that it was 
part of employee’s duties to give notice of arrivals, railroad was 
not liable, in absence of evidence that employee had actual or 
apparent authority to issue bills of lading in city where bill 
of lading purported to have been issued.—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 








od 


(City Court of New York, Trial Term.) In action against 
shipowner for damages to wool shipment from sea water enter- 
ing hold through hatches, when hatch covers were washed away 
or damaged during storm, burden was on shipowner to prove 
the exercise of due diligence to make ship seaworthy (Harter 
Act, Sec. 3 (46 USCA Sec. 192; U. S. Comp. St .Sec. 8031) ) and 
it was not relieved of such obligation by stipulation in bill of lad- 
ing that ship was not liable for damages from entry of water 
into ship from any cause. (Jeremiah Williams & Co., Inc., vs. 
Lamport & Holt, Limited, 224 N. Y. Sup. 587). 

Where jury does not decide a case on prejudice, passion or 
mistake, the court has no right to set aside the verdict, or in 
any manner interfere therewith; but where jury does not com- 
prehend the facts in the case, or has overlooked the law as 
charged by the court, it is court’s duty, in doing substantial 
justice to both sides, to set aside the verdict and grant a new 
trial.—Ibid. 

Where verdict for defendant is set aside, and new trial 
granted, on the ground that it was not founded on the evidence, 
and that jury disregarded instructions on the law, costs will 
not be granted.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where a motor bus operator 
either operates equipment which he is not authorized, under his 
certificate to operate, or fails to pay into the treasury of the 
state of Ohio the tax required by section 614-94, General Code, 
upon the equipment which he is actually operating, or abandons 
operation over a portion of his certificated route without ap- 
proval of such abandonment by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, or willfully operates upon a schedule not on file with the 
Public Utilities Commission, as required by law, a good cause 
for revocation of the certificate is thereby established under 
section 614-87, General Code. (Miami Valley Transit Corpora- 
tion vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 158 N. E. Rep. 591). 

(Supreme Court of Washington). Defendant, doing busi- 
ness as automobile transfer company, held to have no carrier’s 
lien on donkey engine, which it had fransported, for services 
in hauling other material (Contractors’ Machinery & Storage 
Co. vs. Gueguen, 260 Pac. Rep. 669). 

Defendant, doing business as auto transfer company, held 
to have lost carrier’s lien for hauling donkey engine by delivery 
to owner’s lessee.—Ibid. 

Where defendant, doing business as auto transfer company, 
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lost his lien for hauling a donkey engine by delivering it to the 
lessee, the lien could not be acquired again when defendant 
gained possession of the engine to haul it back to the lessor.— 
Ibid. 

Where defendant, doing business as automobile transfer 
company, held a donkey engine, claiming a carrier’s lien on it, 
and included nonlienable items in his claim, and made no de- 
mand for a reasonable amount which might have been found 
due, and the evidence would have supported a finding that all 
charges for hauling the engine had been paid, held that he was 
not entitled to any lien and trial court properly enjoined him 
from selling engine to satisfy claimed lien and accrued storage 
charges.—Ibid. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


In an opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes in No. 102, Robins 
Dry Dock & Repair Co., petitioner, vs. George Flint et al., the 
Supreme Court of the United States, December 12, reversed the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. The proceed- 
ing was a libel brought by time charterers of the steamship 
Bjornefjord against the dry dock company to recover for loss 
of use of the steamer between August 1 and August 15, 1917. 
The libellants recovered in the lower courts. 

In No. 98, Chesapeake & Ohio, petitioner, vs. Leitch, a per- 
sonal injury case, the judgment of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of West Virginia was affirmed by an equally divided 
court. The carrier lost in the lower court. 

In Nos. 613 and 614, Lehigh Valley, petitioner, vs. The State 
of Russia, the court denied petitions for writs of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. The actions 
arose out of the destruction of war munitions in the custody of 
the Lehigh Valley on the night of July 29-30, 1916, by fire that 
devastated Black Tom Island in the New York harbor district. 
The munitions were ordered by the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment, then in existence. Suit was begun by its successor, the 
Provisional Russian government, and judgment was rendered 
for $853,901 in No. 613, and for $3,180 in No. 614. The Lehigh 
Valley, among other things, contended that the suit should 
have been abated because there was no successor to the 
Provisional government, the United States having refused to 
recognize the Soviet government. It said that unless certiorari 
were granted, the proceeds of the judgment would come into 
the possession of the Soviet. Thereby, the Lehigh Valley said, 
the Soviet would reap the full benefits of the federal judicial 
power though its political existence as a “foreign state” had 
been and was still being denied by the federal executive. 

The carrier cited a number of New York state court decis- 
ions in which the state courts had declined to allow the Soviet 
to maintain actions in those courts and contended that what had 
been done in the federal courts was not good law as passed 
upon by the only courts that had had presented to them ques- 
tions as to the maintenance of suits in behalf of Russia since 
the disappearance of the Provisional government. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX CASE 


At the direction of the Department of Justice a writ of error 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit to the 
District Court for the District of Oregon has been authorized in 
the case of Kerr, Gifford & Company vs. Huntley, collector. 
This is a case involving the question whether the transportation 
tax imposed by the revenue act of 1918 applies to certain ship- 
ments of wheat originating in the interior and consigned to Port- 
land, Ore., for reshipment to foreign ports. The issue involved 
is as to where the acts in preparation for shipment cease and 
actual exportation begins, the taxpayer contending that-the ex- 
port movement began at the interior point, and the government 
contending that the exportation did not begin until the wheat 
left Portland. 


EXPORT GRAIN RATES 


A somewhat declicately balanced legal question, it is ex- 
pected, will be presented to the United States District Court at 
Chicago the latter part of this month or next month by the car- 
rier respondents in I. and S. 2813, grain and grain products from 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska to Gulf Ports for export, the 
carriers having filed a complaint asking that the court suspend 
the Commission’s order requiring cancellation of the tariffs 
involved. 

The plaintiffs are the A. T. & S. F., the Missouri Pacific, 
and the Rock Island. The I. and S. proceeding was occasioned 
by their filing schedules proposing the establishment of propor- 
tional rates to apply on export traffic from stations on their 
lines to Wichita and Kansas City, which were from half a cent 
to 7.5 cents in excess of the local rates, the proportionals so 
filed to apply only in case movement beyond the market points 
were via certain other competing lines. The move was one of 
a series involved in an effort to hold traffic originated by them 
to their lines for the haul beyond the markets to the ports. 

The Commission ordered the schedules canceled on the 
theory that they increased rates over established through routes, 
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no justification having been offered as to the reasonableness of 
the increase, and no increase being contemplated via the routes 
of the publishing carriers, which were often circuitous, when 
the haul from the markets to the ports was held to their lines, 

The carriers contend that joint routes with the competing 
lines had never been maintained and that, if they had, it is not 
within the Commission’s power to prevent them from withdraw- 
ing from them. They say that the fact that the traffic had 
moved over a long period of years on the local rates to Kansas 
City and Wichita and thence to the ports on proportional rates, 
either via their own lines or those of their competitors, does not 
establish those routes as through routes. 


O’FALLON RECAPTURE CASE 


The federal court for the eastern district of Missouri has 
dismissed the bill of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway for an 
injunction forbidding the enforcement of the Commission’s order 
directing that carrier to pay over about $226,000, as excess earn- 
ings for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, thereby sustaining the 
order of the Commission. 


The court did not go into the question of the valuation 
method used by the Commission in arriving at the value of 
the property of the railway. It was a unanimous opinion as 
to the dismissal of the bill. It was divided as to the reason 
for the dismissal. Circuit Judge Kimbrough Stone’ wrote the 
opinion of the court. There was concurrence by Circuit Judge 
A. S. Van Valkenburgh and District Judge Charles B. Faris. The 
latter also wrote separate views concurring in the result. The 
circuit judges held that, inasmuch as there was no question of 
confiscation, it was not necessary to consider the method of 
arriving at the value of the property. The pleadings showed 
that, even conceding the valuation claimed by the carrier, the 
return on that value would be greater than 8 per cent, an “ample 
return,” attorneys for the government asserted. 

Judge Faris, in his separate opinion, discussed the valuation 
method of the Commission. He said the court could not avoid 
the necessity of meeting the question of the methods of valuation. 
He said he was not convinced that the Commission had erred 
in the matter of making the valuation. On the contrary, he was 
of the opinion that the Commission reached the valuation found 
by it in the only way possible in a situation so difficult that 
absolute certainty and correctness was well nigh impossible. 

The effect of the court’s decision is to require the carrier 
to pay into the revolving fund the sum found by the Commission 
to be due, but to leave the question of the way to make a valua- 
tion still open and for consideration by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to which an appeal, it has been announced 
by the railroad, will be taken, if that tribunal deems it necessary 
for a proper disposition of the case. 

The O’Fallon, in its appeal to the court, claimed that the 
cost of reproduction new at current prices was the method to 
be used in ascertaining the value of the property as a base for 
recapture of excess earnings. The Commission argued that the 
cost of reproduction at prices as of June 30, 1914, plus the cost 
of additions to the property since then at current prices, and 
plus the market value of lands, constituted the value to be used 
in calculating the amount of excess earnings the carrier should 
pay into the revolving fund. 

The court upheld the conclusion of the Commission that the 
O’Fallon and the Manufacturers’ railroads, though both owned 
by the same estate, did not constitute a single system for opera- 
tion. The government challenged the jurisdiction of the court 
to consider the question of single system, claming that the 
Commission’s judgment on that. point was conclusive. The court 
held that it had jurisdiction to inquire whether there was a 
record upon which the Commission could have reached the con- 
clusion it did. On that question of a single system, the court, 
after pointing out the small amount of traffic interchanged be- 
tween the two roads, and their financial independence of each 
other, said: 


A mere short gap in physical connection might not be sufficient 
to prevent these carriers being regarded as ‘‘a single system,’ within 
the statutory meaning. But where such gap exists and thereto is 
added the considerations that there is no common traffic moving one 
way over the two carriers and only a small percentage the other 
way it is difficult to believe that the two are operated as the “single 
system,’’ intended by the statute. Also, there is no financial interde- 
pendence between them so that the low earnings of one corporation 
can be aided or recouped by the other. 

It is strongly urged that there is an actual physical or at least 
a legal connection between the two roads arising from the fact that 
the Terminal Road Association, which owned and operated the track- 
age between these two carriers, was declared to be the ‘agent’ and 
“servant” of the roads with which it connected in the so-called Ter- 
minal R. R. cases (U. S. vs. Terminal R. R. Association, 224, U. S. 383, 
236, U. S. 194), Terminal Railroad Association vs. U. S. 266, U. S. 17. 

It may be, that for the legal purposes involved in those cases, 
the Terminal] is an agent or servant of every railroad connected with 
it which uses its facilities. But we are dealing now with a matter 
of statutory construction—the question being whether in this statute, 
“operated as a single system,” was meant to include such a situa- 
tion as is here present. The fact of a mere physical break in the 
trackage does not seem to us to be determinative. The Wabash, 
which goes both east and west from St. Louis, might, within this 
statute, be a “single system,’ even though there be a short break 
in its physical connection. Such conclusion might not be affected even 
though that break is bridged by an entirely independent carrier if 
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the only place therein of such independent carrier is that of transfer 
from one Wabash trackage to another. But there these two carriers 
have no traffic carrying operating unity except for the small amount 
of coal delivered to the Manufacturers’ from the O’Fallon and no 
financial interdependence. Therefore, we think, the Commission cor- 
rectly held these two carriers not to be “operated as a single sys- 
tem,’’ within the meaning of this statute. 


Circuit Court Judge Stone, author of the court’s opinion, in 
which Circuit Judge Van Valkenburgh concurred, in laying a 
foundation for the court’s conclusion that it need not go into 
the question of the method of valuation used by the Commis- 
sion, said that it was of controlling importance in the contention 
that the method was wrong to determine two matters, as follows: 


First, whether the return to the carrier in a recapture case is 

to be measured by the net revenue remaining after deducting both 
the amount to be paid over to the government and the amount to 
be placed in the reserve fund, or is to be measured by the net revenue 
remaining after eins only the amount to be paid over to the 
government. The latter is the contention of the government. That 
position is based upon an expression of the Supreme Court in the only 
recapture case which has, so far, been decided by it. In that case 
(Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Co. vs. United States, 263 U. S. 456, at 
p. 486), the Court said: 
“The act fixes the fair return for the years here involved, 1920 
and 1921, at 51% per cent, and the Commission exercises its discretion 
to add % per cent. The case of Bluefield Water Works and Improve- 
ment Company vs. Public Service Commission, 262 U. S. 679, is cited 
to show that a return of 6 per cent on the property of a public utility 
is confiscatory. But 6 per cent was not found confiscatory in Wilcox 
vs. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 U. S. 19, 48, 50; in Cedar Rapids Gas 
Light Company vs. Cedar Rapids, 223 U. S. 655, 670, or in Des Moines 
Gas Company vs. Des Moines, 238 U. 8. 153, 172. ‘Thus the question 
of the minimum of a fair percentage on value is shown to vary with 
the circumstances. 

“Here we are relieved from considering the line between a fair 
return and confiscation, because under the provisions of the act and 
the reports made by the appellant the return which it will receive 
after paying one-half the excess to the Commission will be about 8 
per cent on the reported value. This can hardly be called confiscatory. 
Moreover, the appellant did not raise the issue of confiscation in its 
bill, and it can not properly be said to be before us.” 

While the Court said that the issue of confiscation was not raised 
in that bill and that such issue ‘‘can not properly be said to be be- 
fore us,’’ and, therefore, the above quoted expressions may be re- 
garded as a dictum not necessary to a decision of the case, yet we 
can not say that it does not represent the view of that Court as 
to that matter. Whatever might be our independent view as to the 
inclusion of the “‘reserce fund’ portion with the net revenue left un- 
restricted with the carrier and the determination that such restriction 
is to be taken as a “restriction’’ by which confiscation is to be meas- 
ured, we do not feel free to disregard this seemingly clear and de- 
liberate statement that such combined sum is such measure. 

Because that is the measure and the only measure so far given 
by the Supreme Court in a recapture case, we feel obligated to accept 
it as the rule of law to be applied by us herein. 

_ The second matter to be determined is the result from applying 
this rule of law to the facts as shown by the evidence. . While 
the question of what suffices to constitute a fair return in a con- 
fiscatory sense varies with circumstances (Dayton-Goose Creek Rail- 
way vs. United States, 263 U. S. 456, 486), yet the Supreme Court in 
that case (page 486) held that a return of about 8 per cent could 
“hardly be called confiscatory,’’ and said that a return of “6 per cent 
was found not confiscatory’”’ in Willcox vs. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 
U. S. 19, 48, 50; in Cedar Rapids Gas Light Company vs. Cedar Rapids, 
= by ie eh 670, or in Des Moines Gas Company vs. Des Moines, 238 

_ These statements from the Dayton-Goose Creek case would clearly 
eliminate the returns (more than 8 per cent on the O’Fallion for the 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923). That case would seem, also, to eliminate 
the return (6.97 per cent) on the O’Fallon for the last 10 months of 
1920, because that case was a recapture case and the above ex- 
pressions of the Court concerning the percentage of return were 
made, in part, concerning :a recapture for the same period (last 10 
months of 1920) involved in this case. 

From the above law and facts, it seems that this contention of 
the United States is well founded; that the variety of the Com- 
mission’s valuation herein need not be examined, and can not affect 
this recapture order, and, therefore, that such order is not open 
to attack upon the ground of wrongful valuation. If this be true, 
it is unnecessary to examine and determine the various contentions 
made by the parties and amici curiae concerning the proper manner 
of ascertaining value herein. 


Judge Faris, as before set forth, concurred in the result but 
disagreed with the circuit judges in their conclusions that as 
there was no confiscation, in the sense of depriving the O’Fal- 
lon of a reasonable return, the court was under no obligation to 
pass upon the correctness of the valuation method. He said 
there was such obligation. He said it was not necessary to go 
into the refinements of accounting to determine that if the 
method of valuation used was wrong there was a clear confisca- 
tion of at least $11,000 through “an alleged application of illegal 
elements in reaching the value of O’Fallan’s properties used in 
the service of transportation.” He said he deemed what the 
Supreme Court had said in the Dayton-Goose Creek case about 
confiscation was obiter dictum because, as that court had said 
the question of confiscation was not brought into the court be- 
low and necessarily could not be brought up on appeal. 

No one method of making a valuation, according to Judge 
Faris, was contemplated by the law. But he said one basic val- 
uation was contemplated with additions to it to keep down to 
date, else the recapture provision would be unworkable. He 
said there was no hard and fast rule for making valuation of a 
railroad, and, in effect, that all aids in arriving at value sug- 
gested in the interstate commerce act and in the “law of the 
land” were to be used in arriving at a basic value which there- 
after was to be kept down to date so as to be available each 
year for recapture purposes. In part, Judge Faris said: 


I content myself by saying that my opinion is: 
That from the case of Smythe vs. Ames, 169 U. S. 546, 647, to the 
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last utterance of the Supreme Court of the United States, no hard 
and fast rule has ever been laid down by that court touching the 
manner of the valuation of the properties of railroads used in the 
service of transportation. 

That the provisions of Section 15A of the transportation act, and 
19A of the interstate commerce act, as amended, are parts of “the 
law of the land’’ to which some reference must be made and much 
deference must be given. 

That section 15 of the transportation act considered, as it requires 
in connection with section 19A of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, inevitably contemplates, both from the language used and 
from the standpoint of practicability, one basic valuation which shall 
stand as such so long as the law itself shall continue in force. 

That to this basic valuation and in order to keep it up-to-date 
there must be annually added increments accruing to capital on the 
basis of the prudent investment values of such increments. 

Therefore, a valuation arrived at by the sole use of either the 
prudent investment theory, bottomed upon cost when constructed, or 
upon the theory of the present cost of reproduction new, less depre- 
ciation, would work presently to the public and eventually to the 
carriers themselves such monstrous inequity as to preclude wholly the 
use of either of such methods exclusively and eliminate the notion 
that Congress contemplated the exclusive use of either of such 
methods. . . As aids to the valuation of the ‘‘property owned or 
used by every common carrier’? under the provisions of section 19A 
of the act, a vast amount of information is required to be obtained 
by the Commission, embracing, inter alia, original cost to date; the 
cost of reproduction, less depreciation; an analysis of the methods by 
which such costs are obtained and the reasons for any existing differ- 
ences, if any; the history and organization of the present, or any 
predecessor corporation; any increase or decrease of stocks, bonds, or 
other securities and the money received therefor; the net and gross 
earnings of the corporation; the moneys expended and for what pur- 
pose expended; the amount and value of any aid, gift, donation or 
grant of right of way by any individual or by the government, any 
state, county or other municipality, as well as the disposition thereof 
and/or of the money derived therefrom. (See subdivisions first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth of section 19A, supra.) 

Paragraph F of subdivision 50 of section 19A, supra, says “‘upon 
the completion of the valuation herein provided for the Commission 
shall thereafter in like manner keep itself informed of all extensions 
and improvements, or other changes in the ‘condition and value of the 
property of all common carriers, and shall ascertain the value thereof, 
and shall from time to time revise, correct its valuations, which valu- 
ations, both original and corrected, shall be tentative valuations.” 

But tentative alone in the sense that notice thereof must be given 
and protests, if any, heard; but upon giving notice, as provided for in 
paragraph H of subdivision 5 of subsection 19A, supra, and in the 
absence of protest, from either the state or carrier itself, within 30 
days, such valuation becomes final. 

Upon the above provision, and upon the obvious physical fact, 
that the annual valuations, which must be made for recapture-of- 
profits purposes, would, as to a great railroad system, be so imprac- 
ticable as to be impossible and would thus utterly preclude the 
enforcement of the recapture provisions of the act (which provisions 
are characterized as the heart of the act). I base the conclusion that 
a basic valuation once for all time, must inevitably have been con- 
templated by the Congress. 

For the above reasons and conclusions, I am not convinced that 
the Commission erred, but am of the opinion that it reached the valu- 
ation found by it in the only way possible, in a situation so difficult 
as that absolute certainty and correctness is well nigh finitely 
impossible. 

Therefore, I concur in the result. 


The following statement was made by Leslie Craven, of 
Chicago, counsel for the St. Louis and O’Fallon Ry., and counsel 
of the valuation organization of the western railroads: 


A reading of the press comments indicates an apparently wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the effect of the decision of the federal 
district court in the recapture case of the St. Louis and O’Fallon 
Railway, on the valuation of the railroad property by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the government’s recapture of its earnings 
on the basis of that valuation. The decision, if sustained by the 
a Court, merely postpones the ultimate solution of that 
problem. 

It does not sustain the Commission’s method of eeny | value on 
the prudent investment, but definitely holds that ‘‘there is no need 
to examine the accuracy of the values found by the Commission or 
its methods used in determining such values.’’ The court avoids any 
consideration of that issue on the ground that no question of con- 
fiscation was presented since, under the Commission’s order, the 
moneys remaining to the carrier after the deduction of the recapture 
amounts ordered paid, constituted not less than a fair return on 
the value which the carrier claimed. 

Certain language indicating otherwise and quoted by the news- 
papers is from a separate opinion by Judge Faris (called a ‘‘concurring 
opinion but actually dissenting on important points). This language 
indicates the view that the Commission’s valuation should be sus- 
tained, but must be regarded as representing only his individual view. 
The effect on the valuation situation of the court’s decision, if it is 
sustained by the Supreme Court, will be merely to postpone the ulti- 
mate determination of the important valuation question until other 
cases can be carried through the Commission and presented to the 
Supreme Court for its final determination. Consequently, this decision 
has been a disappointment, not only to the railroads, but to all those 
who are interested in the early and final solution of the important 
issues involved. This case will be immediately appealed to the 
Supreme Court. I do not know when its decision is likely to be 
rendered. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to state that the effect of this 
decision upon the general rate situation seems to have been greatly 
exaggerated in the statements quite commonly made that a decision 
favorable to the carrier’s views would substantially affect the general 
railroad rate levels of the country. This case does not, as I see it, 
involve the general rate levels. It will be time to consider the rela- 
tionship of present values to such rates when the issue arises. The 
O’Fallon case involves the right of an exceptionally prosperous rail- 
road to retain its earnings against recapture by the government, the 
carrier claiming that in such a case the present-day construction costs 
should be given consideration in ascertaining value. The making 
of general rates for the country, as a whole, presents other issues and 
involves other questions. 

In this connection it is significant that, as the Commission itself 
said in its opinion in this case, the western railroads in important 
general rate cases have not asked for rates based upon present-day 
cost valuations. 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
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way Executives, made the following comment with respect to 
the O’Fallon decision: 


The majority of the court in this case (and the opinion of the 
majority is the decision of the court) expressly decline to consider, 
or to pass upon, the methods of valuation adopted by the Com- 
mission in the O’Fallon case or on the correctness of the Commis- 
sion’s valuation. The court thus does not determine whether the 
cost of reproduction should be ascertained by applying the current 
costs of materials and labor or by applying the cost of such unjts 
as they stood in the year 1914 and before. 

What the court does hold is that six per cent upon the value as 
fixed by the Commission of the O’Fallon property, plus one-half of 
what are termed ‘‘excess earnings’’ for the several years considered, 
taken together, constitute a fair return upon the value of the property 
even as claimed by the carrier. z 

The court thus sees no necessity for concerning itself with the 
Commission’s valuation or with the methods of the Commission in 
reaching its conclusion. 

It will be observed that the statute of Congress defines as prop- 
erty of the carrier six per cent upon the value (which, of course, 
means the true value) of its property held for and used in the service 
of transportation, plus one-half of what the statute defines as ‘“‘ex- 
cess’’ earnings. 

The court fails to recognize this construction of the statutory 
requirement as sound or as binding upon it, and does not allow what 
the statute, thus construed, quite plainly says the carrier is entitled 
to. The question will thus be presented to the Supreme Court, 
whether the foregoing is the true construction of the statute and, 
if so, whether the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is the 
creature of Congress, can take away from a carrier what the Con- 
gress of the United States by express statute says it shall have. 

Thus it will be seen that the case went off upon a question which 
did not involve the correctness of the Commission’s methods of 
valuing, or the correctness of the value placed upon the railroad 
properties. That question is still undecided. 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in finance No. 4026, excess income of the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon, and in No. 3908, excess income of the Manufacturers 
Railway, to December 31, on account of the litigation in those 
cases to set aside the order in what is commonly known as 
the O’Fallon recapture case. 


EXCESS INCOME PAYMENTS 


Payments made by carriers of one-half of their excess net 
railway operating income, as preliminarily computed, under 
paragraph 6 of section 15-a of the interstate commerce act, in 
the year ended October 31, 1927, according to an appendix in 
the annual report of the Commission, were as follows: 


Year to Which Applicable 
Name of Carrier 1922 1923 1926 Total 





Atlantic & Carolina .... $ 364.57 $ 364.57 
Augusta Northern ..... acter dd 18.54 18.54 
Birminegnam Southern...$ 5,086.40 «sw. ccecce «sv vveccece 5,036.40 
EIEN, scaler Goa. dihiel vg: ce caine eke 1,303.18 1,303.18 
Detroit & Toledo S. L.. ......... 15,229.73 15,229.73 
Duluth, Missabe & N’ern ......... ‘ 366,777.60 366,777.60 
Genesee & Wyoming.... ....... caaglaelanes 47,323.03 47,323.03 
Hutchinson & Northern. 2) aa 154.25 
Jonesboro, Lake City & 

eee eee 24,920.59 po ; ee are 42,450.00 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & 

eee 5,460.88 5,460.88 
Steelton & Highspire.... 9,739.71 9,739.71 
. Ee eres 27,613.37 27,613.37 
NOS. ia oth iby ah cc gt spa toXallaracca? Dh vue vorainacal Oe 1,410.51 1,410.51 

GEE de Mapecueosueun $29,956.99 $17,683.66 $475,241.12 $522,881.77 


RAILROAD VALUATION 


The principles and methods of railroad valuation favored by 
the Commission were criticized, but that the railways will get 
a valuation and rates based on their present cost of reproduc- 
tion was pronounced improbable by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 


the Railway Age, in an address at a Traffic Club of Chicago 
luncheon December 14. He said: 


In its decision at St. Louis in the case of the O’Fallon Railway 
the United States District Court did not, as has been reported, uphold 
the valuation policy of the Commission, but decided the case on 
issues peculiar to the case of the O’Fallon. But the courts finally 
must pass on the broad issues involved in the question of railroad 
valuation, because the decision rendered by the Commission in the 
O’Fallon case last spring settled definitely that between a majority 
of its members and the managers and counsel of_the railways there 
are differences of a fundamental character regarding the nature of 
railroad property, the constitutional rights of investors in railroad 
securities, and the economic principles which must be applied in the 
regulation of privately owned railroads if they are to be able to 
furnish satisfactory service and private ownership is to be maintained. 

I say these differences have been disclosed between a majority 
of the members of the Commission and the railways, because the pre- 
vailing opinions rendered in the O’Fallon case were subscribed to by 
only a bare majority of the Commission, while four of its members 
dissented and in a minority opinion declared that the position taken 
by the majority was contrary to thirty years of decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and that ‘“‘the divergence between the majority and 
the minority as to our authority under the law is basic’. 

The satement has been widely published that, if the position 
taken by the railways should be sustained, a general advance in rates 
proportionate to the increase in valuation would be authorized. Such 
statements, while dangerous because of the effect they may have 
upon public sentiment, are misleading. The valuation, whatever it 
may be, will affect only the net operating income the railways may 
earn, even in the comparatively prosperous year 1926, was less than 
20 per cent of their total earnings. It follows that a valuation that 
would authorize a net return even 50 per cent greater than that earned 
in 1926 would authorize even theoretically a general advance in rates 
of only 10 per cent, while a valuation that would authorize a net 
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return 25 per cent greater than that of 1926 would authorize even 
theoretically an average advance in rates of only 5 per cent. - 

If one is to understand why the present struggle over railroad 
valuation is occurring and the {issues involved, he must know some- 
thing of the history of valuation. The railroads did not start the 
struggle. They had it forced upon them. They did not even orig- 
inally advocate the main principle for the recognition of which they 
are now contending. It was originally advocated by persons who 
were trying to secure low valuations as a basis for the reduction of 
rates. One of the first advocates of the cost of reproduction as a 
factor in valuation was the late William J. Bryan. Speaking as 
counsel for the state of Nebraska in the Nebraska rate case more 
than thirty years ago Mr. Bryan contended that “the present value 
of the roads, as measured by the cost of reproduction, is the basis 
upon which the profits should be computed”. The author of the 
present valuation law, which expressly requires the Commission to 
ascertain, among other elements of value, ‘‘the cost of reproduction 
and the cost of reproduction new, less depreciation,’ was the late 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin, long the bitterest critic 
of the railways in public life, who, like Mr. Bryan, became an advo- 
cate of government ownership. In the early cases those seeking re- 
ductions of rate contended that valuation should be based mainly 
on the cost of reproduction because wages and prices had declined 
and it was believed that at these wages and prices the railways 
could be reproduced for less than had been invested in them. | 

How does the Commission now propose to make the valuation? 
Excepting as to land, it would base it on its estimate of so-called 
“prudent investment,” less a net deduction for alleged depreciation 
which apparently, on the roads as a whole, would average at least 
18 per cent. As near as I can estimate, this deduction for deprecia- 
tion would amount for all the railways to around four billion dollars, 
and would, therefore, make the aggregate valuation of their prop- 
erties, other than land, about this much less than the actual invest- 
ment. The railways attack this method mainly on the ground that 
the courts have held that the “present value’”’ of railroads and public 
utilities is the constitutional basis for the regulation of their rates; 
that in determining present value present cost of reproduction, as 
well as all other factors affecting value, must be considered; and that 
the Commission’s method gives no weight to the difference between 
the cost of construction of the parts of railway properties built before 
the war and what it would cost to reproduce them at present wages 
and prices. 

Statements widely published that a valuation made as the rail- 
ways demand would be some $11,000,000 greater than the actual 
investment and the criticisms of the position taken by the railways 
based upon it are founded on the assumption that there is no middle 
ground between a valuation based on ‘“‘prudent investment’’, less 
large deductions for depreciation, and one based solely on cost of 
reproduction, and that, consequently, if the Commission’s method 
of valuation is rejected by the courts, the only alternative will be 
a valuation based entirely on present cost of reproduction. This is 
a smoke screen thrown up in defense of the position taken by the 
Commission, which is the most radical and adverse to the railways 
that it could have taken. There is no ground for the assumption 
that the valuation must either be made as the Commission proposes 
or based entirely on cost of reproduction. It is true that the rail- 
Ways are contending that ‘effective’, or even ‘dominant’, weight 
must be given to cost of reproduction, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States is not obliged, in deciding between two parties 
to a litigation, to hold that one or the other of them is entirely 
right and the other entirely wrong. 

As a practical matter, how much would the valuation aggregate 
if the “effective weight’? for which the railways contend weré given 
to present cost of reproduction? Nobody can. answer that question. 
The answer to it depends upon what would be held to be “effective 
weight”. Under the decisions of the courts. there are numerous 
factors to be considered, of which cost of reproduction is one. I 
have no doubt that if the Commission in its decision had given really 
effective weight to cost of reproduction it would have gone a long 
way towards settlement of the entire question of valuation. There 
is a wide difference between the result that would be arrived at by 
using the Commission’s method and the result that would be arrived 
at by other methods that have been advocated, because, in disre- 
garding past decisions of the courts and the provisions of the La- 
Follette valuation law, the Commission has adopted the lowest basis, 
excepting as to land, that has been advocated by anybody. 

The great issue presented is as to whether the value of railroad 
property is to be determined in much the same way as the value 
of other property, and is to be accorded the protection from con- 
fiscation to which it has been held entitled in the past, or is to be 
treated as something fundamentally different from other privately 
owned property and therefore not entitled to the same protection 
from confiscation. The Commission, through its attorneys, claims 
that the determination of what is the ‘‘fair value” of railroad prop- 
erty “rests in the judgment of the Commission as to what is fair 
to the public as well as to the railroads’. This means, in effect, 
that the Commission, whose members are constantly changing, who 
are likely to be selected for political reasons and are constantly 
subject to political pressure, should be left practically uncontrolled 
by the courts in determining what the value of the property of the 
railways is and what they should be allowed to earn. The Com- 
mission, through its lawyers, has stated how, if its position is up- 
held, the railways should be regulated, in the following language: 
‘Must we not get back to the fundamental principles that railroads 
are private property only in the sense that the title is held in pri- 
vate ownership, but that the investment, whether in money or in 
property, is ‘dedicated’ to the performance of a ‘governmental function’ 
and is to be treated as nearly as may be if the government itself 
had made’the investment and had issued and sold to private parties 
the securities representing that investment?’ The exercise of a gov- 
ernmental function by a private agency can only be justified and 
continued if we enforce with practical wisdom the closest practicable 
analogy to government ownership and operation.” 


How can it be hoped that the railways will be able to prosper 
and continuously furnish good and adequate service under such a 
policy? There is more involved in the question of railroad. valuation 
than a difference of opinion, however important, regarding the net 
return the railways should be allowed to earn. The Commission, in 
the supposed interest of public expediency, has, in effect, demanded 
that the Supreme Court should reverse all the decisions rendered by 
it regarding the constitutional rights of the railroads and public 
utilities. If in the supposed interest of public expediency the con- 
stitution, as heretofore held to apply to railways, can and should be 
thus changed, why can and should it not be similarly changed as 
to other forms of private property? Why not, as has been sug- 
gested by Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, regulate the returns of all 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce in the same way? 

It may be said that it would be unconstitutional to thus regulate 
all corporations engaged in interState commerce. But if the inter- 
pretation of the constitution as to railroad property is to be changed, 
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why not as to other kinds of property? It is not inconceivable that 
such fundamental changes in the heretofore recognized law of the 
land as to railroad property might stimulate demands for similar 
changes in our law and public policy regarding other large and im- 
portant kinds of property. 


Cc. B. & Q. VALUATION 


In a final valuation report in valuation No. 715, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al. (134 I. C. C. 1-865), the Commission, 
py division 1, composed of Commissioners Meyer, Aitchison and 
Lewis, has found the total final value for rate-making purposes 
of the properties of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and other 
carriers covered by the report, used for common carrier pur- 
poses, to be $566,179,438. The valuation dates are June 30, 1917, 
and June 30, 1918, some of the properties having been valued 
as of June 30, 1917, and some as of June 30, 1918. The owned 
and used carrier property of the Burlington alone was valued 
at $496,100,000, as of June 30, 1917. 


MONEY FOR VALUATION DECISIONS 


The House and Senate have passed the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill carrying $170,000 for the printing of valuation decisions 
of the Commission. 


OCTOBER OPERATING RESULTS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I roads for October and the 
ten months ended with October, compiled from carriers’ reports 
by the bureau of statistics, for the United States as a whole, 
follow: 








OCTOBER 
1927 1926 
Average number of miles operated.... 238,823.20 238,121.09 
Revenues: 
Freight 452,607,860 $ 472,389,104 
NN Siagsais sarees EE = - *75,200,862 782,166,603 
 — es ' 7,969,133 8,025,286 
OO Eee ae eer siwiehe 14,167,974 14,624,131 
All other transportation.......... ‘ 18,177,685 19,215,821 
Incidental ..........sseeseeeee . 11,584,296 13,141,573 
Joint facility—Cr...... RG Os : 1,200,221 1,262,272 
Pe | ee oe 409,961 439,941 
Railway operating revenues... 580,498,070 610,384,849 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 76,137,978 79,638,641 
Maintenance of equipment......... 104,656,469 111,733,375 
TED les Gs wuciecinrieeseuae eee es 9,935,782 9,749,647 
Transportation ....... vintgieiierinai= eee 189,654,584 195,898,789 
Miscellaneous operations........... 4,735,362 4,915,707 
REND “crab tire adotied cess beenton nei = 16,218,077 15,428,363 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 1,834,594 1,472,371 
Railway operating expenses.... 399,503,658 415,892,151 
Net revenue from railway operations... 180,994,412 194,492,698 
RasiwRy ta ACCTUMIB. ....60.0cccccceeve 36,534,843 37,439,036 
Uncollectible railway revenues........ 123,504 127,361 
Railway operating income..... 144,336,065 156,926,301 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...:..... 8,421,344 8,505,630 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........ 2,138,585 2,062,692 
; Net railway operating income. 133,776,136 146,357,979 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per ct.) 68.82 68.14 


TEN MONTHS 





Average number of miles operated.... 238,634.10 237,953.15 
Revenues: 
ere ue sapiens -$3,928,003,770 $4,002,164,785 
IEE. 4 a cic aréas.6-5-oro:bieiee an cccccce $620,491,996 §876,848,320 
eee ies ohiaierenieg 78,090,367 78,478,427 
SRMRORE 6.g6:0000010< ideeeewie cooee 236,767,486 120,772,642 
All other transportation........... 172,836,002 176,443,660 
Incidental ..........e0. Cocscceseces Se eeEaT 113,480,838 
JOINS TACUSY— CP so oc cicesie vices bene 11,608,124 11,194,674 
Joint facility—Dr............. acaceiees 4,157,364 4,037,420 
Railway operating revenues... 5,235,606,987 5,375,345,926 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 738,074,909 734,624,085 
Maintenance of equipment......... 1,029,249,096 1,075,897,550 
IN aise 6,0:010186-60:0% ssi anaes mle larate:. |» nae 95,034,163 
SEMMEUOTCRLION ccccccvccegecevecvece ByOtOEtsaiD 1,822,460,738 
Miscellaneous operations........... 47,226,411 47,425,312 
Es St ee ee ceces 160,418.976 154,072,251 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 13,864,487 13,392,984 


Railway operating expenses.... 3,872,445,025 


3,916,121,115 
Net revenue from railway operations.. 1,363,161,962 


1,459,224,811 





Railway tax accruals............ ecccee 824,909,414 329,836,462 
Uncollectible railway revenues..... wale 1,229,879 1,319,302 

Railway operating income. - 1,037,022,669 1,128,069,047 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance......... 74,074,444 70,510,321 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance...... oe 20,845,903 19,626,838 

Net railway operating income. 942,102,322 1,037,931,888 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per ct.) 73.96 72.85 





*Includes Sear ace sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $3,437,155 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $34,046,699 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $35,038,678 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 





NEWTON BILL CORRECTION 


The bill (H. R. 5819) introduced by Representative Newton 
of Minnesota to amend section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act, referred to in The Traffic World of December 10, was not 
the bill providing for amendment of section 15a that has the 
support of the National Industrial Traffic League but a bill to 
exempt certain short lines from the recapture provisions of 
section 15a. The League bill will be introduced by Mr. Newton. 
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SHORT LINE CONVENTION 
F The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The total of the tentative valuations of the Commission 
of used railroad properties of all classes in the United Stafes, as 
of varying dates in the period 1914 to 1921, amounts to $16,612,- 
000,000, according to information given the American Short 
Line Railroad Association by Charles F. Staples, director of the 
bureau of valuation of the Commission, in extemporaneous re- 
marks before the annual convention of the association. A ma- 
jority of the valuations were made as of 1916, 1917 or 1918, so 
that the total of $16,612,000,000 represents a tentative valuation 
of the railroad properties of about ten years ago. Brought 
down to date the total, of course, would be substantially greater. 

Mr. Staples gave this information to the delegates in con- 
nection with outlining plans for bringing the valuations of the 
railroads down to date. He said an order would be issued shortly 
requiring all railroads to submit reports of units showing those 
added or deleted since the valuation date in order that the bur- 
eau of valuation might correct its primary values. He said the 
Commission probably would decide to bring the valuations down 
to the date of December 31, 1927. He asked the short lines to 
co-operate with the bureau in this work. 

The total of the tentative valuations of Class II and Class 
III roads, total owned, was given by Mr. Staples as $4,390,000,- 
000, and for used property, $1,385,000,000, as of the varying 
valuation dates in the period 1914-1921. 

In Ex Parte 74, the advanced rate case of 1920, the Com- 
mission tentatively valued the railroads at $18,900,000,000, as of 
December 31, 1919. 

Chairman Esch, of the Commission, delivered what he char- 
acterized an “unprepared address.” He reviewed the activities 
of the Commission and explained in an interesting way the duties 
of its various bureaus. He referred to the railroad valuation 
work as the biggest inventory ever taken at any time or place, 
covering perhaps twenty billion dollars of property. The chair- 
man emphasized the large volume of business transacted by the 
Commission and expressed the hope that additional examiners 
could be employed. He said the Commission administered no 
fewer than 28 acts of Congress. In the last seven years he said 
the number of volumes of its decisions exceeded those for the 
preceding 33 years. 

Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the association, submitted 
a report as to the activities of the legal department. 


Representative Parker, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, in an address at the annual 
dinner of the association on the night of December 8, said he 
favored enactment of “absolute voluntary consolidation” legis- 
lation. In part, he said: 


I do not believe that consolidation of railways is the panacea for 
all ills of transportation. I do believe, however, that it will prove to 
be a very decided step in the right direction. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced in my own mind that consolidation with the proper safeguards 
is very decidedly in the public interest, and I shall use every endeavor 
to try and pass a consolidation bill for voluntary consolidation, where 
it is thought this consolidation is in the interest of the public. The 
policy of consolidation that appeals to me as being the only one that 
we can put into effect is absolute voluntary consolidation. The in- 
terest of the public is always safeguarded, for before any consolida- 
tion is entered into, the Interstate Commerce Commission must find 
that the consolidation is in the interest of the public. 

It is generally recognized that a railroad system must be in a 
sound financial condition to give the public the service to which the 
public is entitled. The object of consolidation is not primarily to put 
the railroads in a sound financial condition; we are only interested 
insofar as their financial condition is reflected in the service they render 
to the public. We are not interested in the creation of large, gigantic 
systems. We are simply interested in the development of systems that 
will give the public the best possible system of transportation at the 
lowest possible rates. As I have said before, the primary object of 
consolidation is the interest of the public. 

Any system of consolidation must include the preservation of the 
weak or short lines that are necessary to serve the public. Weak and 
short lines in a vast majority of cases do not furnish the service to 
which the public is entitled simply and solely because they are finan- 
cially weak. Weak and short lines must be tied into strong systems 
where the service will be what the public have a right to expect. 

I am of the opinion that very great economy will result from 
proper consolidation. There is a difference of opinion as to how much 
the saving in overhead will be offset by increased cost of operation 
due to the lower wages of the weak and short lines. I believe, how- 
ever, that the economy that will be possible will show a very sub- 
stantial saving. It will be possible to get greater and more continuous 
use of the equipment, which will be a very. great economy. Another 
great economy will be the ability to purchase in larger quantities 
for a whole system. 

There is no question but what the service rendered to the public 
will be very much improved by consolidation. These systems must 
be so arranged that they have a diversity of traffic so that earning 
capacity will be fairly staple, not entirely dependent upon one par- 
ticular commodity. 

Another great advantage of consolidation will be the competition 
in service between systems that are comparatively of the same 
strength. One of the most important results in my judgment in con- 
consolidation is the simplification of government regulation. There 
are about 1,500 different companies operating railroads in this country 
and every single railroad has its own problems which must be 
threashed out with the Interstate Commerce Commission. If we have 
a small number of large systems, the task of regulation would be 
very much simplified and the public would be greatly benefited. Very 
many of the annoying discrepancies in rates which now exist would 
be wiped out. 

It is often impossible to perfect rail consolidations immediately 
on account of the inability to finance them. The sums involved are 
too large. I believe, however, that the consolidation should be allowed 
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to be started through the purchase, or lease, or in any manner that 
meets the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission when that 
body is convinced that the ultimate object is a complete consolidation. 
In any legislation that is drawn care should be exercised to put such 
safeguards so that a repetition in the condition before the passage 
of the Sherman anti-trust law and the Clayton act will be impossible. 

The delegates called on President Coolidge at noon, Decem- 
ber 9. 

Resolutions declaring for continuance of the surcharge on 
travel in Pullman cars, reduction of federal taxes, and federal 
flood control legislation were adopted at the closing session of 
the convention. The resolutions covering those subjects and 


others follow: 
Pullman Surcharge 


Resolved, by the American Short Line Railroad Association 
in annual meeting assembled, that we hereby express the sense 
.of its members to be that the so-called Pullman surcharge, in 
reality a de luxe charge, is a fair and reasonable charge and should 
be continued, and that the association pledge its best efforts in 
all legitimate ways to resist the abolition of this charge. 

We feel that the charge is only a fair one for the de luxe 
service rendered the traveling public and that it is not resented 
by the traveling public, as a whole, as evidenced by the fact that 
the Pullman travel has greatly increased since the surcharge 
has been in existence. 


Officers Commended 


Whereas, The achievements of the association during the past 
year show that it still maintains its strong position and prestige 
before Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the state 
commissions and among the railway organizations of the United 
States, and has won for the short line railroads a number of out- 
standing victories, now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the officers, 
the executive board, the employes and those individual mem- 
bers who have given so freely of their time and service upon 
occasion, for their devoted, loyal and effective services for the 
past year and previous years; and that the management of the 
association be commended upon the work done and excellent 
results achieved. 

Membership Rules 


Resolved, By the American Short Line Railroad Association in 
annual meeting assembled, That the articles of organization and 
by-laws of this association be and the same are hereby amended 
as follows, to wit: 

Amend article I by adding as section 3 the following: 

“Any Class I railroad (having 500 or more miles of track) 
which is suffering for the want of an adequate return; hence, 
as result, being confronted with many, if not all, of the problems 
of the short lines, may be admitted to membership in this asso- 
ciation by the executive board, subject to the provisions of section 
3 of article VI.” 

Article VI. Add a new section, as follows 

“Section 3. The executive board, when admitting any mem- 
ber under the provisions of section 3 of article I, shall fix and 
determine the amount of annual payments to be made by each 
such member, it being understood that, because of the compara- 
tive size of such member, the payments therefor shall be much 
larger than the payments provided in sections 1 and 2 of this 


article.” 
Flood Control 


Resolved, by the American Short Line Railroad Association in 
annual meeting assembled, That the views of the president of 
this association, as expressed in his annual report to the present 
meeting, on flood control, be and they are hereby approved, and 
that this association pledge its best efforts to assist in a national 
provision for definite and comprehensive flood control by the fed- 
eral government. ‘ 

Tax Reduction 


Resolved, by the American Short Line Railroad Association in 
annual meeting assembled, That we recommend the reduction of 
the corporate income tax to not more than 11% per cent as re- 
ported by the committee on ways and means of the House of 
Representatives to the end that the long standing injustice in the 
assessment of corporate income tax be to that extent reduced. 

In the year 1911 the federal government imposed certain 
special excise taxes upon Class I railroads amounting to $4,870,000. 
In 1916 the amount of federal taxes paid by Class I railroads was 
$12,530,949. The amount of taxes paid to the federal government 
by Class I railroads in 1926 was $109,817,494, or an increase of 2,155 
per cent over the year 1911. 

The figures affecting the short line railroads are not available 
to your committee, but the recital of these facts shows that the 
matter of income taxes is one of vital importance to the trans- 
portation interests of our country and that something must be 
done to lessen this burden. Considering this with the mounting 
burden of state and local taxation, it has arrived at the point 
where this situation is practically unbearable and we cannot too 
earnestly insist that the transportation interests be relieved of 
some of the unfair portion of the national expense it is now 
carrying. ‘ 

Safety Regulations, Etc. 


Whereas, Many short line carriers have contracts with in- 
dustrial and private railroads for operation over segments of their 
mileage, which contracts are a considerable portion of their 
revenues; and 

Whereas, heavy penalties are suffered by the said short line 
railroads for the violation of the federal safety act and the 
regulations of the I. C. C. locomotive inspection bureau when 
committed by the said industrial or private carriers upon the 
rails jointly operated by them; and 

Whereas, This said expense and penalty lays an unnecessary 
burden upon interstate commerce; and 

Whereas, The said short line carriers are chargeable with 
these penalties, regardless of the mileage jointly used by the 
said industrial plants and the carriers even to the fraction of a 
mile; and, 

Whereas, Certain equipment of the industrial carriers is now 
a from the above provisions of the safety act; therefore, 

e 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this organization that the 
motive power of the said industrial plants or carriers should not 
be subject to the provisions of the federal safety act and the 
eegesione of the bureau of locomotive inspection wherever the 
said industrial plants and carriers jointly operate or have track- 
age with common carrier railroads not to exceed fifty miles of 
railroad, and the subject is now favorably recommended for action 
by the legislative committee of the association. 
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Lieutenant D. M. Reeves, of the war plans division of the 
office of the Chief of Air Service of the Army, at the annual 
banquet, illustrated with moving pictures the development of 
aviation. 

Bird M. Robinson, president; Ben B. Cain, vice president and 
general counsel; L. S. Cass, vice president in charge of traffic, 
and T. F. Whittelsey, secretary-treasurer of the association, were 
re-elected. The delegates, by a vote of 32 to 8, indicated a pref- 
erence for holding the next convention of the association outside 
the United States. No place for the meeting, however, was 
selected. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 
The Traffic World Washington Burca» 


Continuance and extension of the operations of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the government’s barge line agency, 
“whenever aud so long as the public interest may require,” were 
urged by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in resolu- 
tions adopted at the closing session of the twenty-third conven- 
tion of the organization. 

“The operations of the United States Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers during the past 
year have again demonstrated the economies of water trans- 
portation, and have aided the development of commerce through 
the establishment of joint water and rail rates,” said the con- 
gress in its resolutions. 

Amendment of the LaFollette seaman’s act and other navi- 
gation laws so as to remove handicaps on American shipping 
“which experience has demonstrated to be unwise” was another 
recommendation. The resolutions stated that in the administra- 
tion of the seaman’s act provisions thereof had been found “to 
be injurious and detrimental to American shipping on the Great 
Lakes and on the high seas.” 

“We believe in the maintenance and development of our 
merchant marine, under private ownership if possible, but, if 
not, then under governmet ownership,” said the congress. “This 
we believe to be a matter of great national importance and 
under no circumstances should our flag again disappear from 
the high seas.” 


In general declarations as to waterway improvements, the 
congress said “we feel under the deepest obligation to President 
Calvin Coolidge and those members of his cabinet who through 
their utterances have aroused public sentiment and have so 
greatly assisted us in securing favorable legislation.” 

The congress declared in favor of flood relief legislation, but 
urged that appropriations for flood control be not included in 
the general river and harbor bill. Disapproval of proposed legis- 
lation for creation of a Department of Public Works was ex- 
pressed “in so far, at least, as it may affect the present juris- 
diction of the Corps of Engineers in river and harbor activities 
as a dangerous departure from the procedure which has the com- 
plete approval and confidence of all interested communities.” 
Opposition also was expressed to proposed legislation that would 
prevent the government from doing any river and harbor work 
with gvernment dredging plants by requiring the government to 
advertise for bids on all work of that character. Confidence was 
expressed as “to the splendid service being rendered by the 
Corps of Engineers in the improvement and development of the 
nation’s waterways,” and it was urged that the engineers be per- 
mitted to continue to direct and administer all river and har- 
bor work. 


Another declaration urged that no permits be issued for the 
construction of bridges “which in any way limit, obstruct or im- 
pair navigation,” and “we endorse the efforts that are being 
made to hold an international conference for the purpose of 
standardizing bridge clearances in the major ports of the world.” 

Criticism by former Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania of 
work of the army engineers on the Mississippi River caused a 
flurry in the convention. Mr. Pinchot said the flood control work 
should be taken out of the hands of the army engineers and 
placed in the hands of hydraulic engineers who were capable of 
doing the work. Major General William H. Bixby, retired chief 
of the engineer corps, defended the work of the army engineers, 
asserting that they had done what Congress instructed them to 
do and had done it well. 


WATERWAY LEGISLATION 


Representative Rainey, of Illinois, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5771) authorizing an appropriation of $60,000,000 for a 
special fund known as the “river-regulation fund,” to be used 
to promote interstate commerce by the development and im- 
provement of the rivers and waterways of the United States 
and their connections with the Great Lakes and with each 
other, and by the coordination of and cooperation between rail 
and water routes and transportation, and the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer facilities and sys- 
tems, and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, etc. 
Of the $60,000,000, $25,000,000 would be apportioned to the IIli- 
nois River and its watershed and to the Mississippi River from 
the mouth of the Illinois River to the Head of the Passes 
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for improvement of the waterways and the establishment of 
a waterway from the lakes to the Gulf. The remainder of the 
$60,000,000 would be apportioned to other waterways. The bill 
would create a National Waterways Council. 

Representative O’Connor, of Louisiana, has introduced H. R. 
5765, a bill to create a waterways and water resources commis- 
sion in connection with waterway development. He has also 
introduced H. R. 5824, a bill to create a commission to ascertain 
the feasibility of building the Nicaragua Canal. 

Representative Sears, of Florida, has introduced H. R. 6096, 
a bill to require the Secretary of War to cause to be made a 
preliminary survey for a sea-level canal at or near Miami, Fla., 
beginning at the Miami River about six miles from Miami, follow- 
ing along the Tamiami Trail in a westerly direction, thence 
southwest into the Gulf of Mexico at or near Poinciana. He 
also has introduced a bill (H. R. 6097) for a survey for a cross- 
state canal from Stuart to Fort Myers, Fla. 

Representative William E. Hull, of Illinois, has introduced 
H. R. 7362, a bill authorizing and directing the Inland Waterways 
Corporation to initiate water carriage on the Hennepin Canal 
from the Mississippi River to the Illinois River, on the Illinois 
River from Grafton to Utica, on the Illinois waterway from 
Utica to Lockport, and on the sanitary district canal from Lock- 
port to Lake Michigan through the Chicago River and Sag Canal, 
as soon as there is an improved channel sufficient to permit es- 
tablishment of such service. The bill provides that any funds 
available for use by the corporation shall be available for the 
initiation and operation of such water carriage and all authority 
and power conferred by existing law on the corporation for the 
initiation and operation of water carriage on the Mississippi 
River shall extend to such carriage on the canals and rivers 
specified in the bill. 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, has introduced S. 1760, a 
bill to increase the capitalization of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration from five million dollars to ten million dollars. Enact- 
ment of the bill would make available an additional five million 
dollars for the government barge lines. 


TITUS ON WATERWAYS 


Norman F. Titus, chief of the transportation division of the 
Department of Commerce, in recent addresses delivered at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., said that, in spite of 
“profound enunciation of compelling economic reasons for inland 
waterway development by Mr. Hoover and other able proponents, 
their still remains a large group of thoughtful men who oppose 
such a policy of development. They maintain that the govern- 
ment has expended vast sums on inland waterway experiments 
during the past seventy-five years with a total failure in results.” 

In refutation of that statement, continued Mr. Titus, pro- 
ponents of waterways say: : 





The reason for the long list of governmental waterway failures 
has been that in each case there has been lacking one or more of 
the factors absolutely necessary for successful inland waterway op- 
eration; these factors are: 1. A suitable navigable waterway. 2. 
Suitably designed equipment. 3. Proper terminals. 4. A balanced load 
factor—that is, an equalized movement of freight both ways. 5. Proper 
interchange of freight with railroads. 6. An equitable division of 
revenue accruing to both water and rail carriers for a combined haul. 


Mr. Titus said the six factors were all present in the last, 
and most promising government operation—the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. 

“However,” said he, “in answer to this assertion the oppo- 

nents of the scheme reply: ‘Ah, but the records of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation itself convince us that inland waterway 
operation can never be successful if proper accounting is done, 
and customary charges made for interest, depreciation, insur- 
ance, taxes, etc.’’”? Continuing, he said: 
: Thus it is that we are presented with a clear-cut controversial 
issue with two violently opposed groups, one claiming that inland 
waterway operation is a great boon to the state and its citizens and 
the other group claiming, most emphatically, that the project has 
failed repeatedly and is impossible of accomplishment. 

The question therefore is—how can we arrive at any rational con- 
clusion concerning inland waterways with two such opposed schools 
of thought? We find the answer by turning to the standard method 
employed in logic. This method decrees that when two opinions are 
diametrically opposed, we must find an analogy from which we can 
deduce fundamental principles that will determine a solution of the 
problem at issue. 

Fortunately, in the case of inland waterways the analogy is at 
hand. European nations have had generations of experience with 
inland waterways and, according to their own testimony, have been 
strikingly successful in their operation. Let us analyze their ex- 
perience to determine the fundamental principles proven by their 
success. 

Admittedly, water transportation is much cheaper than rail trans- 
portation; Europe has exemplified the economic cycle introduced by 
cheap transportation. Great industrial centers have been built up 
through the availability of cheap raw materials at the factories. 
Furthermore, the markets of these factories have been widened be- 
cause of the low cost of production. Many a German city as, for 
instance, Duisberg, Ruhrort, Mannheim, Frankfort, or Dusseldorf, 
has become a great manufacturing center because of the inland 
waterways. It follows, inevitably, that cheap transportation by water 
for low grade raw materials at any point will make industries thrive 
at that location. As a corollary to this situation, all forms of trans- 
portation will benefit through the increased traffic occasioned by the 
distribution of the finished products. Further than this, by this de- 
velopment of industry in the interior, industry is built in the midst 
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of agriculture and, conversely the consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts is increased without long transportation hauls. 

One of the most interesting phases of the story of European in- 
land waterways is the river port competition that has sprung into 
existence. These river ports have expended huge sums on terminal 
facilities, which have supplemented the cheap water transportation, 
so that waterborne freight is transported at an inconceivably low 
figure. Thus it is that all of these factors tend toward a concentra- 
tion of industries in these regions and these industries furnish the 
volume of traffic that makes possible the astonishing tonnage move- 
ment on European waterways. 

In examining the details of the waterways of Europe, the Rhine 
system is, undoubtedly, the most striking; it illustrates very clearly 
the influence of waterways on national prosperity. It is, also, a most 
important example of an internationalized river, being largely regu- 
lated by the Central Commission for Rhine Navigation with head- 
quarters at Strasbourg. This Commission was organized pursuant to 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815; its —— and those of the German, 
Dutch and Belgian railways furnish abundant source material. From 
these reports we find the following concerning Rhine traffic: 

Coal—From 1913 to 1925, the increase in down-stream coal traffic 
was slight, the movement for both years approximating 20,000,000 
tons; however, the proportion carried by water increased from 61 
per cent to 86 per cent. 

Iron Ore—In 1925, the traffic was 8,100,000 tons, a decrease of 
7 per cent from 1913; however, rail competition has nearly disappeared 
on this commodity. 

Iron and Steel Manufactures—In 1925, nearly 2,000,000 tons were 
exported through Dutch and Belgian ports of which 93.1 per cent ar- 
rived by the Rhine; whereas in 1913 with practically the same exports, 
61.2 per cent moved by the Rhine. These figures are highly signifi- 
cant since they indicate the trend toward water carriage, notwith- 
standing that time is a great factor in the delivery of much of this 
manutactured iron and steel. 

Salt—In 1925, 135,000 tons were transported; an increase of 31.1 
per cent over 1913. Rail competition was negligible. 

Sugar—In 1925, 825,000 tons were divided almost equally between 
rail and the Rhine; however, from 1913 to 1925 water traffic increased 
30.6 per cent and rail traffic decreased 5.7 per cent. 

As a further indication of the nature of Rhine traffic, we find 
that a majority of the tonnage of the following commodities moved 
by this route: Cereals and cereal products, coffee, tea, cocoa, paper 
and paper products, raw tobacco, lead, zinc, other base metals and 
products, cement, etc. It is interesting to note that, in 1925, Rhine 
traffic exceeded 42,000,000 tons. 

In the Netherlands, freight movement is accomplished generally by 
water; in fact, the annual reports show that the movement is 3% times 
greater by water than by rail. This condition can be understood 
readily from the fact that Netherlands railroads are approximately 
1,500 kilometers while there are 27 rivers of 1,000 kilometers and 270 
canals and waterways of 3,660 kilometers. 

In 1926, all Dutch ports handled sea-going traffic of over 49,000,000 
metric tons and river and canal traffic of about 48,000,000 metric tons. 
For Rotterdam, the traffic was 37,000,000 tons and 30,000,000 tons re- 
spectively. These figures show that in the Netherlands transportation 
by inland water routes is only sligtly less in volume than that of sea- 
going traffic. 

The reason for this preponderance of inland waterway traffic is 
found in the following particulars of a typical freight movement of 
a shipment of 100 kilos (220 pounds) from Rotterdam to Groningen, 
a distance of 225 kilometers (140 miles). 

Express rail $250 delivered in one day. 

Ordinary rail $1.20 delivered in five to six days. 

Water 30 cents delivered in three days. 

The maritime status of Belgium is disclosed, to a very large ex- 
tent, by an examination of the activities of Antwerp, its chief port; 
in fact, its only port of major importance. The inland water trans- 
portation facilities connecting Antwerp with centers of consumption 
and distribution constitutes one of the most important factors con- 
tributing to its greatness as a port. 


Antwerp not only serves the drainage basin of the river Scheldt 
and Lys, but also those of the Meuse, Sambre, and Rhine. These 
rivers are connected by canals which, in Belgium territory, have a 
length of 2,370 kilometers (1,473 miles). The Rhine communicates with 
the Scheldt by means of the maritime canal of Hansweert. The 
Belgium government tows, free of charge, all canal vessels proceeding 
from Antwerp to Dortrecht and return. By doing this, Antwe is 
enabled to get a large share of the Rhineland traffic. The inland 
pear mada traffic of Antwerp is approximately one-half its sea-going 
traffic. 

The great object lesson to be deduced from Antwerp’s experience 
is that cheapness of inland waterway transportation enables Antwerp 
to compete with even such distant ports as Genoa for the export 
and import trade of Switzerland and the north of Italy. 

We have already examined in some detail the Rhine traffic; how- 
ever, we have now to consider the importance of inland waterway 
transportation in Germany, as a whole, and, especially, with reference 
- 1 greatest commercial city, and also its greatest port, namely, 

amburg. 


The length of the inland waterways in operation in Germany is 
estimated at 3,850 miles; it is estimated further that the inland water- 
ways carry about 75% of the bulk cargo, such as coal, ore, earths, 
timber, and building stones. There are approximately 132 more or 
less important inland waterway ports in Germany, all of which are 
equipped with extensive facilities fer trans-shipment from barge to 
railroad and vice versa. The aggregate amount of goods handled on 
the German waterways in 1925 was 85.6 million tons. 


In considering the traffic of Hamburg, an outstanding feature is 
that Hamburg is connected by waterway with only about half of 
Germany. She has no connection with the Weser, Ems, Rhine and 
Danube systems. The result is that a part of Central European 
cargo traffic is diverted elsewhere, or is handled by railroad, at a 
higher rate of freight. It is highly significant that Hamburg is 
distinctly aware of this handicap and is feverishly taking steps to 
correct it by the construction of canals which will connect it with 
the river systems mentioned. 

Conssening. the traffic of Hamburg in 1926, we find that inoosning 
commodities 45% arrived by seagoing vessels, 20% by river craft an 
35% by rail. Of outgoing traffic 64% left by seagoing vessels, 20% 
by inland waterways and 16% by rail—in other words, inland water- 
ways handled within 6% of the rail movement. 

Turning to France, we find the great lesson to be derived is the 


‘notable effect of a definite national waterway policy. The inland 


transportation routes of France are the outgrowth of centuries of 
experience. After the Franco-Prussian War, however, France serious- 
ly set herself to evolve a definite waterway policy, recognized at that 
time as being indispensable. This resulted in the De Freycinet Com- 
mission, which laid down the principles and policies which France has 
followed to this day. Very naturally, one of the great issues to be 
decided was the relation of the waterways to the railways. This was 
covered very explicitly in the De Freycinet program, wherein it was 
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prescribed that the railways and waterways should be co-ordinated; 
in other words, they should complement each other. 

As a result of this comprehensive policy, in 1926, the inland water- 
way system of France carried approximately 40,000,000 metric tons of 
freight, about one-fourth of the rail movement. The French people 
regard the waterways as a priceless heritage, and, as such, an object 
for safeguarding by the government for all the people for all time. 

The nations of Europe, generally, are keenly alive to the import- 
ance of inland navigation; this is evidenced by the fact that the first 
big task of the Committee for Communications and Transit of the 
League of Nations was an inquiry into the present position of inland 
navigation in Europe, with particular reference to the Rhine and the 
Danube, from the technical and more particularly from the commer- 
cial and administrative point of view. Incidentally, this work was en- 
trusted to an American, Mr. Walker D. Hines, and was reported to the 
League in August, 1925. These two reports reiterate, in most emphatic 
manner, the importance of inland waterway navigation as a signifi- 
cant factor in national prosperity. 

No discussion of the present waterway situation in Europe would 
be complete without reference to a peculiar situation that exists in 
Germany and which is causing intense dissatisfaction in the Rhine 
region as well as in the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. This is 
the fact that interests in charge of German railways are using them 
to build up the ports of Hamburg and Bremen, thus deliberately sacri- 
ficing the interests of the Rhine region to accomplish this end. Ham- 
burg and Bremen seem to have been made, to an increasing extent, 
the beneficiaries of a policy of exceedingly low rail rates to attract 
commerce to these ports. On the other hand, the special rail tariffs 
which, before the war, had operated to encourage the movement of 
traffic through Rhine river ports have been largely discontinued, this 
being influenced by the fact that since 1920 (when the State railways 
were transferred to the Reich), there have been no separate admini- 
strations for the Bavarian and the Baden Railways. These, as separ- 
ate systems, had had a direct interest to encourage the joint move- 
ment of traffic by their respective lines and the Rhine. 

In addition, the Reich, in 1920, introduced a new railway tariff 
system which operated to make comparatively low rates for long 
distances and comparatively high rates for short distances. This 
change has had the effect of making the important rail rates to and 
from the Rhine river portg relatively higher than before the war. 

Each of these twe policies has operated to cut down materially 
the Rhine navigations’ hinterland both for incoming and outgoing 
traffic. The resulting impairment of Rhine traffic has caused the 
liveliest concern and the most earnest protests on the part of the 
Rhine shipping interests and commercial agencies. The situation has 
become more complicated because, it is asserted, French and Belgian 
railways have retaliated by introducing exceedingly low rates to pro- 
tect the port traffic cf Antwerp and French ports and divert as much 
as possible of the Swiss traffic to an all-rail route. Peculiarly enough, 
it has been pointed out that the railroads have not benefited by these 
proceedings for the resultant traffic is being handled at a loss. 

The situation became so acute that, under date of October, 1926, 
an extended pooling of Rhine River shipping interests was affected. 
It is hoped that this will introduce sufficient co-operative methods of 
efficiency and economy to enable the ne lines to exist. 

This destructive railroad influence upon Rhine river traffic has 
been detailed at some length because it is a clear evidence of the fact 
that inland waterway transportation requires governmental safeguards 
in order to preserve proper co-ordination of rail and water transporta- 
tion. Inland waterway transportation is peculiarly susceptible to 
adverse influences as has just been outlined. 

This examination of European inland waterway experience fur- 
nishes the analogy required in our method of logic; we are now pre- 
pared to make the deduction of fundamental principles from this ex- 
perience that will throw the light of solution upon our problem. The 
fundamental principles disclosed by European practice are: 

1. Waterways are a great source of national prosperity. 

2. They are a vital part of any national transportation system. 

3. They must be safeguarded and co-ordinated with other trans- 
portation media. 

4. Waterways build up industry in the midst of agriculture. 

5. They increase the consumption of agricultural products without 
long transportation hauls. 

6. They bring about a more equal distribution of population. 

7. With developed waterways systems, with regular and reliable 
service, the railways find joint rates to their advantage. 

8. In a narrow sense—expenditure on waterways is a reproductive 
expenditure which increases the wealth of the country many times 
their cost, and even increases the area of tax distribution; so, in the 
end, are an actual economy to the government. 

9. Above all, European experience emphasizes that waterways 
furnish the cheapest form of transportation 

Nowhere in the world has Providence been more beneficient in 
waterway resources than in America; in our Great Lakes and Missis- 
sippi systems we have opportunities for development beyond the fond- 
est dreams of any European operator. In this domain, we have lying 
before us the key to the solution of many of our greatest agricultural 
and industrial problems. We would be sadly remiss if we failed 
to profit by this most illuminating European experience. 


REPAIRS TO LEVIATHAN, ETC. 


The Shipping Board has authorized the expenditure of $180,- 
440, in addition to $108,000 previously authorized, for repairs 
to the Leviathan to be made at the Boston navy yard, the last 
week in December. It has also authorized an expenditure of 
approximately $131,539 for repairs to and reconditioning of the 
President Harding. Both vessels are operated by the United 
States Lines, the board’s passenger line agency. Expenditture 
of not exceeding $75,000 for new equipment and reconditioning 
of staterooms, bulkheads, and deck and lighting systems on 
the America, which is being reconditioned, has been authorized. 
Expenditure of $60,009 on the West Cajoot, operated in the 
American Australia Orient Line, also has been authorized. 


NEW YORK BANKS SUPPORT HAGUE RULES 


Adoption by the United States of the Hague rules governing 
ocean bills of lading is urged in a resolution adopted by repre- 
sentatives of forty New York financial houses, including banks, 
trust companies and private banking houses in financing Amer- 
ican foreign trade. The Hague rules had their origin in the 
efforts made internationally by cargo owners, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, bankers, underwriters and others, with the coopera- 
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tion of shipowners, to establish uniform conditions for the car- 
riage of goods by sea. 

The banks adopting the resolution request ratification by 
the United States Senate of the Hague Rules Convention, which 
was submitted to the Senate by the President at the close of 
the last session. They also request the adoption by Congress 
of suitable legislation to make the rules effective as promptly 
as possible. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The general belief a week ago that overseas charter rates 
had reached their lowest level for the present has been upset 
in the last few days by further declines. The continued down- 
ward trend is due to absence of shipments and to the fact that 
a number of vessels have been allowed to become available 
at North Atlantic ports without definite commitments. As a 
result they have been forced to offer reductions to attract busi- 
ness, and in many instances they have been unable to interest 
charterers. It is pointed out by several freight brokers, how- 
ever, that this is a condition that must be temporary, and that 
the prevailing rates cannot be expected to continue if a buying 
demand of even a moderate nature becomes apparent. At the 
first sign of a revival in demand rates will snap back sharply. 
Shipowners will not send their vessels here for traffic at these 
rates, and shippers cannot depend upon getting sufficient “dis- 
tress” vessels to handle a normal business. 


Failure of the grain movement to develop to the anticipated 
extent is attributed to reports from the Argentine of heavy 
crops and generally satisfactory conditions there, which have 
led European buyers to turn to that market. Any change in 
the Argentine situation would result in a sudden revival of 
shipments from the United States, which in turn might find 
this market bare of available vessels for the trade. Brokers 
are advising their clients, accordingly, not to be caught asleep 
for their December-January requirements. 


The prevailing range of heavy grain rates is as follows: 
from North Atlantic ports for December loading, 2s 9d to the 
United Kingdom, 11% to 12c to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 12 to 12%c 
to@Hamburg-Bremen, 15%c to the Mediterranean; for January 
loading, 2s 104%4d to the United Kingdom, 12 to 12%c to Ant- 
werp-Rotterdam, 12% to 13%c to Hamburg-Bremen, 16 to 16%c 
to the Mediterranean. The rates from St. John average one- 
half to one cent more to the destinations mentioned above. 


Announcement is made by Chairman R. C. Thackara, of the 
United States Intercoastal Conference that the conference agree- 
ment under which the member lines operate has been extended 
indefinitely. This action by the lines carried the conference 
beyond the date of February 29, 1928, which was the expiration 
date of the original agreement. It is stated that the existing 
machinery for contact with the trade will be maintained through 
the neutral rate committee and an announcement will be forth- 
coming shortly concerning a representative of this committee 
to be located at San Francisco. 


With the receipt of the formal announcement of the in- 
definite continuance of the United States Intercoastal Confer- 
ence, some of the details of the resolution extending the agree- 
ment became known. Mr. Thackara did not give these features 
in his brief announcement. They have to do largely with the 
internal arrangement of the conference. 

Among the terms of the new agreement is one requiring that 
four months notice of intention to withdraw be given by member 
lines. Apparently the chairman has even broader powers, for 
he is authorized to effect economies by recommending port 
allocations and methods for lightening operating schedules, for 
the stated purpose of eliminating lost motion. The members 
are not forced to follow these recommendations, but agree to 
give them all consideration. The chairman also is empowered 
to assist the lines in their individual problems. 

It is stated in the resolution that recognition must be given 
to the principle that an equitable arrangement must be main- 
tained at all times among the three classes of service in the 
conference, and that the interrelation of the lines must vary 
from time to time. The chairman is authorized to make adjust- 
ments to offset these variations, and it is known that some 
adjustments of this type are to be made as of February 29, 
especially toward reduction of “class A” competition in “class 
B” traffic. 

Threatened rate disturbances in the Dutch East Indies trade 
were averted when it was learned that following a temporary 
agreement between the Kerr Line and the Java Pacific line the 
latter had joined the Pacific Westbound Conference. 

: Two tariff changes made before the agreement was reached 
will continue to apply until a permanent arrangement is worked 
out. These are the absorption of the Monterey-San Francisco 
local on canned sardines moving to the Dutch East Indies and 
a 5-cent reduction in the old newspaper rate to the same destina- 
tion. These apply to the Dutch East Indies only. 

The agreement between the two lines serving Java came 
as a relief to all Oriental operators on both the Atlantic and 
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Pacific Coasts, as it was feared that the dissatisfaction would 
spread. 

The Pacific Coast-European conference, at its quarterly 
meeting, ordered the extension of the present rate of $1 a box 
on citrus fruits from April 30 to December 31, 1928, and adopted 
the following new rates effective December 19: 

Asphalt, by contract in lots of 500 tons or more, 45 cents 
a 100 pounds to the United Kingdom and continent; 50 cents 
to France and Scandinavia. A contract rate of 70 cents per 
100 pounds is fixed on flooring, blocks and strips. Rate on dried 
peas is reduced from $1 to 90 cents a 100 pounds. The regular 
commodity rate on beds, springs and mattresses, is fixed at $15 
per 2,000 pounds, on animal bones, hoofs and horns, $1 a 100 
pounds; wool burls 90 cents a 100 pounds, and ground rice hulls, 
60 cents a 100 pounds. 

The International Mercantile Marine Company announces 
that on and after January 1 a New Uniform Triplicate dock 
receipt will be adopted by the company, acting in co-operation 
with the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York. These 
forms should be filled out and presented to Receiving Depart- 
ments in connection with cargo delivered to steamers docking 
at Piers 58 to 62, North River (excluding Panama Pacific Line), 
on and after that date. 


DENTON SUCCEEDS HILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge December 12 sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Albert H. Denton, of Arkansas City, Kan., to be 
a member of the Shipping Board. This action of the President 
terminated the service of Commissioner W. S. Hill, of South 
Dakota, as a member of the board. Hill has been serving under 
a recess appointment since last June. He was originally ap- 
pointed in February, 1924, to serve the unexpired term of A. D. 
Lasker. 

Mr. Denton, appointed to represent the interior on the board, 
is a Republican and was recommended for appointment by Sen- 
ator Curtis, of Kansas. He is a banker and the owner of a 
large farm. At the present time he is in Wyoming, but is 
expected to come to Washington in the near future. It is under- 
stood the President appointed him because of a desire to have 
an experienced financial man on the board. 

Whether or not the President’s failure to reappoint Mr. Hill 
was due to the fact that he favored a ten-year, rather than a 
five-year, guaranty being imposed on purchasers of Shipping 
Board lines could not be ascertained, but there was a rumor 
to that effect. 

Commissioner Hill attributed his failure to be reappointed to 
the fact that opposition to his stand with respect to sale of 
the Pacific coast lines had resulted in an attack on him because 
he had obtained a loan from a man indirectly connected with 
shipping interests, and that the making of the loan had been 
brought forward as the reason why he should not be reappointed. 
He said the Department of Justice had inquired into the matter 
and that he had explained the loan transaction to it. He said 
the loan was “purely a personal loan.” He said he had a clear 
conscience with respect to his record as a member of the board 
and that his attitude with respect to the Pacific coast lines was 
in the interest of preserving the lines. He said a majority of 
the board, in recently adopting the plan for offering the lines 
for sale, had approved a course of action that he had advocated 
from the beginning. , 

President Coolidge understood that Mr. Hill was somewhat 
bothered by financial conditions and his connection with finan- 
cial interests in his state, it was said at the White House De- 
cember 13. A recess appointment was given Mr. Hill last 
June, it was said, but the President had not reached a decision 
then that he would nominate Mr. Hill for reappointment. In 
connection with his having obtained a loan, Mr. Hill said the 
money was used to keep a small bank in South Dakota from 
becoming insolvent. 

Details as to the loan obtained by Mr. Hill from “a man 
indirectly connected with shipping interests,’ were revealed in 
a resolution adopted by the Shipping Board condemning “the 
offer and acceptance of such loan” as a “grave impropriety,” 
and canceling the managing agency contract between the board 
and Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., of San Francisco, under which that 
shipping firm operated the American Australia Orient Line, one 
of the board’s lines involved in the proposals to sell the Pacific 
coast lines. The resolution stated that Hill had obtained a 
loan from the alleged Washington representative of Swayne & 
Hoyt and that the money was obtained on a note signed by 
the agent and indorsed by Robert H. Swayne, president of 
Swayne & Hoyt. The board’s resolution follows: 


Whereas, Swayne & Hoyt of San Francisco are managing agents 
for the account of the United States Shipping Board of the American 
Australia Orient Line and, 

Whereas, there has been before the Shipping Board for some 
months past the consideration of the matter of the proposed _ sale 
of the American Australia Orient Line, American Oriental Mail Line, 
and the Oregon Oriental Line, all operated from the west coast for 
account of the Shipping Board and, 

Whereas, pending the consideration and discussion of these mat- 
ters by the board, Mr. J. L. Bley, the alleged Washington representa- 
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tive of one of the interested parties, Swayne & Hoyt, consummated 
a loan of a substantial sum of money to one of the Shipping Board 
commissioners, W. S. Hill, which money was obtained on a note 
signed by Bley and endorsed by Robert H. Swayne, president, Swayne 
& Hoyt; and a majority of the board that considered and voted upon 
the report of, the committee concerning the matter were in total 
ignorance of the above facts; 

Resolved, that in the opinion of the board the offer and ac- 
ceptance of such loan constitutes a grave impropriety; 

Resolved further, that the contract between the Shipping Board 
and Swayne & Hoyt under which said Swayne & Hoyt act as man- 
aging agents for the operation of the American Australia Orient Line 
be canceled, and 


Resolved further, that the proper officials of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation be authorized and directed as soon as possible to submit 
the name of a suitable managing agent for the operation of this line; 
and to take the necessary steps to carry this action into effect. 

Commissioner Teller, of California, said the Department of 
Justice had made inquiries of him with reference to the loan 
made to Mr. Hill. He said he told the department he knew 
nothing of the loan transaction until a week or so ago when 
Mr. Hill told the board and told him (Teller) about the matter. 

Commissioner Teller said it had been erroneously stated 
that he was financially interested in the shipping firm of Swayne 
& Hoyt before he assumed office as a commissioner. He said 
that some years ago he was, with others, interested in vessels 
that were turned over to Swayne & Hoyt for management, but 
that this relationship was treminated a number of years ago, 
= a he never had had any financial interest in Swayne & 

oyt. 

Mr. Teller said Mr. Bley, named in the Shipping Board’s 
resolution, had been pointed out to him in Washington but that 
he had not known him in the West. He said he had no intention 
of resigning and had no knowledge of pressure having been 
brought to bear to have him resign. 

There was speculation as to whether or not President 
Coolidge, when he said in his annual message to Congress last 
week that the Shipping Board was under constant pressure, to 
which it too often yielded, to protect private interests, rather 
than serve the public welfare, had in mind the developments in 
the case of Mr. Hill. The President, of course, in view of the 
fact that the Department of Justice was investigating the mat- 
ter, knew about the situation some time ago. 


PLUMMER ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Commissioner Plummer, vice-chairman of the Shipping 
Board, in an address at Washington December 11, under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Commercial Economics, discussed the 
merchant marine problem of the United States with reference 
to foreign competition. He said that after the close of the war 
the Shipping Board for a time endeavored to comply with the 
direction of law that American ships carry a greater part of 
American cargoes, but that, in order to reduce expenses and 
“to give our competitors a larger share of our ocean business, 
which they claimed was so essential to them, the board took 
the liberty of reducing services and cutting down the number 
of ships in operation, until now we are carrying less than one- 
third of the general cargoes going out of and coming into the 
United States.” He said experience showed that that was as 
small a percentage of American tonnage as would insure just 
treatment of American cargoes by foreign ships. He said that 
was why the steel corporation, Standard Oil, and the Bethlehem 
company found it necessary to have fleets of their own, despite 
the higher cost of such vessels as they operated under the 
American flag. Remarking that “we must take our hats off to 
our brainy neighbor, Canada,” Mr. Plummer said: 


In addition to the preferential duties which have done so much 
for her interests, we find that only last September the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, a body corresponding to our 
Interstate Commerce Commission, authorized the government rail- 
ways to haul grain from Buffalo to Halifax and St. John, a distance 
of 1,183 miles, for the same pay that American roads receive for 
hauling grain from Buffalo to New York, a distance of 397 miles. Of 
course, this difficult winter hauling of grain way up around the top 
of Maine, so as to keep the traffic in Canadian territory while deliv- 
ering to Canadian ports, is done at an apparent loss; but Canada 
knows that the money thus spent goes to the Canadian citizens who 
handle that traffic; that their own transportation facilities are thus 
employed and developed; that the ports of Halifax and St. John are 
immensely benefited thereby, while the bulk of cargoes landed there 
naturally fall to British vessels, for Americans run no ships from 
Canadian ports. Imagine having the sand to do a thing like that! 

While we are preparing, and rightly, to spend millions upon 
millions of dollars for the construction of warships to protect our 
foreign trade in case it is ever attacked some time in the future, 
would it not be wise to spend a few millions on our merchant ships 
to protect us against the commercial attacks which are being made 
on that same trade right now? 


MARINE LEGISLATION 


Senator Jones of Washington, chairman of the Senate com- 
merce committee, has introduced S. 743, a bill to make pos- 
sible private ownership and operation by citizens of the United 
States of American vessels operated in foreign trade, and S. 
744, a bill to develop further an American merchant marine and 
to assure its permanence in the transportation of the foreign 
trade of the United States. These bills were pending at the 
close of the last session of Congress and were alternative pro- 
posals offered by the senator. One of the bills provides for aids 
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to the merchant marine on the basis of private ownership and 
operation and the other provides for a replacement program 
with respect to the government merchant marine. 

Senator Willis of Ohio has introduced S. 789 to exempt 
owners of vessels from income taxes payable on proceeds of 
sales of vessels. A similar bill (H. R. 102) was introduced in the 
House last week by Representative Burton of Ohio. 

Bills providing for the establishment, operation and mainte- 
nance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the United 
States have been introduced by Senator Jones of Washington 
(S. 742), and by Representative Briggs of Texas (H. R. 5478). 

Representative Welch of California has introduced H. R. 
6519, amending the LaFollette seaman’s act so as to require 
vessels of the oceans and Great Lakes to provide side ladders 
for each lifeboat carried. 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has introduced S. 837, to 
amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920. A 
similar bill was introduced by the senator in the last session 
of Congress but no action was taken on it. It is a general 
merchant marine bill providing for a number of amendments to 
the merchant marine act designed to aid the American merchant 
marine. 

Representative Hogg, of Indiana, has introduced H. R. 6865, 
a bill providing that the Postmaster General may allow for 
transportation of mails in vessels flying the American flag 
compensation not in excess of 80 cents a pound for letters and 
post cards and 8 cents a pound for other articles, including 
parcel post, and in the case of a foreign vessel compensation not 
in excess of the sea transit rates prescribed from time to time 
by the Universal Postal Union Convention. He has also intro- 
duced H. R. 6864, a bill: to authorize the Postmaster General to 
require steamship companies to carry mails when tendered. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, has introduced S. 1295, a bill re- 
lating to the carriage of goods by sea. The bill would enact 
into law provisions of the so-called Hague rules. Similar bills 
were pending in Congress at the close of the last session. The 
bill was referred to the committee on foreign relations. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, has introduced S. 1608, au- 
thorizing and directing the discontinuance of the transport serv- 
ices of the Army and Navy, in whole or in part, and for transfer 
of transport vessels to the Shipping Board, and the making of 
contracts with owners of American vessels for transport service. 

Senator Copeland, of New York, has introduced S. 806, a 
bill to amend the ocean mail act of 1891, so as to authorize the 
Postmaster-General to make contracts for terms of not less 
than five nor more than ten years with American citizens for 
the carrying of the mails on American steam and motor ships. 
The bill is designed to aid the American merchant marine 
through special payments for the transportation of the mails. 


WATER-BORNE COMMERCE INCREASES 


A summary of part 2 of the annual report of Major General 
Edgar Jadwin, chief of engineers of the army, to Secretary Davis, 
of the War Department, shows that, in the calendar year 1926, 
the tonnage of water-borne commerce reached a total, without 
duplication, of 540,500,000 tons, with a value of $26,722,000,000. 

“This is the first time in the history of the United States 
that the tonnage of water-borne commerce has exceeded the 
half billion mark,” says the summary issued by the War De- 
partment. 

“The continued growth of water transportation in recent 
years is due, not only to the general prosperity and expansion 
of the nation’s business, but also to an increasing appreciation 
by the public of the economies accruing from the use of such 
transportation. These economies contribute to the weltare of 
interior points as well as communities located directly upon 
navigable waterways.” 

Continuing, the War Department summary said: 


General Jadwin’s report shows that 128,580,668 tons of coal and 
coke were transported by water in 1926, exceeding the tonnage of any 
other commodity, and constituting 24 per cent of the entire tonnage 
carried by water. Of this amount, the exports were 28,147,582 tons, 
compared with 11,269,000 tons exported in 1925. The next largest 
tonnage was that of petroleum and its products, amounting to 123,922,- 
287 tons, and including movements of 47,272,000 tons of crude oil, 
29,453,000 tons of: fuel and gas oil, and 17,424,000 tons of gasoline and 
other refined products. Iron ore ranked third in tonnage, amounting 
to 68,175,072 tons, practically all of which moved on the Great Lakes. 
The cheap transport of iron ore and coal is reflected in lower prices 
of innumerable articles required in connection with our domestic and 
industrial life, and contributes immeasurably to the welfare of the 
entire country. Water transportation has permitted petroleum to be 
transported long distances from producing to consuming areas at costs 
so low as to constitute an important factor in the prices of refined 
products to the consumer. 

Sand and gravel again ranked fourth, with a tonnage of 50,722,956. 
The traffic in lumber amounted to 16,652,348 tons, and that of logs 
to 29,105,648 tons; together the tonnage of lumber and logs amounted 
to 45,757,996 tons, 11,458,000 tons more than was moved in 1925. All 
of these items are raw materials entering mainly into building and 
other construction and here again water transportation results in 
decreasing final costs with great benefit to the public. 

Other items of interest were carried in 1926 in the following 
amounts: Stone, 23,653,352 tons; grain, 21,805,319 tons; sugar, 8,144,372 
tons; fertilizer and ingredients, 6,609,292 tons; iron and steel, 4,218,949 
tons: raw cotton and linters, 3,008,606 tons: cement, 2,633,083 tons; 
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flour and meal, 2,894,842 tons; raw copper and ores, 2,614,524 tons; 
sulphur, 2,163,797 tons; pulpwood, 1,816,699 tons; woolpulp, 1,616,041 
-tons; syrup and molasses, 1,822,139 tons; asphalt, 1,444,572 tons: 
marine products, 1,004,035 tons; ney and feed, 548,543 tons; rice, 473,041 
tons; and miscellaneous, 36,869,816 tons; making a grand total of 
540,500,000 short tons of traffic, without duplication. This is equal 
to about 40 per cent of the tonnage handled by our railroads during 
the same period. 

The commerce of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coast ports during 
the calendar year 1926 is divided as follows: Foreign imports, 44,834,089 
tons; exports, 69,859,150 tons; coastwise, 108,022,662 tons; other domes- 
tic commerce consisting of internal, local and intraport traffic, 119,- 
368,504 tons; making a grand total of 342,084,405 tons, without 
duplication. 

The commerce of the Great Lakes ports during this period con- 
sisted of 6,424,329 tons of foreign imports and 10,175,645 tons of 
exports; the traffic between the United States ports amounted to 
116,486,239 tons; and local traffic at ports, 4,308,929 tons; making a 
net total of 137,395,142 tons for the Great Lakes, without duplication. 

Traffic on the rivers, canals and connecting channels of the 
United States amounted to 217,000,000 tons during 1926. This is equal 
to 16 per cent of the traffic originating on our railways during 
that year. 

The net total of 540,500,000 tons of traffic was obtained by elim- 


inating certain duplications which occur in traffic credited both to 
rivers and to ports. 





OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The Shipping Board has approved several ocean carrier 
agreements filed with it under section 15 of the shipping act. 
The agreements were summarized by the board as follows: 


The board approved, pursuant to the requirements of section 15 of 
the ort. act, agreement bearing United States Shipping Board 
Bureau of Regulation Number 534, between the Matson Navigation 
Company and the Dollar Steamship Line, Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
Inc., Munson-McCormick Line, Panama Mail Steamship Co., and Pana- 
ma Pacific Line. The agreement between the Matson Navigation Co. 
and the five inter-coastal carriers provides for joint through service 
from north Atlantic and from Gulf ports of call to Sydney, Australia, 
at specified rates per ton of 2,000 pounds, or 40 cubic feet, rates not 
applicable to packages weighing more than 6,720 pounds. Shipments 
are to move on prepaid bills of lading and the through rates are to 
be devided equally between the participating intercoastal carrier and 
the Matson Navigation Co., each to assume 50 per cent of the cost 
of transhipment at San Francisco. Stated arbitraries are to be charged 
in addition to the specified through rates on traffic destined to Aus- 
tralian ports beyond Sydney. 

The board also approved, pursuant to requirements of section 15 
of the shipping act, agreement bearing United States Shipping Board 
Bureau of Regulation Numbers 554 and 570, entered into by the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company with the Transatlantic 
Steamship Co., Ltd., and with the Export Steamship Corporation, re- 
spectively. The former agreement provides an arrangement for move- 
ment of shipments on through bills of lading from Atlantic Coast ports 
of the United States to Australia and New Zealand via San Francisco 
or Los Angeles Harbor. The through rate and transfer expense at 
port of transhipment is to be apportioned equally between the par- 
ticipati carriers. The arrangement with the Export Steamship 
Corporation provides for movement on through bills of lading of 
shipments from Piraeus and Patras, Greece, to Pacific Coast ports 
of the United States via New York, the through rate being appor- 
tioned on the basis of 60 per cent to the American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. and 40 per cent to the Export Steamship Corporation. The 
cost of transfer at New York is absorbed by the intercoastal carrier 
out of its portion of the through rate. 

Another agreement approved by the board was that bearing United 
States Shipping Board Bureau of Regulation Number 572, between the 
Panama Mail Steamship Co. and the Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. 
The agreement was filed in compliance with the requirements of 
section 15 of the shipping act. By its terms it provides for the through 
movement of shipments of tallow and grease from Gulf ports of the 
United States to Mazatlan, Mexico, via San Francisco. The through 
rate of $1 per hundred pounds is to be apportioned equally between the 
lines, after deduction of the cost of transhipment at San Francisco. 





BALTIMORE INTER-COASTAL CASE 


The Port of New York Authority has filed a motion in No. 
20306, Baltimore Association of Commerce et al. vs. American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., to dismiss the complaint for lack 
of jurisdiction. (See Traffic World, Nov. 12, p. 1112.) 

“The point of lack of jurisdiction seems so obvious that we 
believe this question should be determined before the matter 
is assigned for hearing,” says the Port of New York Authority. 

It is contended that only the intercoastal ocean rates are 
attacked, and only the steamship lines engaged in the intercoastal 
service are made parties defendant. The motion says: 


The substance of the complaint is that higher ocean rates on 
intercoastal traffic are maintained from Baltimore than from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. Jurisdiction over such port-to-port rates 
is expressly vested by law in the United States Shipping Board. 
Jurisdiction over such rates has never been vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The complaint lays emphasis on the fact that the port-to-port 
rates attacked therein are the result of conference agreement between 
the defendant steamship companies. . . . Under the provisions of the 
shipping act, 1916, jurisdiction over the conference agreements is 
expressly vested in the United States Shipping Board. The Com: 
mission has no jurisdiction over the conferences for any purpose 
whatsoever. As a matter of fact, there is now pending before the 
United States Shipping Board a proceeding initiated by the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce attacking the ocean 
rates between Boston and foreign ports, and alleging that such rates 
should be lower than corresponding ocean rates from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Norfolk. The Shipping Board took jurisdiction over 
this matter, and hearings were recently concluded. The Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, intervener in that proceeding, did not ques- 
tion the board’s jurisdiction. We cite this only to show the certainty 
of a serious conflict of jurisdiction between two federal agencies if 
the Commission should also assert jurisdiction over ocean rates. 
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MENACE OF THE INDUSTRIAL CARRIER 
TO THE INTERCOASTAL TRADE 


(By Roger D. Lapham, President of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company.) 

By industrial carriers I refer particularly to the steamship 
lines operated by the United States Steel and the Bethlehem 
Stel corporations and, to a lesser extent, lines operated by 
jumber interests. 

In order to give the right background to what I shall lead 
up to, I must briefly set forth the history of this intercoastal 
trade since the war. With the tremendous decline in ocean 
rates the world over that took place in 1920, various American 
shipping companies that had operated foreign during the war 
period entered the protected intercoastal trade and in that year 
was formed the first Intercoastal Conference, seven lines join- 
ing. The Isthmian Line, which is a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, also entered the trade about the same 
time. This line did not join the conference, but it gave assur- 
ance that it would follow conference rates and practices. 

Right here a word about the Steel Corporation’s shipping 
interests. As nearly as I can ascertain, with ships owned prior 
to the armistice, as well as those built and acquired since, 
together with those now controlled by charter, the Steel Cor- 
poration, through its subsidiaries, today operates about sixty 
vessels, totaling 550,000 tons deadweight. In addition, there is 
the Argonaut Line, which owns or controls seven vessels, totaling 
67,000 deadweight tons. The ownership of this Argonaut Line 
is not a matter of public record, but it iis known to be con- 
trolled and operated by interests very close to the Steel Cor- 
poration and is favored with the carriage of the corporation’s 
products. Not all of the vessels directly or indirectly controlled 
by the corporation are employed in the intercoastal trade; the 
corporation sells its steel abroad and runs its own lines from 
this country to South America, the Far East, and elsewhere. 

The conference formed in 1920 lasted only two years. 
Resignations from that conference became the order of the day 
and, finally, in June, 1922, the conference dissolved and for the 
next twelve months the canal lines “enjoyed” a so-called “rate 
war.” 

Due to the substantial decrease in rates, particularly west- 
bound, cargo from the middle west which had never moved 
through the canal before, flowed to the canal lines in very 
large volume—to such an extent that steamship terminals be- 
came badly congested and the lines found themselves in no 
position properly to take care of freight that was offered. Ship- 
pers were much disturbed because all lines quoted different 
rates, and neither the shipowners nor the shippers knew ex- 
actly where they stood. 

The losses on the cargo handled finally forced the vessel 
interests into another conference, organized in June, 1923, with 
thirteen member lines. The Isthmian Line again refused to 
join the conference but pledged itself through the Shipping 
Board, which had been instrumental in getting the lines together, 
to follow conference rates and practices. The Argonaut Line did 
join this conference and was recognized in the conference as the 
unofficial representative of the United States Steel Corporation. 


From the very start this conference had a precarious life. 
Once more resignations became the order of the day and by the 
summer of 1925 only seven of the thirteen original lines remained 
as members. The lines that withdrew began to carry cargo at 
less than conference rates and the conference lines’ loss of ton- 
nage—particularly the loss of the basic westbound commodity, 
steel products—became more and more marked. In order to 
retain their share of steel cargo, some conference lines urged a 
reduction of the conference steel rate. At that time the con- 
ference base rate on steel was $8.00 a ton; non-conference lines 
were carrying steel at $7.00 and perhaps $6.00 a ton. No change 
in any conference rate at that time could be had without unani- 
mous consent and, when a reduction in the conference steel rate 
was sought, the Argonaut Line, spokesman of the steel trust, 
refused to vote it. 

This led in the fall of 1925 to a sub-committee of the con- 
ference meeting to discuss the situation. James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corpoartion, who personally 
directs the traffic policies of all his steamship lines, met with 
this committee and refused any reduction in the conference 
steel rate unless coupled with it there was a similar percentage 
reduction in the rate of every other westbound commodity. He 
argued for the maintenance of the $8.00 rate, believing (as he 
had intimated on previous occasions) that he could convince 
his competitors in the steel trade that their interests lay in 
supporting conference lines at higher rates rather than saving 
a dollar or two a ton by shipping non-conference. The meetings 
of this committee, which Mr. Farrell attended, finally resulted 
in a compromise recommendation to the conference that the 
steel rate be reduced to $7.00 a ton and that other rates be 
reduced; but, before this recommendation could be carried intc 
effect, something happened which made the unanimous accep- 
tance of the recommendation by the conference impossible. 

Now, most are aware of the practice of the corporation in 
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selling its products only on a C. I. F. basis. If you buy from the 
United States Steel Corporation and ship water, you cannot 
control or name the routing. While at this time Mr. Farrell 
was supposed to be selling his steel on an $8.00 freight basis and 
usually did so, it was known in the trade, although hard to 
prove, that, when the Steel Corporation really wanted a job, the 
$8.00 rate was shaded or, at least, the delivered price of steel 
on the Pacific coast was cut. Before the recommendations made 
to the conference by the sub-committee on which Mr. Farrell 
served could be made effective, Mr. Farrell, acting independently 
and without notice to the conference, reduced the price of pipe 
on the coast $3.00 a ton. Mr. Farrell later explained that this 
was only a reduction in the landed cost and not in the freight 
rate. It was very apparent, however, that no conference line 
could enjoy any independents’ pipe business unless the confer- 
ence rate was reduced $3.00 a ton to meet this so-called reduction 
in the landed price fixed by the Steel Corporation. 

This cut in the delivered price of pipe resulted in the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company’s giving to the confer- 
ence the required two months’ notice of withdrawal, in order to 
put themselves in a position where they could secure some steel 
business without having to get the consent of the Argonaut 
Line, representing the steel trust, to reduce the conference 
rate. 

However, before the two months’ notice was up, in January, 
1926, the Shipping Board successfully used its good offices to 
hold the conference together and the member lines agreed to 
continue under new conditions which did not require unanimous 
assent to any action taken on rates. 

At that time, when certain Shipping Board commissioners 
conferred with the conference, the representative of the Argo- 
naut Line, speaking on behalf of the Isthmian Line, gave verbal 
assurances to the conference that the Isthmian Line would con- 
tinue to follow conference rates and practices. Yet, very shortly 
after that, it was found that, without notice to anyone, the Isth- 
mian Line was not carrying out the assurances given and was 
booking cargo at less than conference rates. Mr. Farrell was 
asked for an explanation but to this date no explanation has ever 
been made to the conference with respect to the violation of the 
verbal promise made by the Argonaut Line representative. The 
Argonaut Line remained a member of the conference, although at 
no time after January, 1926, did its representative attend a con- 
ference meeting and, while the conference had every reason to 
expel the Argonaut Line, no action was taken. 


During 1926, conference lines found it increasingly difficult 
to hold their share of the business from going to non-conference 
lines, which used conference rates as a target to shoot at. This 
finally resulted, in August, 1926, in the conference throwing open 
the rates on steel, giving each line the right to fix its own rate 
on steel products. With the general level of conference rates 
working slowly downward, it became very apparent that the 
lines in the conference could not hold together much longer; 
there were more lines outside the conference than in. 


As a last effort to seek some basis on which the lines in the 
trade eould live, invitations were sent all lines to attend a meet- 
ing at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in January, 1927. All lines ex- 
cept the Isthmian and Argonaut attended this meeting and, after 
many discussions, lasting a week, an agreement in principle 
was reached, which, after six months, was finally perfected in 
detail, resulting in the formation of the present conference which 
started to function August 1, of this year. 


One of the objects of the Hot Springs meeting was to es- 
tablish a permanent conference organization which would insure 
stabilized rates and practices in the trade and, in a large meas- 
ure, serve as a self-regulatory body. With this in mind, the 
new conference chose a permanent chairman, one whose sole 
business would be to act for the good of the conference as a 
whole and in whose hands broad powers were vested. The rate 
making authority of the conference now lies with the chairman. 
There is no longer the opportunity for one line to play politics 
and work for a reduction in rate on a certain commodity in the 
expectation that the shippers of that commodity would give that 
line all their business as a reward for securing a rate reductiol. 
R. C. Thackara, able chairman of the conference, has accomp- 
lished much since August 1 to bring about the fulfillment of the 
principles agreed upon at Hot Springs and, while the present 
conference is due to expire February 29, the end of the seven 
months’ trial period, I have every reason to believe the confer- 
ence will be continued indefinitely with even broader powers 
granted the chairman. I think all the lines in the trade realize 
that, if this conference fails, the financial results will be dis- 
astrous and the good-will of the shipping public will be dispersed 
to the four winds. 


The conference today has a better chance to succeed per- 
manently than at any time in the past, and this even in the 
face of the entry into the trade of the Bethlehem Corporation, 
which bought the Garland fleet last August and is now operating 
six steamers under the name of the Calmar Line. Bethlehem’s 
entry can be mostly attributed to the Steel Corporation. The 
Bethlehem people want to place themselves on an equal trans- 
portation footing with their chief competitor in the sale of steel 
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on the coast. The loss to the conference lines of the Bethle- 
hem tonnage, which they had counted on, has not made it any 
easier for those who are laboring to keep the conference to- 
gether. 

When this new conference was organized, Mr. Farrell again 
gave assurances that he would follow conference rates and prac- 
tices and, later on, though not immediately following their entry 
into the trade, the Bethlehem people gave similar assurances. 

Despite the assurances given, Mr. Farrell some three weeks 
ago served notice that he would no longer follow a conference 
practice, Rule 17, requiring that no carload rates be applied 
unless the carload moves from one port on one bill of lading for 
one port of destination. Mr. Farrell now offers shippers the 
right(provided notice is given at time of shipment) to take de- 
livery of a carload piecemeal at any of the various ports where 
his steamers call, and with no extra charge. This is, in effect, 
giving a less than carload delivery at carload rates and is a 
wide departure in principle from the transportation practices of 
the country. 


The intercoastal trade faces a different competitive condi- 
tion from any other deep sea trade. Besides competing among 
themselves, the Panama Canal lines have to meet rail compe- 
tition. Obviously, the water level of rates is fixed by the rail 
level and no business can be secured except at lower than rail 
rates. In most offshore trades, rates are quoted weight or 
measurement on an any-quantity basis. In this trade it was the 
natural thing, in the face of rail competition, for water lines to 
follow the carload and less than carload principle. If this prin- 
ciple is deviated from there can be no doubt that it will seri- 
ously disturb the relations now existing between wholesalers and 
retailers; so, besides violating his promise to let the conference 
name the rates and practices of the trade, Mr. Farrell is up- 
setting a basic transportation principle followed heretofore by 
railroads and water lines alike. 


Now, in 1926, according to Panama, Canal records, the Isth- 
mian and Argonaut lines moved westbound through the Panama 
Canal ninety-nine cargoes, totaling about 800,000 long tons. 
Probably seventy-five per cent of this tonnage was steel pro- 
ducts belonging to the Steel Corporation; that leaves approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons of general cargo belonging to other shippers, 
which Mr. Farrell’s boats handled westbound last year. This 
is a relatively small part of the total general cargo movement, 
for, in the same year, all the other lines in the trade carried 
about 1,500,000 long tons. Admittedly, the profit or loss of the 
Isthmian and Argonaut lines’ operations is only a very small 
part of the total operations of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. There is no denying the right of the Steel Corporation 
to move its own products in its own ships, just as the oil com- 
panies or the lumber companies may move their own products 
in their own ships, nor can there be any doubt, under the law 
as it is today, that Mr. Farrell’s ships, in addition to carrying 
his own products, can act as a common carrier and carry other 
people’s cargo at any rate he sees fit. Financially, it would 
mean comparatively little to the Steel Corporation if Mr. Farrell 
wants to carry general cargo at two or three dollars a ton less 
than conference rates. He has in his hands a club which, if he 
chooses to swing it, may hurt his own corporation slightly but 
can hurt infinitely more, and even destroy, the common carrier 
line, which lives solely from what it can make by the carriage 
of other people’s goods. 


In this particular case (this refusal to follow conference 
rule 17) Mr. Farrell is swinging his big stick lightly but just 
the same he is swinging it and, coming on top of threats made 
in recent years to swing this big stick harder. I cannot help 
feeling that the future existence of my company, as well as of 


other common carrier companies in the trade, is seriously jeop- 
ardized. 


As head of the largest corporation in the country, Mr. 
Farrell wields great power. The corporation buys millions’ 
worth of equipment and supplies each year. Many of the people 
he buys from ship through the canal. It is an easy thing for 
Mr. Farrell (as he has often done) to call up so and so on the 
phone—somebody who sells largely to the Steel Corporation— 
and say: “I want your canal business.” He usually gets it. 

Now, some may think—dquite properly so—‘Why all this 
squeal? Every business is a fight; every business has its own 
problems; why yell about it? After all the corporation boats 
give us service and, if they are willing to accord us privileges 
and rates better than the conference privileges and rates, where 
are we hurt?” Maybe some feel they would not mind another 
rate war anyway. “After all, the water lines have helped us to 
reduce rail rates; why not encourage these water lines to fight 
among themselves, even if it means they are fools enough to 
lose their shirts?” 

Now, that may be the right way to look at it if you are 
thinking only of today and not tomorrow, but I do not think this 
coast has been developed by men who have thought only in 
today’s terms. I believe the more you study this problem of the 
industrial carrier and the common carrier, the more you will 
come to my way of thinking—that the common carrier by water 
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through the canal plays today a very important part in the trans- 
portation facilities of the country. I do not think you want the 
development of these common carriers even threatened or re- 
tarded. I think you want service; that you want people to serve 
you whose only business is the business of serving you—who are 
not interested in using their ships to sell steel, lumber, or any 
other commodity. I believe, in the long run, the interests of 
shippers will be best served if the common carrier lines can 
secure sufficient revenues to live, and grow, and even pay reas- 
onable dividends to their stockholders. 

Speaking for one common carrier, I know it wants to live 
and grow in the trade it has pioneered and I have no doubt 
other conference lines have like ambitions. If it is to last, the 
conference must deal honestly and above-board with the ship- 
ping public and I pledge my own organization’s efforts to that 
end. 

The Steel Corporation stands well in the public eye; it was 
born in the days when trusts were looked upon with suspicion; 
it has shown other so-called “trusts” how to allay public hostility 
and conciliate public sentiment. Today, more than ever before, 
every big corporation or public utility seeks public good-will. 
People who buy steel from the corporation say its methods are 
fair and efficient. Judge Gary did a lot to bring all this about. 
I do not think Mr. Farrell wants in any way to break down the 
respect the country has for the live and let live policies laid 
down and so ably carried out by Judge Gary. 


Today this new conference is growing from infancy to boy- 
hood with fair prospects of reaching manhood. Any attempt to 
use the big stick, such as Mr. Farrell or any other industrial 
carrier can wield, must be looked upon with grave apprehension 
by those common carrier interests that are honestly attempting 
to give the shipping public really stabilized conditions in this 
inter-coastal trade. 


SALE OF PACIFIC COAST LINES 


Commissioner Teller, of the Shipping Board, issued a long 
statement, December 14, for the purpose of “clarifying the situ- 
ation” with respect to what had been done with reference to 
proposed sale of the board’s lines operating out of Pacific coast 
ports. He defended the exaction of a guaranty of operation for 
a period of longer than five years, and said the alternative plans 
offered to prospective bidders for the Pacific coast lines, under 
which bids may be made on the basis of a five-year or ten-year 


guaranty, were fair. In summing up his argument, Mr. Teller 
said: 


The sale of ships is one thing. The sale of a steamship line 
established by the government at large expense for continued oper- 
ation is quite another thing. All the members of the board are in 
favor of selling all of the existing ship lines into private hands for 
continued operation. 

However distasteful the assertion may be, the fact remains that 
this can be done only gradually and incompletely until substantial 
government aid is authorized by Congress to meet entrenched foreign 
competition. 

e sale of a steamship line that the Shipping Board has found 
advisable to promote in the interest of American commerce on an 
established trade route, without requiring substantial continued oper- 
ation, is not in the interest of a permanent merchant marine. With 
substantial guarantee for continued operation, the price of the ships 
is a minor factor; the ships might, indeed, in some instances, be pre- 
sented to a private operator in exchange for guaranteed operation 
of sufficient length of time to meet the plain purpose of the mer- 
chant marine act. 

To base prices for ships of an established line on arguments that 
the prices must not represent anything like a fair value of the ships 
themselves because of requirements for continued operation of a line 
showing operating losses, and provide for no more than five years’ 
operation would defeat the purpose of the merchant marine act. 

The very arguments advanced in this way by proposed purchasers 
emphasize a lack of confidence or sincerity in continued operation. 
Their purpose is to ultimately acquire ownership of the ships in fee 
at artificial prices, amounting to a subsidy paid in advance, on the 
theory of permanent operation, without hope of the purpose of the 
merchant marine act being realized. 

_ The goal to be achieved when selling a trade route is the con- 
tinuance of an “adequate, regular, certain and permanent service” 
on that route in the interest of the domestic community primarily 


concerned in the upbuilding of American commerce with foreign 
countries. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The legislature of the Territory of Alaska has memorialized 
Congress to enact legislation that will permit suits to be brought 
against the government “in all actions founded upon any con- 
tract, express or implied, with the government of the United 
States in connection with the operation of the Alaska Railroad, 
or for damages, liquidated or unliquidated, whether founded in 
tort or otherwise, arising out of the operation of the said Alaska 
Railroad,” and declaring the railroad to be a common carrier 


and subject to all the laws of the United States pertaining to 
common carriers. 


The memorial said that development of the railroad was 
greatly hampered because the United States had elected, in the 
operation of the railroad, to avail itself of its sovereign right not 


to be sued in any matter or action arising out of the operation 
of the road. 
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EXPORT STEEL RATES PROTEST 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Accusing the United States Steel Corporation of giving the 
Commission assurance that the Bethlehem Steél Company was 
satisfied to. have a reduction in export rates on iron and steel 
when, as a matter of fact, that company was opposed, the Beth- 
lehem company has asked the Commission to suspend the tariffs 
of the trunk lines, effective December 31, proposing such reduc- 
tions. In addition that company alleges that the steel corpora- 
tion made private approaches to the carriers on the subject and 
prevailed upon a majority of them to vote for a further reduction 
“in the already depressed export basis to the new and unprece- 
dently low level of sixty per cent of the domestic rates.” 

One of the grounds on which is founded the request for 
suspension of the reduced rates is that the Commission has 
taken jurisdiction and is dealing with the export rates in the 
iron and steel part of the Hoch-Smith investigation. The protest 
of the Bethlehem company is signed by John M. Gross, the com- 
pany’s vice-president. After reciting the history of the low 
export rates on iron and steel, initiated in 1903 with a view to 
enabling American steel makers to compete with Europeans, 
Mr. Gross says: 


Bethlehem has from the outset been vitally opposed to any further 
concession in favor of export traffic, not only because it would inure 
almost entirely to the benefit of the Pittsburgh producers but also 
because it might impair the ability of the trunk lines to reduce the 
many excessive domestic rates now paid by eastern mills. We recog- 
nize the propriety of the carriers’ position (taken in the iron and 
steel part of the Hoch-Smith investigation) that the Commission alone 
should now pass on this question. And inasmuch as the record in 
Docket 17000, Part 6, has been closed without any step by any party 
to withdraw the question of export rates from that case, and without 
any retraction by the carriers of their statement that they would 
not usurp the Commission’s function, we now assert the right to such 
a decision by the Commission. 


The argument in the preceding paragraph, about the position 
of the carriers, was based upon the fact that when the Commis- 
sion instituted the iron and steel part of the Hoch-Smith inves- 
tigation, the trunk lines withdrew a promise which they had 
made to subsidiaries of the steel corporation to reduce the 
export rates. R. N. Collyer, in withdrawing that promise, said that 
the situation created by the institution of the investigation had 
received “the careful consideration of the eastern traffic execu- 
tives and in the circumstances they do not feel that they are 
in a position to consider separately your proposal as referred 
to above,” the reference, of course, being to the application of 
the subsidiaries of the steel corporation for reduced export 
rates. Continuing his argument in favor of a suspension of the 
proposed reduction, Mr. Gross says: 


But it now appears that United States Steel Corporation was not 
content to let the Commission decide the matter even upon its own 
evidence. After the closing of the record in Docket 17000, Part 6, 
and within a few weeks of the filing of briefs therein, it made private 
approaches to the carriers and ultimately prevailed upon a majority 
of them to vote for a further reduction in the already depressed export 
basis to the new and unprecedently low level of 60 per cent of the 
domestic rates. To enable it to prevail upon the carriers to propose 
this reduction, United States Steel Corporation made representation 
to the Commission, in chambers, that all interested parties were 
content to have the export rates adjusted outside of the case (Docket 
17000, Part 6) and in so doing, it specifically assured the Commission 
that such a course was satisfactory to Bethlehem Steel Company. 
This assurance was not true and was apparently made to create an 
appearance of common accord which was obviously necessary to 
secure whatever assurance or acquiscence the maker may claim to 
have received from the Commission. 

The proposed reduction not only in the circumstances by which 
it has been brought about, but also in its effect constitutes a flagrant 
case of preference to a single locality and group of shippers. It will 
operate simply as a contribution from the pockets of the Trunk Lne 
carriers to the pockets of the Pittsburgh exporters, chief among which 
are the subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation .. . 
Ostensibly the carriers have made this proposed reduction in return 
for a promise from the United States Steel Corporation of 500,000 
additional tons of export business per annum. Similar promises were 
made to secure the reduction of 1921, but the increase in tonnage 
then promised was not forthcoming. This is conclusively shown by 
the testimony of the Witness Wiison, in Docket 17000, Part 6, appear- 
ing at pages 3791 to 3793 of the transcript. In the face of this experi- 
ence we cannot believe that the carriers seriously rely on the renewed 
promise of additional tonnage now made. Due to the low wage levels 
and depressed currency of Europe the price bases of the European 
steel producers average from $10 to $15 per ton below the price bases 
in the United States. 


Mr. Gross asserted that American steel was sold abroad on 
the basis of quality and not of price. Therefore, he said, the 
reduction in rates, amounting to about $1 per ton, would not 
cause an additional ton to be exported. He said that the steel 
corporation was asking for the reduction of $1 per ton to ben- 
efit itself and “injure Bethlehem Steel Company in the competi- 
tion for such export business as is available to American pro- 
ducers.” Mr. Gross said that the Bethlehem enjoyed a fraction 
of the export business from the United States but that the 
steel corporation had about 75 per cent of that business. 

According to Mr. Gross’ way of figuring, the steel corpora- 
tion subsidiaries would be benefited by the proposed reduction 
in the fact that they had long hauls to the ports on the finished 
products with short hauls on the raw materials to the factories, 
while in the case of the Bethlehem plants the conditions were 
reversed. He said the objective of the steel corporation in its 
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campaign to obtain this export reduction was to move Pitts- 
burgh 50 cents per ton nearer to Bethlehem and $1 per ton 
nearer to Sparrows Point (Bethlehem producing points) on 
competitive export business. 

“Obviously the subsidiaries hope, by this preferential re- 
duction, to secure additional export business even beyond the 
75 per cent of the total which they now enjoy,” says Mr. Gross. 
“If they do, the trunk lines will move this additional traffic as 
well as the present traffic to the Seaboard at threadbare rates. 
The raw materials to produce it will move into the plants of 
the corporation’s subsidiaries at full rates but not over the 
lines of the trunk line carriers.” 

The Bethlehem company said that coal would move over 
the corporation’s river barges and ore over the corporation’s 
subsidiary railroad companies. It suggested that whatever part 
of the excess profits was retained by the steel corporation roads 
was a rebate to the steel corporation. 

“Thus by its present coup the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion seeks at a single stroke to injure Bethlehem in competing 
for export business,” says Mr. Gross, “and to swell the profits 
of its subsidiary railroads upon any resulting increase in its 
own export shipments. It will cost money to accomplish this, 
but it is the trunk lines and not the United States Steel Cor- 
poration which will pay the bills.” 


DOCK SALE ENJOINED ‘ 


The Shipping Board has been granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the city of Hoboken, N. J., from offernig for sale, the former 
German steamship piers in that city for unpaid taxes esti- 
mated at $3,500,000. The piers were advertised to be sold on 
December 21. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 

Parcel-post packages for Belgium, Dutch (Netherlands) East 
Indies, France, and Indo-China which are over 42 and not over 44 
inches in length must not exceed 24 inches in girth, parcels over 44 
and not over 46 inches in length must not exceed 20 inches in girth, 
and parcels over 46 and up to 4 feet in length must not exceed 16 
inches in girth. Parcels of these dimensions are the largest that can 
be inclosed in the largest sacks used for the dispatch of mails to 
foreign countries. 

ffective at-once, the maximum length for parcel-post packages 
addressed for deliverly in Chile, Dominician Republic, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Honduras (Republic of), Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
El Salvador, and Spain, is increased from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet, 
and the maximum length for parcel-post packages addressed for de- 
livery in Argentina is decreased to 4 feet. However, parcels over 42 
and not over 44 inches in length must not exceed 24 inches in girth, 
parcels over 44 and not over 46 inches in length must not exceed 20 
inches in girth, and parcels over 46 and up to 4 feet in length must not 
exceed 16 inches in girth. Packages of these dimensions are the 
largest that can be inclosed in the largest sacks used for the dispatch 
of mails to foreign countries. 


RAIL AND MOTOR BILLS 


Senator Fess of Ohio has reintroduced his railroad consoli- 
dation bill that was considered by the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee in the last session of Congress. It is now desig- 
nated as S. 1175. 

The motor vehicle bill of the bus division of the American 
Automobile Association has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Watson, chairman of the interstate commerce commit- 
tee. It is S. 1252. 

Senator Gooding of Idaho, of long-and-short-haul fame, has 
reintroduced the bill to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act that was pending at the close of the last session. The 
old bill was S. 3720. The new is S. 1263. The senator also has 
reintroduced S. 4601, to repeal section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act. The new number of the bill is S. 1262. 

Senator Pittman of Nevada has reintroduced three bills pro- 
viding for amendment of the interstate commerce act. The new 
numbers of the bills are S. 656, S. 657 and S. 658. S. 656 would 
amend section 15a so as to exempt certain short lines from the 
recapture provisions of that section. S. 657 would amend para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of section 13 of the act so as to increase the 
power of states over intrastate rates. S. 658 would amend para- 
graph 18 of section 1 of the act with reference to construction 
of railroads wholly between points in a state. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina has reintroduced his bill 
providing for amendment of section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act so as to require reorganization of the Commission on 
a regional basis with respect to the appointment of commis- 
sioners. The new number is S. 869. 

Senator Hawes of Missouri has introduced S. 824, a bill to 
reorganize the Commission and to create seven regional com- 
missions. A similar bill was offered by the senator in the last 
session. 

Senator Trammell of Florida has introduced S. 769, a bill 
providing that members of the Commission shall be appointed 
from different sections of the United States and that not more 


. than one commissioner shall be appointed from any one state. 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas has reintroduced his Dill 
making illegal the collection of a surcharge on travel in Pull- 
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The ERIE enters the Front Doo 


At All These Points of the World’s 
Largest Industrial and Manufacturing 
Center, and Its Capacity to Serve Is 
Maintained at the Standard Which Such 
a Responsibility to the Public Demands. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1927 


The new metropolitan district of 
New York City, which recently has 
been increased so that it embraces an 
area within a radius of forty miles 
of City Hall, is the largest indus- 
trial centre in the world and manu- 
factures. products annually valued at 
more than $6,500,000,000. According to 
the Merchants’ Association, New York 
City itself produces more than 80 per 
cent of these manufactures. The manu- 
facturing capacity of the district and 
the communities which make up the 
district was shown by a survey described 

















‘yesterday by the association as follows: 


“These products are turned out in 
some 30,000 manufacturing establish- 


ments, employing an army of over 700,- 


000 wage earners. This is more than 
the total population of Pittsburgh or 
Buffalo. These wage-earners are paid 
over $1,000,000,000 annually, which helps 
to account for the enormous purchasing 
power of the metropolitan district. 


Bulk of Manufacturing Here. 


“More than 80 per cent of the total 
manufactured products of the district 
are produced in New York City “‘Ttself, 


which in 1925 manufactured goods val- 
ued at over $5,300,000,000. -The district’s 
most important industry, as measured 
by number of persons employed, as well 
as by value of output, is the manufac- 
ture of wearing apparel, which is pro- 
duced at the rate of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 worth per year, or nearly $700,000 
per working day, Included in this total 
is about 78--per cent of: the women’s 
— 76 per cent of the fur goods, 

= ae cent of the millinery and lace 
goods and 37 per cent of the men’s cloth- 
ing produced in the country. 

‘In the New Jersey section“of the 


metropolitan district are several im- 
portant industrial centres, chief on 
which are Newark and Jersey City. 


Mfuition to being one of the most = 
portant jeweiry manufacturing centres 
in the countr ewark is one of the 
leadip gai of electrical machin- 

And apparatus, leather, chemicals, 
paints and varnishes. It also does a 
large amount of slaughtering and meat 
packing, and it manufactures many 
kinds of foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts, 


Jersey City Important Centre. 


“Jersey City is also an important 


centre for slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, for the manufacture of electrical 
machinery and apparatus and foundry 
and machine shop products., Other prod- 
ucts manufactured in Jersey City are 


soaps, toilet preparations, pencils and 
crayons. 
“Paterson is one of the chief centres 


n the country for the manufacture 
of silks and silk goods. Passaic is 


spicuous for the manufacture of Ccel- 
ens and worsteds. Other industries in 
the Metropolitan section of New Jersey 
are bleaching, dyeing and finishing of 
pee goods and the manufacture of 

osiery and knit goods, handkerchiefs, 
embroideries and laces. 

Bayonne is one of the greatest a 
tres in the world for the refinin 
petroleum and the manufacture o f+ 
by-products. At Kearny is one of the 
main plants of the Western Electric 
Company and one of the largest of the 
assembling Fay of the Ford Motor 
Company. est Orange is the home 
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man cars. The bill is now S. 668. He has also introduced S. 669, 
a bill for the protection of persons employed on railway baggage 
cars, railway express cars and railway express-baggage cars. 

Representative Sanders of Texas has introudced H. R. 6680, 
a bill to amend section 1 of the interstate commerce act by addi- 
tion of a new paragraph containing a sweeping declaration to 
the effect that nothing in the act shall ever be construed as giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission power or authority ‘to 
touch the subject of intrastate commerce. 

Representative Hughes of West Virginia has introduced 
H. R. 5588, a bill to make illegal the collection of a surcharge on 
travel in Pullman cars. 

Senator Mayfield, of Texas, has offered in the Senate a 
joint resolution (No. 26) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States under which the federal power 
to regulate commerce would not extend to intrastate transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, has introduced a bill 
(S. 1526) to amend the interstate commerce act to eliminate 
the requirement as to certificates of public convenience and 
necessity in respect of construction of new lines of railroad 
and extension of existing lines. 

Senator Bratton, of New Mexico, has introduced S. 724, a 
bill to amend paragraphs 18, 19 and 20 of section 400 of the 
transportation act of 1920, so that the Commission would have 
jurisdiction only as to abandonement of railroads and not as to 
construction of new lines. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, has introduced S. 1510, a bill 
adding a provision to paragraph 4 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act requiring that a day coach be included in each 
passenger train operated for the accommodation of the general 
public, and providing that no extra fare shall be collected for 
transportation in a day coach on an extra-fare train. 

Senator Mayfield, of Texas, has introduced S. 1417, a bill 
to amend paragraphs 18, 19 and 20 of section 1 of the inter- 
state commerce act so that the Commission would not have 
jurisdiction over constructions of extensions of railroads. The 
senator also has introduced S. 1416, a bill to repeal paragraphs 
3 and 4 of section 13 of the interstate commerce act, to repeal 
section 15-a of the act, and to add a paragraph to paragraph 1 
of sectioh 15 of the act providing that orders of state commis- 
sions as to intrastate traffic shall stand and be obeyed unless 
found unreasonable or otherwise unlawful by the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

Representative Taylor, of Colorado, has introduced H. R. 
7022, to amend the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act. The bill is identical with Senator Gooding’s long-and-short- 
haul bill, S. 1263. 

Senator Warren, of Wyoming, has introduced S. 765, a bill 
authorizing refund of $48,852.83 by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on account of interest erroneously collected from certain rail- 
roads on overpayments, subsequently returned, which were made 
under the guaranty provisions of the transportation act. A simi- 
lar bill was pending in the last session of Congress. 

Senator Goff, of West Virginia, has introduced S. 1161, a 
bill to amend the Elkins act, by adding a new section after 
section 1 to provide for punishment of fraudulent dealings in 
passenger tickets or passes. 

Senator Bruce, of Maryland, has introduced S. 1654, a bill 
to amend paragraph 4 of section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act so as to require information as to proposed selling prices of 
securities and commissions to be paid for sale of securities to be 
included in applications filed by carriers with the Commission. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEES 


The Senate interstate commerce committee of the Seventieth 
Congress is made up of the following senators: Watson, of Indi- 
ana, ‘Republican, chairman; Gooding, of Idaho, Republican; 
Couzens, of Michigan, Republican; Fess, of Ohio, Republican; 
Howell, of Nebraska, Republican; Goff, of West Virginia, Re- 
publican; Pine, of Oklahoma, Republican; Sackett, of Kentucky, 
Republican; Metcalf, of Rhode Island, Republican; du Pont, of 
Delaware, Republican; Smith, of South Carolina, Democrat; 
Pittman, of Nevada, Democrat; Bruce, of Maryland, Democrat; 
Dill, of Washington, Democrat; Wheeler, of Montana, Democrat; 
Mayfield, of Texas, Democrat; Hawes, of Missouri, Democrat; 
Black, of Alabama, Democrat, and Wagner, of New York, Dem- 
ocrat. 

The Republican members of the committee were members 
of the committee in the Sixty-ninth Congress. Senators Black and 
Wagner are new members of the committee, the other Democratic 
senators named having served on the committee heretofore. 
Senator Black, of Birmingham, Ala., is a lawyer. He was elected 
to the Senate November 2, 1926, for the full term of six years. 
He was educated in the public schools of Ashland, Ala., and 
the University of Alabama. He was born February 27, 1886, in 
Clay county, Alabama. Senator Wagner, of New York City, 
also is a lawyer, having resigned as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York to become a candidate for senator. His 
term will expire March 3, 1933. He was born June 8, 1877, and 
is a graduate of the City College of New York and of the New 
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York Law School. He was a member of the New York assembly 
from 1905 to 1908, inclusive; member of the New York state 
Senate from 1909 to 1918; was lieutenant governor of New York 
in 1914, and justice of the Supreme Court of New York from 
1919 until October, 1926. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
of the Seventieth Congress has three new members—Repre- 
sentatives Johnson, of Indiana, and Beck, of Pennsylvania, Re- 
publicans, and Peery, of Virginia, Democrat. The Republican 
members of the committee follow: James S. Parker (chairman), 
of New York; John G. Cooper, of Ohio; Edward E. Denison, of 
Illinois; Schuyler Merritt, of Connecticut; Carl E. Mapes, of 
Michigan; Walter H. Newton, of Minnesota; Homer Hoch, of 
Kansas; Adam M. Wyant, of Pennsylvania; Olger B. Burtness, 
of North Dakota; John E. Nelson, of Maine; Thomas J. B. Rob- 
inson, of Iowa; Milton C. Garber, of Oklahoma; Noble J. John- 
son, of Indiana; and James M. Beck of Pennsylvania. 

The Democratic members of the committee follow: Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas; George Huddleston, of Alabama; Clarence 
F. Lea, of California; Tilman B. Parks, of Arkansas; Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio; Ashton C. Shallenberger, of Nebraska; Parker 
Corning, of New York; Jacob L. Milligan, of Missouri, and George 
C. Peery, of Virginia. 

Representative Johnson is a native of Terre Haute, Ind., his 
home, where he was born August 23, 1887. He is a member of 
the law firm of Walker & Johnson, of Terre Haute. He has 
seerved as prosecuting attorney and was elected to the Sixty- 
ninth and Seventieth- Congresses. 

Representative Beck was solicitor-general of the United 
States from 1921 to 1925. He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
July 9, 1861. He was elected to the Seventieth Congress No- 
vember 8, 1927, to fill a vacancy. 

Representative Peery, of Tazewell, Va., is a lawyer. He 
was elected to the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Con- 
gresses. He was born at Cedar Bluff, Va., October 28, 1873. 


HEARINGS ON RAIL BILLS 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
will begin hearings on the Parker railroad consolidation bill 
Monday, December 19. Commissioner Hall, of the Commission, 
will be heard by the committee and then adjournment will be 
taken until after the holidays. Congress will not be in session 
from December 21 to January 4. 

After the holidays theh House committee plans to hear 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, and others, on the Parker bill. 

On January 17 a hearing will be held on H. R. 5819, the bill 
introduced by Representative Newton, of Minnesota, providing 
for amendment of section 15-a of the interstate commerce act 
so as to exclude certain short lines from the recapture provisions 
of the section. 

Proposed motor vehicle legislation will not be taken up 
by the committee until after the Commission has made its report 
as the result of its motor vehicle investigation. 

Indications are that the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee will not hold hearings on the Fess railroad consolidation 
bill until after the holidays. 


CONSOLIDATION RESOLUTION 


Senator Mayfield, of Texas, has offered in the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. L): 


Whereas it was the purpose and intent of the Congress by en- 
acting section 5 of the transportation act of 1920 to bring about ade- 
quate and efficient transportation service through the grouping of 
railroads into a limited number of strong systems which would in- 
clude as members the short and weak railroads; and 

Whereas large independent railroads have been and are being 
brought into unified systems under common te gue and/or control, 
either under lease or by the purchase of stock, without taking into 
consideration short and weak railroads that might be included in 
such systems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives Semetaste). 
That in order that an adequate and efficient transportation service 
may be maintained in the United States and the weak and short-line 
railroads preserved, it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress that there should be no acquisition of control by stock owner- 
ship, merger, consolidation, or grouping by or of railroads into a 
unified system for ownership, control, and/or operation unless the 
application for such ownership and/or control and/or operation shall 
make reasonable provision in the plan for the possible incorporation 
of every short and weak line that may be in operation in the territory 
covered or to be covered by the proposed grouping or unification or 
unless by affirmative testimony it is shown to be impossible to include 
such line wer reasonable terms, or unless the abandonment or opera- 
tion of such line or its omission from the proposed plan is approved 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ANNOTATION OF STATUTES 


Senator Hawes, of Missouri, has introduced a resolution 
(S. Res. 17) as a substitute for S. Res. 334, under which the 
Commission is compiling and annotating statutes and of which 
criticism was made in the annual report of the Commission. 
(See Traffic World, December 10.) The original resolution was 
offered by Senator Hawes. The substitute now proposed follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby 
requested to prepare as soon as is practicable a manuscript, in form 
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suitable to be printed, covering the text of those provisions of law 
which (1) are administered by the Commission; (2) affect the Com- 
mission’s work, powers or duties; and (3) the Commission decides 
should be included so as to make available a comprehensive publica- 
tion of the federal laws relating to the regulation of carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, suitably annotated, as the 
Commission deems to be of public interest and value, with digests 
following each section or paragraph of pertinent decisions of the 
federal courts and the commission, together with an index, the text 
of general rules and regulations, or appropriate reference thereto, 
promulgated by the commission under authority of any of said pro- 
visions of law, and such tables as may be necessary, and to transmit 
such manuscript to the Secretary of the Senate upon the completion 
thereof. Such manuscript, when received, is authorized to be printed 
as transmitted as a Senate document, and shall be in lieu of the 
manuscript requested by Senate Resolution 334, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
agreed to January 28, 1927. : 


EXPRESS HIGHWAY BILL 


Representative Furlow of Minnesota has introduced H. J. 
Res. 79 providing for the creation of a commission to study pro- 
posals for a national system of express highways. He said it 
had been proposed that a system of express highways be built 
by private capital and be operated as toll roads to supplement 
the present state and national highway systems and later be in- 
corporated in the public highway system. He believes that an 
express highway system would make for safety and relieve the 
other highways, and that the proposal should at least be made 
the subject of serious study. Representative Tilson of Connecti- 
cut said the matter deserved careful consideration. The pro- 
posed commission would consist of two senators and two repre- 
sentatives, with two private citizens to be appointed by the 
President. 


REPORT ON HIGHWAYS 


Federal-aid road projects completed in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927, increased by more than 8,300 miles the mileage 
of improved roads in the federal-aid system, and brought the 
total length of roads improved with federal assistance up to 
64,209 miles, according to the annual report of Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Federal payments in the year amounted to $81,371,013.03, or 
about $6,000,000 less than the disbursement of the previous year, 
which in turn was $8,000,000 lower than the year before. 

“It may be expected,” said Mr. MacDonald, “that the annual 
expenditure will be still further reduced in the future until— 
the accumulated balances of earlier appropriation being ex- 
pended—the program of expenditure reaches the rate set by 
the annual authorization of $75,000,000 of recent years. 


“The annual highway bill of the country is in ‘excess of a 
billion dollars, including all expenditures of the federal, state, 
and county and other local governments, for construction, 
maintenance and administration. Of this amount the federal 
expenditure is less than 8 per cent, and the states alone spent, 
of their own funds, more than six times the amount they re- 
ceived from the federal government. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the federal expenditure, at the current rate, is not extrava- 
gant, but is, in fact, extremely moderate in view of the large 
and growing interstate traffic.” 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


President Coolidge, in a letter to the aeronautics conference 
held last week at the Department of Commerce, said that next 
December would witness the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
first flight by man in a power-driven heavier-than-air machine, 
made by Orville Wright. The President said he had in mind 
that that important anniversary might be properly celebrated 
by holding in Washington an international civil aviation con- 
ference and exhibition in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the aeronautics conference. He said the meeting just held 
to discuss civil aeronautical problems should be most beneficial 
in promoting the best possible relations with the government 
and among the members of the conference. 

The Bureau of the Budget estimate for the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce provides $702,000 
for the regulation of aircraft and $3,209,850 for air navigation 
facilities for the next fiscal year. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the week 
ended December 10 totaled 13,597 cars, as compared with 14,420 
cars (revised) the preceding week and 15,050 cars in the cor- 
responding period of 1926, according to carrier reports to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Shipments were reported as follows: 


Apples, 1,750 cars; cauliflower, 181 cars; cabbage, 536 cars; celery, 
823 cars; cucumbers, 5 cars; eggplant, 5 cars; grapefruit, 489 cars; 
imports, 39 cars; grapes, 189 cars; green peas, 48 cars;.imports, 14 
cars; lemons, 145 cars; lettuce, 1,071 cars; mixed citrus fruit, 404 
cars; mixed deciduous fruit, 4 cars; mixed vegetables, 558 cars; onions, 
467 cars; oranges, 2,862 cars; imports, 14 cars; pears, 82 cars; peppers, 
69 cars; imports, 1 car; spinach, 385 cars; string beans, 121 cars; 
Sweet potatoes, 505 cars; tomatoes, 68 cars; imports, 112 cars; potatoes, 
2,830 cars; imports, 40 cars. 
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PIEDMONT EXTENSION CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made to the Commission December 9 and 
10 on the application of the Piedmont & Northern, finance No. 
6208, for permission to make two extensions to its lines, one 
from Spartanburg, S. C., to Gastonia, N. C., and the other from 
Charlotte, N. C., to Winston-Salem, N. C., the two extensions 
calling for about 75 miles of new construction. Charles E. 
Hughes and William G. McAdoo, the governors of North and 
South Carolina, and a large number of state officials appeared 
in behalf of the extensions which were opposed by the steam 
railroads serving Carolina communities as points of origin. Mr. 
Hughes appeared for the applicant and Mr. McAdoo for the 
Georgia & Florida, the latter a road with which the Piedmont 
& Northern will connect if construction of the extensions is per- 
mitted, as part of an added north and south trunk line in com- 
petition with the existing trunk lines. All the state officials 
appeared in favor of the issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. The report of Examiner Haskell C. 
Davis was against the issuance of certificates. 

Assignments of time to favor grant of the certificates or 
dismissal of the application on jurisdictional grounds were made 
to Charles E. Hughes, for the applicant; James F. Byrnes, for- 
mer member of Congress, for South Carolina; R. H. McAdams, 
for the Railroad Commission of South Carolina; J. M. Bailey, 
for the Railroad Commission of North Carolina; W. G. McAdoo, 
for the Georgia & Florida; and John E. Benton, for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Commissioners. 

Time for discussion of reasons why the Commission should 
approve the report of the examiner and deny the applications 
was assigned to S. S. Alderman, C. J. Rixey and L. E. Jeffries. 

Mr. Hughes took the position that the Commission had no 
jurisdiction because the applicant was an interurban electric 
of the character exempted from the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission; or, if jurisdiction was asserted, that the certificates 
should be granted on account of the showing made in behalf of 
the applicant as to convenience and necessity. On the juris- 
dictional question he said the Commission should look for dif- 
ferences between the applicant and the steam roads rather than 
for resemblances because Congress, in enacting the legislation, 
listened to the representations of the electric roads and granted 
an exemption. His suggestion was that when an exception was 
to be given effect differences which caused it to be made rather 
than resemblances would be the guide for the Commission. 
There were many resemblances, of course, he said, but the 
differences were the things that caused Congress to make the 
exception. In addition to that he said the projections now pro- 
posed were in contemplation from the inception of the road by 
the Duke interests and as long ago as 1914 they bought street 
railways in furtherance of their plans. While he said he did 
not cite it as controlling, he said it was the fact that in 1920 
the Commission informally said the Piedmont & Northern was 
not within its jurisdiction. 

On the question of the merits of the proposition he said 
the contention of the opponents was that construction of the 
extensions would hurt the existing steam lines. Yet he said 
it must be obvious that such a railroad as the Piedmont & 
Northern, with street and interurban lines, could give a local 
service such as could not be rendered by the steam railroads 
in such an industrial territory as the Piedmont & Northern was 
built to serve. Nor, said he, could it be controverted that new 
territory would be opened by the proposed construction, many 
industrial sites being made available by it. 


As to public convenience and necessity, Mr. Hughes said 
courts had defined it as something useful and promotive of the 
public interest. The words, he said, did not mean “absolutely 
indispensable.” If absolutely indispensable were meant, he 
said, the two words convenience and necessity would not have 
been used. He said it was a figment of the imagination to as- 
sert that the construction of these extensions would hurt the 
credit of the steam roads; that is to say, it would hurt them 
in anything they were entitled to have. He pointed out that 
the claim of the Southern that it would suffer a loss of $63,- 
000,000 in operating revenue in six years if the extensions were 
built was too large to be credible. But, assuming that the loss 
would be suffered, suggested Mr. Hughes, the Southern would 
still be able to pay large dividends and the result would be that 
it would continue the large dividends and some other roads 
would receive some money. 


His idea of the law was that wasteful not wholesome com- 
petition was to be prevented. He asked what principle was to 
govern the Commission. 

“Is competition to be ruled out?” he asked. “That is not 
my understanding of the law. The public interest still is in 
wholesome competition; not wasteful competition. Competition 
is still the law.” 

Asking pardon for the personal allusion, Mr. Hughes said 
he had heard arguments for the preservation of all the advan- 
tages existing lines possessed in public convenience cases in 
New York state years before. 

Taking up the allegations about the grip the Duke interests 
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were supposed to have on the traffic the Piedmont & Northern 
would have by reason of the extensions, Mr. Hughes pointed out 
that there would be only four Duke interest factories on the 
lines. He also said the two states were not afraid of the Duke 
interests, knowing as they did that all the things done by the 
founder of the Duke fortune were for the upbuilding and devel- 
opment of his native state and the territory under consideration. 

Mr. Byrnes, who yielded time to Governor Richards of- 
South Carolina, said that South Carolina was appealing to the 
Commission to prevent the formation of a monopoly of the 
steam railroads that would throttle the development of the two 
Carolinas. 

Governor Richards talked along the same lines. He said 
South Carolina would protect the Southern railroad in its rights 
but that the state wanted the railroad to respect the rights of 
the state. He said the steam railroads could not furnish the 
service that the Piedmont & Northern would furnish and that 
instead of the construction of the extensions hurting the South- 
ern, he said he believed it would help that road. 


Appeals in behalf of permission to construct the lines, of a 
character similar to those made by South Carolinians, were 
made for North Carolina by Governor McLean and Mr. Baily. 

Mr. McAdoo clearly indicated the interest of the Georgia & 
Florida as being that which would flow from the construction 
of trackage enabling that carrier to become part of a trunk line 
route in connection with the Norfolk & Western and the Duke 
road. The Piedmont & Northern, he said, was a strong road 
which the Commission could authorize to undertake the new 
construction without any danger of impairing its ability to ren- 
der service. In doing se, he said, the Commission would make 
good the investment it had authorized in the Georgia & Florida. 

Mr. Alderman suggested he was somewhat frightened and 
impressed by the distinction of the men on the other side, 
referring to Messrs. Hughes and McAdoo and the governors of 
the Carolinas, but was consoled by the thought that the facts 
in the case would speak for him to the Commission. Mr. Alder- 
man, while general attorney for the Southern, was speaking in 
behalf of all the protesting and intervening steam roads. 

Mr. Hughes, according to Mr. Alderman, spoke from a text 
which might be summarized as that this was a free country 
and therefore there should be free and untrammeled competi- 
tion in the building of railroads. He characterized the Pied- 
mont & Northern as the transportation branch of Duke Founda- 
tion and a plant facility for the combination of Duke interests 
in public utilities, power plants and other activities. He said 
the plan of the organization of the Duke interests reminded him 
of the plan of organization of the tobacco trust created by Duke 
and dissolved by the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
characterized the railroad as but a part of a gigantic combina- 
tion in which the Duke interests were seeking to make a profit 
from transporting for their public utilities, power plants and 
mills and from customers of their power plants, by means of 
contracts binding users of power to ship via the Duke railroad. 
He said that the Duke interests set forth in their application 
their tentative plan to build three power plants each of which 
would use 3,600 tons of coal a day. That traffic, he said, would 
come to the Southern if the Piedmont & Northern was not 
authorized to build. Otherwise, he said, it would go to the 
Piedmont & Northern. He said he did not blame the Duke 
interests for what they proposed. That was only human, he 
said, but there was a question of national interest in the mat- 
ter. Naturally, he said, all the communities to or through 
which the Duke road was to be built favored the construction 
but, he said, unless it was shown that the present railroads 
were unable to handle traffic offered there was no authority 
for the duplication of facilities proposed by the Duke interests, 
which, he said, were so benevolent to the Methodists, the Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians and the college of which he was a 
graduate that no public man could speak against it. 

Glaring inconsistencies, Mr. Alderman said, were shown in 
the claim of the other side that the proposed extensions would 
be to an interurban line. The desire of the Georgia & Florida 
to have the Piedmont & Northern built to connect with it and 
every fact concerning the type of construction proposed indi- 
cated the desire to construct a freight railroad differing from 
other roads only in that electricity would be the motive power. 
He spoke at length, using a large map to show the criss-cross- 
ing of the affected territory to show that it had ample railroad 
facilities, many of the lines being branches of the Southern. 

“Don’t you think that a road that handles as much traffic 
as this one should have more than one outlet?” asked Commis- 
sioner Taylor, but no answer was made 

In answer to a question by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Alder- 
man said that 23 of the 25 directors of the Piedmont & Northern 
controlled 73 cotton mills in the territory in question and sug- 
gested that that indicated what might be expected to happen in 
case the Piedmont & Northern should be authorized to build 
extensions. 

Mr. Alderman said the purpose of the transportation act 
was to prevent unnecessary paralleling of existing railroads and 
wasteful duplication of facilities. Issuance of a permit to build, 
he said, could be based only on a finding that present facilities 
were inadequate. He said that the Southern’s facilities were 
only about one-third used. 
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“Then if they were completely used the Southern would 
earn 51 per cent, wouldn’t it?” asked Commissioner Taylor. Mr. 
Alderman would not admit that. Mr. Taylor insisted that the 
earning would go up to 51 per cent because by a one-third use, 
he said, it was shown that the Southern earned $17 on a $100 
share. 

“That would be so,” added Mr. Taylor, “because in the one. 
third use which yields 17 per cent care is taken of all expenses. 
You know I used to be a railroad auditor.” 

Discussing the merits of the application, Mr. Alderman said 
that all the places that would be reached by the proposed ex- 
tensions were adequately served now and that the fact that each 
of the communities voted to ask for the issuance of a certificate 
meant no more than a voicing of the belief of every community 
that another railroad would make it more prosperous. 

Commissioner Aitchison propounded questions to Messrs. 
Hughes and Alderman which were taken as indicating the pos- 
sibility of a suggestion of compromise on the question in issue. 
He asked Mr. Hughes whether, in his opinion, an order issued 
by the Commission requiring the Piedmont & Northern to ex- 
tend its facilities could be defeated in the courts. Mr. Hughes 
said he would not like the task of trying to prevent its en- 
forcement. 

The question put to Mr. Alderman, to which no immediate 
answer was desired, was as to whether it would be feasible for 
the applicant to use parts of the main track of the Southern 
and if so whether the Southern would be willing to grant such 
use. 

The two questions suggested that as a method for getting 
rid of the question the Commission might suggest it would order 
the Piedmont & Northern to extend its lines via designated 
routes, in part, over the tracks of the Southern and require the 
latter to allow the use of its tracks to the end that the two 
roads could render the sort of service some of the advocates 
of the extensions said the Piedmont & Northern could render 
but which the Southern could not. ‘Such a disposition might 
make unnecessary the construction of as much mileage as is 
involved in the Piedmont & Northern applications. 


Commissioner Aitchison insisted upon an answer to his 
question on December 10 when L. E. Jeffries, vice-president and 
general counsel for the Southern, had finished his argument 
against grant of the application. Mr. Jeffries had no answer 
other than that none could be given without a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Southern, which, of course, had not 
been held since the question was asked. 


Mr. Benton, general solicitor for the National Association 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners, said the Piedmont & 
Northern came within the exemption of the law for the benefit 
of street suburban and interurban electric lines. Mr. Benton 
said a right which transcended that of the parties to the case 
was involved. That was the right of the people of the Carolinas 
to enjoy local self government to the extent it had not been 
surrendered by their own representatives. He said that until 
Congress restricted it the full power of regulation rested with 
the states and that for more than 20 years the term “interur- 
ban electric” had been used to describe railroads such as the 
applicant. He said Congress had used the very language of 
those who had asked for an exception of all electric railways 
from the scope of this statute. 


Thomas W. Davis, general solicitor for the Atlantic Coast 
Line, asserting that the steam railroads had made extensive 
investments in the territory involved in the hope of developing 
it, said the Commission should not allow an unneeded road to 
come into the territory and take away their traffic. He said the 
applicant’s own witnesses had declined to assert that there was 
any need for an additional through route to and from Florida. 
He denied that the proposed construction was part of a plan 
started and prosecuted in good faith before the law was enacted 
requiring a certificate of convenience and necessity as a condi- 
tion precedent to construction. 

Mr. Jeffries insisted that the question here was not one of 
state’s rights. He said that if it were, it could be quickly set- 
tled. The national viewpoint, he insisted, was involved. Grant 
of the certificate, he said, would be the death knell of the 
Charleston & Western and a loss of revenue to the Seaboard 
Air Line that would cripple it to the extent of the loss. He 
said preservation of the strength of the existing lines was a 
matter of national concern. It was proposed, he said, to take 
away a large amount of traffic from the Southern which had 
spent $22,000,000 to provide service for the Piedmont section 
of the Carolinas in which it was proposed to construct the 
parallel and competing lines. Mr. Jeffries said that if the new 
lines were constructed it would be necessary to reduce the 
number of trains on the Southern and that shippers, therefore, 
would not have the service now given them. 

C. J. Rixey also argued, on behalf of the Southern, against 
the grant of the certificate. : 


MINNESOTA ON STATE RATES 


The legislature of the state of Minnesota has memorialized 
Congress to amend the transportation act of 1920 sufficiently to 
restore to the state of Minnesota general jurisdiction over its 
intrastate railroad rates. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Freight Rates 


Fourteenth of a Series of Fifty-two Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World, 
by G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


Freight Classification—Part | 


The initial step in the construction of charges for the trans- 
portation of freight is the classification of the goods offered 
for carriage into a limited number of groups or classes. Thou- 
sands of different kinds of goods are carried by the railroads. 
These articles differ greatly in value, density, quality, and nature. 
These variations affect the ability of the articles to bear the 
freight charges and tend to account for variations in the costs 
of handling the articles. These and other factors must be re- 
flected in freight rates. 

It is obviously impracticable to publish commodity rates on 
each article between all of the thousands of shipping and 
receiving points in the United States or to make uniform rates 
on all articles. The railroads, through the classification com- 
mittees, group all commodities into a limited number of classes 
and make rates by classes instead of by particular commodities. 
Exceptional cases are handled by removing the application of 
the class rating on certain commodities between particular 
points where lower rates are needed to move the traffic through 
the use of exceptions to classifications and general and specific 
commodity tariffs. 


Nature of a Freight Classification 


A freight classification is a publication listing, rating, or 
grouping and describing, in technical transportation language, 
the commodities offered for transportation. Classifications pre- 
scribe, in addition, the rules governing the transportation of 
freight and the specifications for packing and preparing the 
freight for movement, and carload minimum weights. These 
rules and regulations are binding on the parties to the contract 
of transportation—the carriers and shippers—and are incorpo- 
rated by reference into the bill of lading contract. 


Origin of Classifications 


In the early years of railroad transportation in the United 
States each road had its own classification. These publications 
originally were copied or adapted from the older wagon-line 
and canal-boat classifications, which usually made a fundamental 
separation between “light” and “heavy” articles, and listed a 
number of commodities at special ratings. As new traffic was 
offered, the articles were classed according to their similarity 
to commodities already rated. The roads in the eastern section 
of the United States are said to have had 138 different classifi- 
cations in effect at one time before the passage of the act to 
regulate commerce. 


Traffic conditions in different sections of the country and 
on railroads in the same district varied so as to make uniformity 
in classification impracticable. Traffic was lighter in the south 
and west than in the east. Operating costs varied from carrier 
to carrier and from district to district. Commercial practices 
were dissimilar, so that an article produced in abundance in one 
section was of minor importance in another. In one section, a 
commodity was an important item of traffic for the roads, while 
in another district the same article was of importance only as 
an item to avoid empty back-hauls. 


The individual railroad and sectional classifications varied 
so as to be best suited to the territories served by the carriers 
using them. The carriers of the south organized the Southern 
Railway and Steamship Association in 1875. Albert Fink, one 
of the most able and successful railroad association men of his 
day, was the organization genius of this association, which did 
much to unify the practices of the southern roads. In the west 
and in the east, the carriers were associated into traffic organ- 
izations of similar sorts, so that a degree of uniformity was 
established. 


The multiplicity of classifications and the lack of uniformity 
in the descriptions of commodities and the ratings applicable 
to traffic caused confusion and discriminations which affected 
commerce adversely as through traffic grew in volume. The 
growth of long distance traffic, through joint routes, through 
billing of freight, and the provisions of the act of 1887, for- 
bidding unjust and unreasonable discriminations and undue 
prejudices, stimulated the development of better classification 
practices by the rail carriers. The act to regulate commerce of 
1887 required each carrier to establish a classification, and the 
Commission, soon after its organization, fostered the movement. 

The rail lines in the east adopted a common classification 
(Official Classification Number 1) in 1887, and by the end of 
1889 the railroads of the south had agreed on a single classifi- 
cation (Southern Classification Number 1) and the roads west of 
the Mississippi River adopted Western Classification Number 1. 





These classifications, revised, enlarged, modified, and republished 
from time to time, are still in existence, and are used to handle 
all the traffic on American railroads, except the relatively small 
percentage moving in intrastate commerce in states that have 
state classifications.’ 


Classification Territories 


The territory of the continental portion of the United 
States, except Alaska, is divided among three major classification 
territories. The Official Classification is used in the territory 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, the international boundary line 
between the United States and Canada, a line south of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad from and including 
Chicago to and including Peoria, the east bank of the [Illinois 
River and the east bank of the Mississippi, including St. Louis, 
the north bank of the Ohio River, the line of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway to and including Norfolk. 

The Southern Classification governs traffic in the territory 
south of the Ohio River—Norfolk and Western Railway line and 
east of the Mississippi River. 

West of the line of the A. T. and S. F. R. R. from and 
including Chicago, the west bank of the Illinois River and the 
Mississippi River, is the territory of the Western Classification. 
The precise boundaries of these territories are as follows: 


Official Classification Territory.—Beginning at Atlantic Ocean, via 
the international boundary line of United States and Canada, thence 
to and through the St. Lawrence River, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie 
Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, Lake Huron, Straits of 
Mackinac, east and south banks of Lake Michigan to and including 
Chicago, Ill.; thence on and south of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad to and including Peoria; thence via the east bank of the 
Illinois River to its junction with the Mississippi River; thence via the 
east bank to the Mississippi River, but including St. Louis, Mo., to its 
junction with the Ohio River; thence via the north bank of the Ohio 
River to North Kenova, Ohio; thence on and via the Norfolk & 
Western Railway through Roanoke, Lynchburg and Petersburg, Va., 
to and including Norfolk, Va.; thence via the Atlantic Ocean to — 
of beginning. Note.—Points in Virginia as shown in Official Classifica- 
tion Territory on the map are to be considered in Southern Classifica- 
tion Territory on traffic from and to points in that territory. 

Southern Classification Territory.—South of a line drawn from but 
not including Norfolk, Va., via Norfolk & Western Railway, through 
Petersburg, Lynchburg and Roanoke, Va., to Ohio River; thence on 
and south of the south bank of Ohio River to the Mississippi River; 
thence on and east of the east bank of Mississippi River to the Gulf 
of Mexico. (See Note under Official Classification Territory.) 

Western Classification Territory.—Beginning at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., south of international boundary line to Pacific Ocean, east of 
Pacific Ocean to boundary line of Mexico and United States; north of 
boundary line of Mexico and United States and the Gulf of Mexico; 
on and east of the west bank of Mississippi River to a point just 
opposite the mouth of the Illinois River; thence via the west bank of 
the Illinois River to Peoria, Ill.; thence on and via the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad to and including Chicago, Ill.; thence via 
the west bank of Lake Michigan; thence through Straits of Mackinac 
and Lake Huron to point of beginning. 


In addition to applications mentioned above for the respec- 
tive classifications, they are also applied from and to additional 
points or territories in extraterritorial application in connection 
with certain traffic. The extent of extraterritorial classification 
application is governed by the tariffs published by carriers and 
agencies. 

State Classifications 


In addition to the three major classifications, there are cer- 
tain states that require the carriers to publish special classifi- 
cations to be used for intrastate commerce. Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois, Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida have 
such classifications for local commerce and several other states, 
including the Carolinas and Texas, have had state classifications 
within recent years. 


Other North American Classifications 


The railroads of the Republic of Mexico use the Mexican 
Classification, while railroads in Canada have the Canadian 
Classification. These foreign classifications apply to American 
commerce, as they goveern the traffic, moving in certain cases, 
between the border crossing points and the points of origin or 
destinations in these countries. One of the classifications of 
American railroads is used between the border and the point 
of origin or destination in the United States. Rates governed 
by the Official or Western classifications, as the case may be, 
are published by railroads of the United States to and from 
border croggings, while rates governed by the Mexican or Cana- 
dian classifications, respectively, are made by the roads of their 
countries to and from the border cities or towns. Rates are 


1Official Classification No. 49; Southern Classification No. 48; and 
Western Classification No. 60, effective December 15, 1927,—Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 5. 
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said to “break” at the borders. Through international railroad 
rates are relatively uncommon, excepting in connection with 
certain traffic between the United States and Canada. 


Consolidated Freight Classification 


The chairmen of the three major classification committees 
of the United States form a Consolidated Freight Classification 
Committee, which published the Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation, a joint publication containing the rules, regulations, and 
ratings of the Official, Southern, and Western classifications in 
one comprehensive volume. The first issue of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification was issued to become effective December 
30, 1919, in the period of the control of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration. The present effective issue, No. 5, became effec- 
tive December 15, 1927. 

The Consolidated Freight Classification is not a freight 
uniform classification, although that was what was sought origi- 
nally by the Railroad Administration. Complete uniformity was 
found to be impracticable because of the radical changes re- 
quired to bring about uniformity in descriptions of articles, rules, 
and class ratings for all territories. As the Consolidated Freight 
Classification was first published, and as it is published at 
present, is a joint single volume publication of the three classi- 
fication committees, each territory governed by its own classifi- 
cation with uniformity in the description of the articles, with 
virtually identical rules, but with different systems of class 
ratings of the articles classified. 

A consolidated volume is a great convenience for shippers 
and carriers. Differences in traffic and industrial conditions and 
commercial practices continue to be reflected in slight differ- 
ences in certain rules of classification and in the classes to which 
goods are assigned. When such conditions do not require dis- 
tinctions to be made the rules and ratings are the same. The 
Official Classification provides for six numbered classes, first 
class or lower, two special classes or rating rules, and several 
multiple and multiple and fraction classes higher than first class. 
The Southern Classification at present has given six numbered 
classes and four lettered, as well as several classes higher than 
first on a multiple and fraction basis. The Western Classifica- 
tion provides five lettered and five numbered classes and the 
usual classes higher than first class.’ 


Function of Classification Committees 


The chairmen and members of the Official, Southern and 
Western Classification Committees are not railroad men in the 
sense of being employed by any individual carrier. The com- 
mittees are maintained by the carriers and the expenses of 
maintenance are contributed to by all of the carriers for which 
the committees function. 

The duties of the committees include: (1) The assignment 
of articles to class ratings; (2) the fixing of carload minimum 
weights; (3) the formulation of rules governing the packing, 
weighing, marking, loading and unloading of goods; (4) regula- 
tions governing the assessment of charges on goods of unusual 
size; (5) the ratings of mixtures of goods in carload lots and 
in single packages; (6) minimum charges for less than carload 
shipments; (7) the ratings of returned empty containers; (8) 
the determination of carload minimum weights for certain goods 
shipped in cars of various sizes; (9) regulations affecting 
the use of tank cars; (10) the rules regulating the prepara- 
tion of bills of lading; (11) the minimum strength of certain 
types of containers used in transportation; (12) other important 
details relating to the forwarding, transportation and receiving 
of goods. 


The code of rules compiled by the classification committees 
and published in the Consolidated Freight Classification contain 
also the official types of uniform bill of lading contracts, straight 
and negotiable order-notify, and the regulations of Congress gov- 
erning the transportation of explosives, inflammables and other 
dangerous articles. 


The scope of the work of the classification committees is 
not confined to articles moved under class rates. The tariffs 
of exceptions to the classifications and commodity tariffs pub- 
lished by individual carriers or jointly for several or a number 
of carriers by tariff publishing agents are governed in whole 
or in part by the rules and regulations established by the clas- 
sification committees. Changes are made to the extent specific- 
ally mentioned in these tariffs in respect to certain rules and 
regulations, but in so far as they are not amended by such 
tariffs the classification rules govern. 

The procedure in classifying articles and in formulating 
rules and regulations governing transportation by the classifica- 
tion committees is prescribed by the Commission. The formal 
hearings of the committees are public. Due notice of hearings 
is given to all parties interested in the proceedings, including 
the state regulatory bodies and the Commission. Dockets, on 
which matters to be considered are entered, are kept, as well 
as full records of the evidence and arguments advanced for and 
against the proposals. The findings of the committees are pub- 
lished through the issuance of supplements or reissues of the 


*See C. F. C. No. 5, Rule 5, Section 8. 
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Consolidated Freight Classification by the Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee. 

The record of proceedinngs in classification cases before the 
committees is made from thhe testimony of competent witnesses 
and experts for the shipping public and for the carriers. The 
decisions of the territorial classification committees and of the 
Consolidated Classification Committee are based on the con- 
clusions of the majority of the members on this testimony. 
Protests and exceptions to the findings of the committees may 
be made by the parties affected to the Commission. The records 
of the testimony and decisions of the committees are used by 
the Commission for the review of the cases and for its decisions 
in the matters. 


Official Classification First Class 


Higher Than First Class and Lower 


times first class 5 1 
times first class 5 

times first class 

times first class 

times first class 

times first class 

times first class 

times first class or Double first class... ( 
times first class 

times first class 


2 
Rule 25* 


Rule 267 


Southern Classification 


Higher Than First Class 


times first class 
times first class 
4 times first class 
times first class 
» times first class 
times first class 
times first class 
times first class or Double first class... ( 
times first class 
times first class 


First Class 
and Lowert 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
A 
B 
Cc 
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Western Classification 


Higher Than First Class 


5% times first class 

5 times first class 

4% times first class 

4 times first class 

3% times first class 

3 times first class 

2% times first class ( 
2 times first class or Double first class... 
1% times first class 

1% times first class 


First Class 
and Lower 


DIP asmewne 


*20 per cent less than second but not less than third class. 

715 per cent less than third but not less than fourth class. 

Special ratings on cement, fire brick, cotton, cotton ties, 
sewer pipe, pipe, box material, pig iron, scrap iron, lumber, 
asphalt and fillings. 





ARBITRATORS FAIL TO AGREE 


The Board of Mediation, it is understod, has expressed the 
hope that the members of the board of arbitration that was 
selected to pass on the request of members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen for wage increases from 
western railroads reconvene and make an effort to reach an 
agreement. The arbitrators recently issued a _ statement 
announcing that they could not reach an agreement. The 
Board of Mediation was appealed to by David B. Robertson, 
president of the firemen’s brotherhood, t omake an effort to 
get the arbitrators together again. It was understood in Wash- 
ington that H. P. Burke, chairman of the arbitration, had 
asked the other members of the board to meet with him in 
Denver, December 16, but that it was doubtful that the 
members representing the railroads would attend the meeting, 
as the railroads took the position that the matter had come to a 
conclusion when the arbitrators issued the statement that they 
could not reach an agreement. The brotherhood leaders, on the 
other hand, contend that the arbitrators still have jurisdiction 
over the dispute, because it was agreed that they should have 
until December 20 to make a decision. 


HANGER FOR MEDIATION BOARD 


President Coolidge December 12 renominated G. W. W. 
Hanger as a member of the Board of Mediation. 


DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS 
The Commission has issued an order supplementing the 
regulations issued in 1914, relating to the destruction of records 
of steam roads, effective as of December 1, 1927. 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN 


The Commission has issued Accident Bulletin No. 95, pre- 
pared by its bureau of statistics, on collisions, derailments, and 
other accidents resulting in injury to persons, equipment or 
roadbed, arising from the operation of steam railways in inter- 
state commerce in the calendar year 1926. 
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BIG ROAD FIGURES fiway tin 
‘ —— ating 
Operating Operating operating ratio 
In the ten months ended with October, large Class I steam cae cee ibe ce Chi 
roads had an aggregate net railway og saeeene — Chicago, Milwaukee & Bt. Feat $12,057,900 $8,587,848 70 
610,221, as compared with $877,355,610 in the corresponding peri- 1927 $17,09 5 
od of 1926, according to the monthly statement prepared by the Chicago, St. Paul, od a.” 480, my omnes 813 2,800,225 73.2 Cle 
bureau of statistics of the Commission from reports of Class I ; 1927 2,679,198 1,957,996 455,833 13.1 
roads with annual operating revenues above $25,000,000. For ‘sicie ai 1926 Petts 393 1,830,888 452,567 73.9 Elg 
rea orthern— 
October the net was $115,823,884, as compared with $124,523,443 1927 15,974,095 8,942,003 5,501,040 56.0 
for October, ae ; rf ™ - re piss, 14,503,091 - 6,876,550 6,124,043 47.4 Lon 
The detailed figures covering operating revenues, operating nneapo au ault Ste. Marie— 
expenses, net railway operating income and operating ratio, for +3at rete eo Til 7ST bil tee Pen 
October, 1927, and October, 1926, follow: Northern Pacific— teh iets ; 
Net Oper- 1927 11,515,225 5,941,776 4,586,504 51.6 
railway ating 1926 10,291,216 5,853,185 3,714,655 56.9 Rea 
e Operating Operating operating ratio Oregon- Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
revenues expenses income % 1927 erin 868 1,857,261 854,252 59.3 
Total—Roads reported: 1926 3,174,296 z; 911, 037 907,684 60.2 Pocaho: 
1927 $499,196,420 $342,875,740 = 823,884 68.7 Central Western Region: Che 
1926 521,038,814 355,822 973 124,523,443 68.3 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
New England Region: 1927 21,374,755 12,839,003 6,635,508 60.1 
Boston & Maine— 1926 20,914,945 11,928,450 7,229,121 57.0 No! 
1927 6,936,675 5,298,171 1,088,235 76.4 Chicago & Alton— 
1926 7,274,045 5,653,545 1,027,252 77.7 1927 2,563,191 1,968,642 305,182 76.8 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 1926 2, "340, 426 2,159,847 407,341 76.0 Souther 
1927 12,146,071 8,205,862 2,772,960 67.6 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— Atl: 
1926 12,783,271 8,790,155 2,754,711 68.8 1927 15,570,593 9,911,786 3,997,460 63.7 
Great Lakes Region: 1926 15, 965, 260 10,413,972 3,981,394 65.2 
Delaware & Hudson— Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— Cer 
1927 3,771,104 2,814,753 873,645 74.6 1927 11,707,253 8,065,723 2,667,121 68.9 
1926 4,384,254 3,112,275 a, 111, 861 71.0 1926 11,991, 165 8,516,933 2,505,479 71.0 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— Denver & Rio Grande Western— Thi 
1927 7,742,165 5,060,400 2,032,601 65.4 1927 3,542,649 2,424,508 952,736 68.4 4 
1926 8, 274, "782 5,349,809 2,244,326 64.7 1926 3, 508, 898 2,399,627 897,737 68.4 
Erie (including = ¢ Erie)— Oregon Short Line— Lou 
1927 443,880 8,875,113 1,771,462 77.6 1927 4,276,494 2,245,392 1,472,860 52.5 
1926 12 309, 002 8,858,456 2,623,876 72.0 1926 3, 849,772 2,177,628 1,195,960 56.6 
Lehigh Valley— Southern Pacific — Lines)— Sea 
1927 6,692,710 5,226,834 994,167 78.1 927 21,070,137 12,860,809 5,640,894 61.0 
1926 7,590,068 5,424,653 1,651,135 71.5 1926 20; 838, 186 12,633,846 5,875,878 60.6 
Michigan Central— Union Pacific— Sov 
1087 7,689,038 ’ 345,417 1,771,021 69.5 1927 14,854,900 7,188,046 5,901,442 48.4 
926 8, 313, 235 5,827, 299 1,911,181 70.1 1926 12,922,280 6,824,300 4,600,311 52.8 
New York Central including Boston & "Albany)— Southwestern Region: Ya: 
927 33,172,196 26,124,647 4,994,066 78.8 Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
i926 34,9 906, 111 26,890,070 5,865,295 77.0 1927 3,041,980 1,796,500 975,164 59.1 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 1926 3,347,221 2,076,621 819,592 62.0 Northw 
1927 4,885,762 3,432,470 920,075 70.3 Missouri-Kansas-Texas— Chi 
1926 5,053,665 3,552,151 1,247,195 70.3 1927 3,181,907 2,215,436 730,879 69.6 
Pere Marquette— 1926 3,230,136 2,181,709 781,657 67.5 
1927 4,210,173 2,709,492 1,182,947 64.4 Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— Chi 
1926 4,512,217 2,766,584 1,312,996 61.3 1927 1,963,772 1,335,747 425,984 68.0 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 1926 2,366,428 1,453,526 667,997 61.4 
1927 2,638,099 2,093,081 761,354 79.3 Chi 
1926 3.117824 —-2482'500 822°418 79.6 Missouri Pacific— 
Wabash— : : ata P 7 os 12,030,199 8,820,791 2,367,605 73.3 
1927 6,100,620 4,231,598 1,393,955 69.4 1926 12,712,588 9,355,997 2,330,150 73.6 Gre 
1926 6,652,166 4,366,929 1,694,187 65.6 St. Louis-San Francisco— 
Central Eastern Region: 1927 7,702,298 4,762,718 2,442,703 61.8 
Baltimore & Ohio— 1926 8,334,319 5,662,280 2,260,062 67.9 Mir 
1927 21,952,261 16,129,500 4,597,950 73.5 Texas & New Orleans— 
1926 24,379,391 17,310,876 5,611,557 71.0 1927 6,593,133 4,736,109 1,174,337 71.8 
Central of New Jersey— 1926 7,198,550 4,972,706 1,386,234 69.1 No! 
1927 5,171,252 3,628,806 940,676 70.2 Texas & Pacific— 
1926 5,523,145 4,217,696 754,190 76.4 ; 1927 3,760,539 2,486,583 979,178 66.1 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 1926 3,397,054 2,287,097 899,838 67.3 
ce er a ac ding figures for th 
2, ’ . e correspondin ures for the ten mon : 
Cleveland, Cineinnatl Chicasg St. La oe es ona Zeer ree 
,920, : Total—Roads reported: 
Elgin. Joliet & Wacom, 8,449,114 6,168,723 1,752,760 73.0 1927 4,474,030,468 3,309,330,916 808,610,221 74.0 
gin, Joliet stern— 1926 4, 583, 124, 380 3, 351, 034, 086 877,355,610 73.1 
1927 1,969,287 1, 425,768 314,078 72.4 New England Region: 
“ Island 1926 2,247,511 1, »428,436 514,694 63.6 Boston & Maine— 
ng Island— 1927 65,377,868 49,541,982 10,472,553 75.8 
1927 3,542,246 = 2,489,474 630,574 = 70.3 1926 68,057,647 51,636,734 11,132,108 75.9 
1926 3,353,909 2,492,279 454,742 = 74.3 New York, New Haven & Hartford— ihe 
Pennsylvania— 1927 116,566,321 83,830,426 20,867,758 71.9 
1927 58,131,572 42,571,086 10,744,328 + = 73.2 1926 118,387,379 86,620,286 21,071,146 73.2 
1926 67,051,899 48,221,355 13,763,169 71.9 Great Lakes Region: nine aides , 
Reading— Delaware & Hudson— 
1927 8,403,616 5,953,785 2,111,639 += 70.8 1927 35,998,925 28,728,198 5,989,988 79.8 
1926 9,283,311 6,206,151 2,793,487 66.9 1926 3874347144 28,324'872 3°950 865 73.7 
Pocahontas Region: Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— eee ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 1927 71,163,941 50,502,596 14,653,317 71.0 
1927 11,722,916 7,639,924 3,393,432 65.2 1926 73,620, 964 51,400,453 16,220,973 69.8 
1926 12,706,363 8,243,037 3,835,322 64.9 Erie (including Chicago & "Erie)— 
Norfolk & Western— 1927 103,494,342 82,702,992 18,052,166 79.9 
1927 9,668,225 5,792,155 3,290,667 59.9 1926 104, 543, 207 82,434,318 14,998,486 78.9 
1926 11,051,990 6,195,801 3,938,988 56.1 Lehigh Valley— 
yy Be Gaede GA ARR 7 
,Vs7, 144, »110,281 74. 
pias hia: ane 5,963,858 5,252,629 354,687 88.1 Michigan Central— 
»903, »404, ’ . 1927 76,303,217 * ae, 325 18,138,073 69.1 
1926 7,318,237 5,824,729 1,040,592 79.6 1926 1, 066, 3 r-rt ty 
8 51 3,528 19,941,521 67.8 
Central of Georgia— New York Central {including Boston & en y)— 
1927 2,372,420 1,727,349 480,954 72.8 927 325,791,218 246,572, 180. 54,767,597 75.7 
1926 = 2,874,081 1,974,439 698,989 68.7 1926 332,05 092, 082 246,492,176 61,166,780 74.2 
tMllinois Central— New York, bates | & St. Louis— 
1927 14,305,273 10,531,790 2,590,449 73.6 1927 45,297,876 32,742,854 8,031,643 72.3 
1926 15,035,731 11,096,286 2,800,274 73.8 1926 46,001,150 33,392,197 8,610,458 72.6 
Louisville & Nashville— Pere Marquette— 
1927 13,048,226 9,614,469 2,657,531 73.7 1927 38,153,228 26,536,061 8,363,877 69.6 
1926 13, "040, 845 9,597,740 2,768,301 73.6 1926 38,469,805 26,438,337 8, 521, 128 68.7 
Seaboard Air Line— Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1927 4,893,830 3,609,844 973,142 73.8 1927 27,417,407 22,274,443 cf ro 912 81.2 
1926 5,625,735 4,137,015 1,098,622 73.5 1926 28,079,617 22,542,602 7,462,232 80.3 
Southern— Wabash— 
1927 13,165,816 8,646,810 3,569,368 65.7 . 1927 56,787,360 43,319,166 8,116,153 76.3 
1926 318, 535, 623 8,914,732 3,682,575 65.9 1926 69,514,722 44,184,940 9,786,657 74.2 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— Central Eastern Region: 
1927 2,900,592 2,117,760 532,569 73.0 Baltimore & Ohio— 
1926 3,103,140 2,200,059 496,888 70.9 1927 209,277,327 155,837,492 40,902,564 74.5 
Northwestern Region: 1926 212,962,629 157,123,492 43, 131, 271 73.8 
Chicago & North Western— Central of New Jersey— 
1927 (14,639,930 10,682,322 2,663,230 73.0 1927 49,603,211 36,363,170 8,895,605 73.3 





1926 14,895,485 10,770,481 2,908,533 72.3 1926 50,285,015 36,206,780 8,676,212 72.0 
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Net Oper- 
Oper- railway ating 
a crenine opening cfete “8 | MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
ratio revenues expenses income % 
7 aan tenes Bastern 1 $22,484, 259 $18,132,124 $1,901,846 80.6 
70.5 tei land 1926 23,279,486. 118,758,146 1,993,993 80.6 2 Fireproof Warehouses 
3.2 Clevelan ncinnat cago ouis— erchandies 
1937 77,404,083 | 59,170,362 13,000,380 76.4 M and Household Goods Stored 
73.4 1926 78,736,320 58,391,835 15,168,914 74.2 Pool Cars Distributed — Railroad Siding. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
19 20,839,392 14,195,615 4,140,729 68.1 


be 
4 


56. a alae 1926 22,975,784 14,336,157 5,100,156 64.4 MUSKO@GEE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
: n siand— 
. 1927 34,595,832 25,263,310 5,271,077 73.0 
54.9 1926 33,409,213 23,834,062 5,330,010 71.3 
68.6 Pennsylvania— 
1927 564,264,973 428,156,435 92,168,257 75.9 
51.6 1926 588,442,779 452,473,916 91,244,486 76.9 
56.9 Reading— 
1927 77,962,068 60,197,440 14,286,691 77.2 
59.3 1926 81,219,083 60,489,253 17,778,148 74.5 SERVICE * . 
60.2 Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1927 114,568,688 76,247,414 32,344,629 66.6 
60.1 liao aie 1926 110,874,996 76,005,054 30,474,729 68.6 
° Norfo estern— 
; 1927 94,696,306 58,957,944 29,610,718 62.3 BSBU/LOS BETTE. & 
ay nssctiils Vials 1926 98,303,083 58,563,687 33,368,502 59.6 SURI nets Wat ae rolU rear Cran Sete! ser — 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
63.7 1927 67,496,167 53,699,334 9,064,837 79.6 
65.2 1926 81,105,097 58,942,281 14,593,576 72.7 
conta of Gore CHICAGO TANK CAR COMPANY 
710 1926 2e78e479 ««s'oeTona «= Bloavresa TAB : e ced 
a eS 1927 iaahaiad venice icles am casa eet ee 
“4 * ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , ° 
68.4 oc tieaibit ail nies 131,612,959 100,930,968 21,772,637 76.7 Re, iff n Penn. System Telephone Harrison 3486 " 
uisville ashville— Hegewisch, | ° ‘3. 
su ier tazewrom g4resae zug 778 Aa sia 
sal Canes ae Lane nT ‘centile inidainie sen wai 
Southern— 
48.4 1927 124,031,774 87,607,427 27,426,228 70.6 
52.8 ore 1926 128, ,448,581 89,918,342 29°748598 69.5 
Yazoo ssiss PP Talley— 
1927 22,167,508 18,729,755 988,565 84.5 T= lo) a a on 8 ey 4% >Q 1927 
59.1 1926 25,763,388 20,264,775 2,686,823 78.7 
62.0 Northwestern Region: 


‘ Chicago & North Western— 
69.6 1927 127,668,520 97,414,701 19,249,217 76.3 
67.5 1926 _ a “td 99,226,413 20,960,701 76.3 ad a 


Chicago, Milwaukee & S 


a a Hteae MLSS gem ee 
me Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis ¢, Omaha ad, ies meee 7C YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
27 4 F ‘ . aoe c , . ae . . . 
13.3 1926  22°008'934 17'850,710 2,486,484 81.1 Teaming Motor Trucking OF Va ley- tome DIE ia ato let acetal) 
’ Great Northern— 
1927 97,902,683 65,478,060 22,908,286 66.9 
a; - a ba * a ~ ay sl — 24,888,197 65.1 
. nneapolis, au au e arie— « Chiecago’s and Kansas City’s 
1927 41,256,384 29,769,800 7,599,287 72.2 M Most Modern Warehouses 
71.8 1926 39,196,822 30,063,372 5,641,197 76.7 erchandise ousé> 
69.1 Northern a wARED, 
1927 78,816,946 57,109,561 17,139,640 72.5 
66.1 1926 81,353,906 57,719,097 19,314,329 71.0 ywaL W s csr. ™ 
67:3 Oregon- Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— RM KANS* 
? 1927 24,130,240 18,771,266 2,084,753 77.8 oa 
1926 25,697,543 18,908,979 3,841,418 73.6 Pool Car 
A 2 
Cc 


200 Carload =Distribution 





We 
rs Bind The Traffic World J | weRcHANDISE STORAGE and 





ng ff] In Best t Ge Behn fe S25 Pe Ven Numbers) POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
We cine Sind A Winds af Renton Warehouse Located in Heart ef Raiiread District and Jebbing Trade 

19.8 The Book Shop Binder 

“ wii inte cuisago | | FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

69:8 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

va3 DENVER, COLORADO 

79.2 

e Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation 

67.8 $ STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

15.1 Recarun. ILLINOIS Cuscacoer Seki Merchandise and Household Goods 

~~ DISTRIBUTION Axo WAREHOUSING Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 

72.6 1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 

69.6 

68.7 

yi) | C&A TERMINAL WareHouse Co.| | BALTIMORE, MD. 

i PCRs. | service to depots and GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
sso re sce give Pool Car Distribution. Forwarding—Rigging 

5 est deliveries a 
i "Peetnnimum co BALTIMORE TRANSFER CO. 
30 358 W. Harrison St., Chicago Telephone Calvert 0300 300 Block, North Front St. 
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Central Western Region: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 


1927 171,949,751 120,173,723 37,277,774 69.9 

1926 171,686,076 111,613,654 44,368,186 65.0 
Chicago & Alton— 

1927 23,693,816 18,626,038 2,195,563 78.6 

1926 26,004,928 20,304,073 2,904,880 78.1 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

1927 128,897,950 90,138,472 25,018,491 69.9 

1926 133,452,934 95,592,992 25,244,064 21.6 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 

1927 111,637,350 83,362,513 17,566,420 74.7 

1926 108,459,460 81,688,343 16,629,051 75.3 
Denver & Rio Grande. Western— 

1927 27,176,256 20,804,671 5,152,112 76.6 

1926 28,276,343 20,443,284 6,477,515 72.3 
Oregon Short Line— : 

1927 29,666,921 20,654,975 5,454,728 69.6 

1926 30,657,348 21,309,743 5,873,131 69.5 
Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines)— 

1927 181,739,004 125,622,613 37,507,100 69.1 

1926 180,424,622 123,546,967 39,005,429 68.5 
Union Pacific— 

1927 94,248,795 61,131,238 22,900,570 64.9 

1926 95,430,807 62,412,252 23,182,488 65.4 

Southwestern Region: 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 

1927 28,562,586 21,204,604 4,655,755 74.2 

1926 26,045,088 18,928,409 4,635,707 72.7 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 

1927 29,484,614 19,682,677 7,687,716 66.8 

1926 29,297,201 19,665,924 7,627,806 67.1 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 

1927 17,390,308 13,159,604 2,043,648 75.7 

1926 18,210,689 13,367,130 2,550,834 73.4 
Missouri Pacific— 

1927 104,743,441 82,602,933 14,183,579 78.9 

1926 111,464,381 85,524,097 16,895,277 76.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 

1927 71,300,996 49,338,574 18,271,653 69.2 

1926 75,284,669 51,902,188 19,314,020 68.9 
Texas & New Orleans— 

1927 58,949,006 48,608,877 4,879,990 82.5 

1926 59,312,023 48,185,909 5,798,579 81.2 
Texas & Pacific— 

1927 31,349,933 23,648,111 4,696,501 75.4 

1926 28,865,168 21,793,352 4,756,629 75. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Passenger revenue of Class I railroads in the nine months 
ended with September totaled $747,018,288 as compared with 
$793,170,471 in the same period of 1926, and $86,103,481 in Sep- 
tember as compared with $92,534,675 in September, 1926, accord- 
ing to the monthly statement on revenue traffic statistics of 
Class I roads, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, 
prepared from carriers’ reports by the bureau of statistics of the 
Commission. 

In the nine months ended with September Class I roads 
carried 626,511,000 revenue passengers as against 646,668,000 
in the same period of 1926, and 68,886,000 in September as 
against 72,000,000 in September, 1926. 

Revenue per passenger-mile averaged 2.882 cents in the nine 
months ended with September as against 2.921 cents in the same 
period of 1926, and 2.808 cents in September as against 2.849 
cents in September, 1926. 

Freight revenue in the nine months ended with September 
totaled $3,467,637,285 as against $3,517,191,130 in the same period 
of 1926, and in September, $425,954,118 as against $443,612,225 
in September, 1926. 

Revenue tons carried in the nine months ended with Sep- 
tember totaled 1,761,812,000 as against 1,763,595,000 in the same 
period of 1926, and 214,809,000 in September as against 222,583,- 
000 in September, 1926. 


Revenue tons carried one mile totaled 322,054,248,000 in the 
nine months ended with September as against 323,276,021,000 
in the same period of 1926, and 39,059,669,000 in September as 
against 40,662,847,000 in September, 1926. 


Revenue per ton-mile averaged 10.77 mills in the nine months 
as against 10.88 in the 1926 period, and 10.91 mills in September 
as against 10.91 mills in September, 1926. 

Revenue per. ton per road averaged $1.968 in the nine 
months as against $1.994 in the 1926 period, and $1.983 in Sep- 
tember as against $1.993 in September, 1926. 





COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Production of soft coal the week ended December 3 was 
estimated at 9,079,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce, an increase of 249,000 tons over the 
output for the preceding week. Anthracite production was 
estimated at 1,390,000 net tons, an increase of 104,000 tons 
over the output in the preceding week. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
the week ended December 3 totaled 368,077 net tons, of which 
210,712 tons were for New England delivery. 

. Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports 
the week ended December 4 totaled 262,160 net tons. Anthracite 
shipped from Lake Erie ports the week ended December 4 
totaled 32,443 net tons. 

Cars of coal forwarded over the Hudson River to eastern 
New York and to New England the week ended November 19 
were reported as follows: Bituminous, 1,997; anthracite, 3,934. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department w'll be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. A 2 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. : 

Address Quest‘ons and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


= +, 





2, 
_ nee 


Reconsignment 

In connection with our answer to Ohio on page 1186 of the 
November 19, 1927 Traffic World under the above caption, see 
the Commission’s opinions in docket 18462, Henry G. Brabston 
vs. Southern Railway Co. et al. (mimeographed), decided No- 
vember 15, 1927, and Docket 19046, Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. (mimeographed), 
decided November 25, 1927. In the first case the Commission 
said: 


The applicable reconsigning tariff of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific, contained the following provision: e : 

“Rule 2. Freight rate applicable: These rules and charges will 
apply whether shipments are handled at local rates, joint rates or 
combination of intermediate rates. The through rate to be applied un- 
der these rules is the rate from point of origin via the diversion, recon- 
signing or reforwarding point to final destination in effect on date 
of shipment from point of origin. If the rate from original point of 
shipment to final destination is not applicable through the point at 
which the car is diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded, in connection 
with this line, the tariff in effect to and from the diversion, recon- 
signing or reforwarding point will apply, plus diversion or reconsign- 
ing charges.”’ 

Defendants content that under the above rule the rates to and 
beyond Cincinnati, the reconsigning point, which are 29.5 and 23.5 
cents, respectively, were applicable. Their contention is without 
merit. The rule quoted provides for the application of the through 
rate from original point of shipment to final destination via the re- 
consigning point, whether it is a local rate, joint rate or combination 
of intermediate rates. Since no joint through rate applied over the 
route of movement, the applicable rate from Jackson to Orangeville 
was the lowest combination of intermediate rates via Cincinnati, 
which, under rule 5 (b), was the combination of proportional rates 
to and beyond Cairo. There was nothing in the tariffs naming these 
rates which would have précluded their application on a shipment 
billed direct from Jackson to Orangeville via Cincinnati over the lines 
of defendants comprising the route of movement. 


Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Charge—Articles Exceeding 
Twenty-Two Feet in Length and Not. Exceeding Twelve 
Inches in Diameter 


Colorado—Question: In your issue of the Traffic World, 
November 26th, page 1242, you state a telegraph pole 40 feet 
long and not exceeding 12 inches in diameter is subject to Rule 
29 of Illinois Classification No. 13, Galligan’s I. C. C. 46, Section 
3 (b). We consider Section 3 (a) applies to any shipment that 
cannot be loaded in a closed car not more than 36 feet in length 
by eight feet six inches wide and eight feet high. 

Kindly advise if you think our interpretation is correct? 

Answer: Paragraph B of Section 3, of Rule 29, of Illinois 
Classification No. 13, Agent Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 46 reads: 


Unless a lower rz te is otherwise provided, a shipment which con- 
tains an article exceeding twenty-two feet in length and not ex- 
ceeding twelve inches in diameter or other dimensions, see Section 3 
(a) of this Rule for the minimum charge where greater dimensions 
are involved, shall tke charged at actual and authorized rating, sub- 
ject to a minimum charge of 1,000 pounds at the first class rate for 
the entire shipment. 


Under Paragraph B of Rule 29, if the article does not exceed 
twelve inches in diameter the provisions thereof apply, regard- 
less of the length of. the article. 

As to an article of any other dimensions which cannot be 
loaded through the center side doorway six wide by seven feet 
six inches high, without the use of end door or window, in a 
closed car not more than thirty-six feet in length by eight feet, 
six inches wide and eight feet high, the provisions of Paragraph 
A of Rule 29 apply thereto. 

It is to be observed that Pargaraph B, of Rule 29, of Illinois 
Classification No. 13, Agent Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 46, does not 
contain the clause “but not exceeding thirty-six feet in length,” 
which is contained in Paragraph B of Rule 29, of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 5, under which clause the charges on 
a telephone pole not exceeding twelve inches in diameter, but 
exceeding thirty-six feet, i. e., forty feet, would be assessable in 
accordance with the provisions of Section A of Rule 29, of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 5. 

Conversion—Liability of Carrier 

Minnesota.—Referring to your answer to Ohio in the Traffic 
World of October 8, 1927, regarding conversion. 

Our case is similar to Ohio’s except that the commodity 
handled was cedar telephone poles. 

One day the Minnesota Transfer Railway Company reported 
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“SPARK PLUG” is one of the fleet of 61 » 
named Pennsylvania freight trains that ’ 
have set remarkable records for regular- 
ity and dependability of on time arrival 


WORLD 


THE TRAFFIC 


—a train that steps to 
on time records 


Dip you ever have to build a fire 
under a horse that was balky? 

Sometimes that’s a dangerous pro- 
ceeding that leads to broken traces 
and the imprint of a pair of iron-shod 
heels on the dashboard. 

But “Spark Plug” of the Pennsyl- 
vania freight service is not one of 
your temperamental horses that lead 
the field one day and get left at the 
feed-box the next. He’s a regular, de- 
pendable performer, making his run 
from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh con- 
sistently on schedule. 

And because he’s an intelligent beast 
as well as a reliable one, “Spark Plug” 
has the job of hauling live stock, 
poultry and perishables—highly im- 


portant cargoes that have got to 
reach their destinations with no loss 
of time. 

Out from Cincinnati gallops “Spark 
Plug” every day. He’s not one of 
these hick horses that amble along 
with wisps of hay sticking out of the 
corners of their mouths—the kind that 
pause to feed at every fence post. 
“Spark Plug” pulls his wagon steadily 
from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and 
gets it there on time. 

Reliable and dependable in his on 
schedule arrivals, “Spark Plug” has won 
his way into the heart of the railroad. 
And from shippers of live stock and per- 
ishables he has earned the sugar lump 
that goes with a fine reputation for 
steady on time performance. 
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“SPARK PLUG” 


Here are four other Pennsylvania 


freight trains whose regular on 
schedule arrivals have earned 
them distinctive names: 
v 


“THE THOROUGHBRED” 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


7 
“THE IRON MASTER” 


Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to New York 


t 
“THE COLONEL” 


Perishable Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


y 
“THE HOME RUN” 


Empty Refrigerator and Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight, than any other railroad in America 
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car C. P. 336109 as having arrived. Our records showed that 
this car belonged to us so we showed the car number on our 
switch list for that day, but the Minnesota Transfer Railway 
placed another car, C. P. 336104, instead of the one belonging to 
us and we unloaded it. They did not tell us that we had unloaded 
a car that belonged to one of our competitors until five days af- 


terward and held our car back for that length of time. These 
two cars were together in the transfer’s yard and the yard clerk 
in carding these cars up for movement to consignees got his 
cards switched about and put the card bearing C. P. 336109 onto 
car C. P. 336104. They contend that we were in error for un- 
loading the car on railway carding and absolutely deny any 
liability in the matter. They further contend that we should 
know the material that comes into our yard, whether it belongs 
to us or not, but there are times when a producer will have a 
carload of poles in transit and hopes that he can find a buyer 
for that carload before it reaches the Twin Cities, which is the 
concentrating point for cedar pole distributors, and in that event 
he will reconsign the car to us or anyone else, but we wouldn’t 
have any record of this car belonging to us other than that 
record of the railroad company’s. 

In the second paragraph in your answer you contend that 
the railroad was liable for conversion, even though it received 
no benefit therefrom; the industry was liable for taking and 
using the paper. We fulfilled our liability to our competitor by 
replacing poles that met with his entire satisfaction. We were 
put to no little expense to reload this material and we presented 
our claim to the transfer and they declined to pay it; therefore 
they have not fulfilled their liability to us. 

We will appreciate it if you will advise of any ruling by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission bearing on this point. 

Answer: We can locate no case in which a carrier has been 
held liable for expense to which a party to whom a shipment 
was erroneously delivered, has been put, by reason of the car- 
rier’s error, coupled with its own error in accepting delivery of 
the shipment. It is a debatable question, in our opinion, as to 
whether such damages could be recovered. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Minnesota.—Question: Shipper uses an old freight auto 
truck and loads on same an asphalt mixer and so remodels same 
so that the engine of the old truck runs the asphalt mixer and it 
also propels itself on the road from one job to another, but it 
is permanently made into an asphalt mixer and is never again 
used as a freight truck. We contend that this should be classi- 
fied as an asphalt mixing machine, while the railroad company 
takes the stand that it should be classified as an auto truck. 

Will you kindly advise us if you know of any court or In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decision on the subject, also 
kindly advise which you would consider the proper classification. 

Answer: We can locate no opinion of the Commission nor 
decision of the courts which is determinative of this question. 
A rating on power asphalt, cement or concrete mixing machines, 
is published in Item 7 on page 283, of Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 5. Apparently this rating 1s applicable to an 
asphalt mixing machine which propels itself by motor, as well 
as one which does not propel itself, although it is to be observed 
in Item 17 on page 290, the term “motor truck” is used in con- 
nection with dumping hoists, hydraulic. 

It is our opinion that the machine you describe has lost its 
character as an auto truck and, assuming that the rating on 
page 283, in Item 7, is applicable to a self-propelling asphalt 
mixing machine, this rating is applicable thereto. 


Routing and Misrouting—Carrier Cannot be Charged With 
Knowledge of Consignee’s Plant Location 


Indiana.—Question: We direct your attention to question 
from “Oklahoma” and. your reply, published in the Traffic World 
of October 29, 1927. 

“Oklahoma” states that there seems to be no tariff covering 
absorption of switching charge or one stating the amount thereof. 

Reference to C. B. & Q. Tariff GFO 26-F, I. C. C. 15625, which 
publishes the switching absorption rules, indicates on page 152, 
Index 2065, that switching charges will be assumed in accord- 
ance with Item 30, page 121 of the tariff. Item 30 seems to 
fully cover the absorption of connecting lines switching by the 
Cc. B. & Q. out of the road haul revenue, subject to a minimum 
through charge of $18.50. 

“Oklahoma” states that the C. P. & St. L. advise no switch- 
ing tariff was in effect between these two lines at Waverly and 
that a 5 mile haul of 11 cents per cwt. was assessed. 

Whether a straight per car rate or a road haul basis was 
used to arrive at a charge for the switching service, seems to be 
immaterial. The fact that the C. B. & Q. switching tariff holds 
out that the switching charges of the connecting lines will be 
absorbed seems to fully cover this situation irrespective of how 
that particular switching charge may be calculated or arrived at. 

Answer: We agree with your conclusion ag to the application 
of the tariffs covering the movement in question, as well as the 
matter of the absorption of the charge for the switching service. 

Damages—Recovery of Prepaid Freight Charges 

California—Question: There are through carload and less- 

than-carload rates from San Francisco to Spokane, Wash., in 
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connection with Pacific Coast water carriers, either via the port 
of Portland, Ore., or Seattle, Wash., then rail beyond. We re- 
cently made a shipment via authorized Seattle route, prepaying 
freight through to Spokane, the total charges collected by the 
steamship company. Shipment was not covered by marine in. 
surance. The vessel which carried this freight was rammed by 
another steamer outside of San Francisco Bay, which resulted 
in total loss of goods shipped. The coastal steamship line under 
the terms of their bill of lading is not responsible for loss of 
goods. Suit for damages has been filed on behalf of cargo 
owners and/or underwriters against the colliding vessel. 

Will the money collected for freight charges be turned over 
by the steamship company to the rail line for prepay beyond 
port of call under their agreed divisions? 

If so, what right have the rail lines to collect their portion 
when no service has been rendered, the vessel never reaching 
Seattle? 

Are we entitled to refund of all freight charges or only rail 
portion of rate from steamship line, or should total amount 
prepaid freight be included in our claim against the colliding 
vessel? 

Answer: The owner of cargo on board a vessel injured in 
a collision, due to fault of the other vessel, may recover from 
the latter the amount of his damage. The Commander-in-Chief, 
1 Wall, 43, 17 U. S. (L. ed.) 609; The City of Hartford, 97 U. S. 
323, 24 U. S. (L. ed.) 930. At law, the cargo owner cannot re- 
cover unless the vessel is entitled to recover (Duggins vs. Wat- 
son, 15 Ark. 118, 60 Am. Dec. 560), and hence a finding of neg- 
ligence on the part of both vessels bars him of his remedy 
against the colliding vessel. Duggins vs. Watson, supra, Arctic 
F. Ins Co. vs. Austin, 69 N. Y. 470, 25 Am, Rep 221. In admiralty, 
however, he: may recover against either vessel the full amount 
of his damage (The Atlas, 93 U. S. 302; The Juniata, 93 U. S. 
337; The New York, 175 U. S. 187), or he may proceed against 
both, and in case of mutual fault, have his decree against each 
for one-half of the damage to the cargo, with a right over against 
the other for any deficiency. The City of Hartford, 97 U. S. 323. 

If the libelant’s vessel is a total loss, the measure of damage 
is her full value at the time of the collision, with interest there- 
on, and the net freight for the entire voyage, provided there is 
any freight then pending under an existing charter party or 
contract of affreightment. The Ann Caroline, 2 Wall 538, 17 U. 
S. (L. ed.) 833; The Baltimore, 8 Wall 377, 19 U. S. (L. ed.) 463; 
The Umbria, 166 U. S. 404; The Albert Dumois, 177 U. S. 240. 

The above is a statement of the liability of the owners of 
colliding vessels to the owner of a cargo on board a vessel 
injured in the collision, as well as the liability of the owner of 
the colliding vessel to the owner of the lost ship. 

In the instant case, if the bill of lading covering the ship- 
ment in question contained the clause “ship lost or not lost,” see 
our answer to Florida on page 1312 of the December 3, 1927 
Traffic World under the caption “Freight—Recovery of Prepaid 
Freight Charges,’ in so far as the steamship proportion is con- 
cerned. If the bill of lading does not contain such a clause 
the steamship company should, in our opinion, return the freight 
money, including the rail line proportion, which has not been 
earned, assuming that the owners of the lost vessel still retain 
the rail line proportion, not having advanced the amount thereof 
to the rail line prior to the delivery of the shipment to the rail 
line. 

In our opinion, you have no right of action against the 
colliding vessel, your action being against the owner of the lost 
ship, as the colliding vessel is not responsible for the failure 
of the owners of the lost vessel to return the freight money if 
due the owner of the cargo. The owner of the lost vessel 
must seek remuneration if the freight money is refunded to the 
cargo owner, from the colliding vessel. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Arizona.—Question: I am interested in your answer to New 
Hampshire on page 870 of the Traffic World of October 15, 1927, 
having had the matter of Note 2, Item 12, page 256, of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 4, up with the Western 
Classification Committee and been advised that this item and 
note was intended to cover a patent step ladder manufactured 
one place in Ohio and another place in Illinois. 


I agree with the opinion of “New Hampshire” as well as the 
opinion set forth in your answer. Would be glad to have you 
advise whether. or not in your opinion the Western Classification 
Committee’s ruling limiting the application of item and note in 
question should not be over-ruled on the ground that the word- 
ing is broad enough to cover ordinary stepladders having a 
hinged brace when shipped with the brace folded in with the 
portion containing the steps, i. e., on the authority of many rul- 
ings that the wording of a tariff governs instead of the intent. 
Would the Interstate Commerce Commission take cognizance and 
give a decision where the Classification Committee has already 
ruled? 

Answer: The question at issue, as we see it, is what does 
the term “having side pieces and steps collapsed and compactly 
folded together,” as used in Item 12, page 256, of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 4, mean? 
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Certainly, it does not mean, as the carrier referred to in the 
question of “New Hampshire” on page 870 of the October 15, 
1927, Traffic World, states that the steps and side pieces must 
be taken apart and completely folded together. As we stated 
in the answer above referred to, the words “having side pieces 
and steps collapsed and compactly folded together” do not, in 
our opinion, suggest the idea that an article must be entirely 
taken apart, but rather that the article may remain intact+to 
the extent that it may be collapsed and folded together. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a stepladder which has 
the hinged brace folded against or in with the portion containing 
the steps, complies with the provision that the “side pieces and 
steps must be collapsed and compactly folded together.” Appar- 
ently, the clause covers only a stepladder the sides and steps 
of which are both collapsible, so as to permit of being folded 
together. 

A ruling by the Classification Committee is not finally 
determinative of the application of a provision of the classifica- 
tion. See Newton Gun Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 16 I. C. C. 341, the 
principle of which case is applicable to a ruling by the Classifi- 
cation Committee. The question may be presented to the Com- 
mission for a ruling thereon. 

Liability of Carrier for Loss of Coal 
lowa.—Question: Car of coal originating at a point on the 
Cc. B. & Q., destined to a point on the C. B. & Q., car being 
weighed at the mines and then reweighed at destination, and 
the amount of the loss arrived at by the reweighing, was approx- 
imately 800 pounds on a 90,000 pound car. 

Please advise if in your opinion the carriefs can limit their 
liability by refusing to,settle such claims for loss, unless the loss 
is one per cent or more. 

Answer: A carrier is liable for the loss of goods resulting 
from its negligence in transporting a shipment and proof of the 
fact that a certain amount of coal was delivered to the carrier 
at point of origin and that a lesser amount was received at des- 
tination ordinarily makes a prima facie case, the burden being 
upon the carrier to show that the loss occurred from some cause 
for the consequences of which the carrier is not liable. See, in 
this connection, Smith vs. L. & N. R. Co., 209 N. W. 465; Davis 
vs. Zimmern, $9 Sou. 307; Baker vs. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 
203 S. W. 798, and Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. vs. C. & N. W., 
282 N. W. 967. 

The latter case, while covering a shipment of grain, con- 
tains a statement of the principles which are applicable in 
the case of loss of coal. 

In the final analysis it is a matter of proof as to whether or 
not there was in fact a difference between the origin and des- 
tination weights, the carrier being liable upon proof of this 
fact, unless it can show that the shortage was the result of 
shrinkage or some other cause for the consequences of which 
it is not responsible. 

Limitations—Time for Filing Suit for Loss of Shipment—Volun- 
tary Payment of Claim After Lapse of Limitation Period 

California.—Question: Can a carrier legally pay a loss and 
damage claim after a lapse of over two years, one day from 
date of first declination. 

Answer: The provisions of paragraph (b) of section 2 of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading govern the time within which claims 
for loss in transit must be filed with a carrier and suit instituted 
for the amount thereof, if settlement thereof is not voluntarily 
made by the carrier. 

While it has been held that a carrier cannot waive the re- 
quirement that suit be brought within the two-year-and-one-day 
period (see Spartan Mills vs. Davis, 118 S. E. 614, and N. Pel- 
lagge and Co. vs. Vermont Railway Co., 121 Atl. 441), the Com- 
mission in its opinion in the Decker case, 55 I. C. C. 453, on page 
458 thereof, after citing and quoting from the Blish case, said: 


While these cases are undoubtedly authority for the proposition 
that limitations in the bill of lading must be strictly adhered to and 
may not lawfully be waived, the provisions of the Cummins Amend- 
ment above quoted do not evidence any intent on the part of Congress 
to erect-a statute of limitations barring the payment of seasonably 
filed claims after any given period. These provisions merely prescribe 
a minimum period to be provided by the carriers for filing claims and 
a minimum period for instituting suit. Nor do the bill of lading pro- 
visions, based on that amendment, evidence any such intent. The 
bill of lading provides, first, that as a condition precedent to recovery 
certain claims must be filed within a fixed period, and, second, that 
suits, whether on account of the above claims or on account of claims 
not required to be filed with the carriers, shall be instituted within two 
years and one day. One of the purposes of these provisions is to 
facilitate prompt investigation of claims and that the carriers may not 
be required to defend suits brought after the expiration of the two- 
year-and-one-day period. The bill of lading does not provide, how- 
ever, that the filing of suit shall be a further condition precedent to 
the consideration upon its merits, or the payment of a valid claim 
seasonably filed with the carrier. Obviously, where the carriers pay 
such claim, they must avoid unjust discrimination in doing so, but 
the mere act of adjusting a claim after two years and one day, 
where the carrier has not concluded its investigation within that 
period, cannot fairly be regarded, under the Bill of Lading provisions 
above quoted, as a waiver of defenses open to it. To hold otherwise 
is to say that where the consideration of a claim by a carrier is either 
designedly or unavoidably delayed until after the two-year-and-one- 
day period all liability of the carrier is destroyed notwithstanding the 
circumstance that the claim may have been seasonably filed with the 
carrier and that the shipper may have been led to believe that it 
would be adjusted, a construction which finds no sanction in the 
language actually used and which is clearly contrary to the spirit of 
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the provision and of the act of Congress upon which they are based. 
The purpose of the limitation with respect to filing suit is not that 
the carrier may escape liability, but that if called upon to defend a 
suit, the suit must be instituted within the period specified. 


Sales—Right of Buyer to Designate Routing 

New York.—Question: Please advise court ruling or citation 
covering the following: 

Goods, the terms of purchase of which are f. o. b. origin 
(shipping point), freight allowed to destination. Does the ship- 
per, according to contract of sale, have the privilege of directing 
the route over which the shipment shall move? 

It is my understanding that, in order that the consignee may 
recover, in the event of loss and damage to property in transit, 
it is necessary that he file claim against carrier providing the 
shipper does not make allowances, but exercises his right ac- 
cording to the terms of sale, attaching clean bill of lading to 
invoice. However, the shipper does assume all freight charges. 
I thought perhaps you could cite ruling establishing authority as 
to the rights of the shipper vs. consignee in a transaction of this 
kind. 

Answer: Where no particular carrier or route is specified 
in the contract the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary 
means and usual routes of carriage. If, however, the buyer has 
designated the carrier a route by which shipment shall be made, 
there can be no valid delivery by carrier unless the seller ships 
by the designated carrier (Mills vs. Printing, etc. Co. (Ga.) ) 
96 S. E. 346; Knitting Co vs. Dry Goods Co. (Tex.) 202 S. W. 
811; Ohio Confection Co. vs. Eimon Mercantile Co., 191 N. W. 
910; J. Hungerford Smith Co. vs. Lamborn, 200 N. Y. S. 292; 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co vs. American & Foreign Banking Corp., 
185 N. Y. S. 783; Wheelhouse vs. Parr (Mass.), 6 N. E. 787; 
Bidwell vs. Overton, 13 N. Y. S. 274), from the designated port, 
and by the designated route. (Produce Co vs. R. Co. (Ark.) 215 
S. W. 606; Bennett vs. Lewis, 209 N. Y. S. 467; Fleming vs. Mills, 
5 Mich. 420; Jones vs. Schneider, 22 Minn. 279; Corney vs Colt, 
5 Wend (N. Y.) 253; Filley vs. Pope, 115 U. S. 213), and the 
goods are properly directed in accordance with the provisions of 
the contract. Dreyer Commission Co. vs. Froen Cereal Co., 102 
N. W. 520. 

State vs. Interstate 


New Jersey.—Question: Will you please refer to your ans- 
wer in the Traffic World of March 13, 1926, page 728, to Louisi- 
ana, in which your questioner asks your opinion as to the proper 
rate to apply interstate or intrastate on shipments of nitrate 
of soda, originating in Atlantic Seaboard Territory, transported 
to New Orleans by water and reshipped on new bills of lading 
from New Orleans to Louisiana interstate points. In answer to 
your questioner you refer him to Goldsboro Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, 91 I. C. C. 
315. 

We have a case somewhat similar to that referred to by 
Louisiana in that we are making shipments from a point in one 
state to a port where the shipments are delivered to a steamship 
line not under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and reship to another port in the United States, deliv- 
ered on the dock at the latter destination and reshipped by 
rail to an inland destination in that particular state. 

We have been, up until this time, paying the intrastate rate 
on the shipments from the final port of discharge to the inland 
destination and have assumed that we were paying the correct 
charges, inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
acknowledged that it has no jurisdiction whatever over the 
water carrier performing the service from the port of embarka- 
tion to the port of discharge. Separate bills of lading are issued 
covering each transaction, i. e., the rail haul from port of origin 
to port of embarkation, the water haul from point of embarka- 
tion to port of discharge and the final haul from port of dis- 
charge to final destination, which is entirely within the confines 
of the state at which shipment is discharged from the vessel. 

In the case cited by you, 91 I. C. C. 315, the Commission 
was dealing entirely with an import proposition, and the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over import rates under the law as 
prescribed by Congress in the interstate commerce act. Louisi- 
ane does not state whether or not the water carrier referred 
to in his question to you was under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, and it seems to me that this would make a great 
deal of difference in your answer in this particular case. 

Will you, therefore, please advise whether or not we are 
correct in assuming, in view of the fact that the Commission 
has no jurisdiction over the water carrier in the case we have 
referred to delivering the material to the port of discharge, that 
we are paying proper rates in paying the intrastate rate on 
the movement beyond the port of discharge? I have searched 
the decisions of the Commission, but can find no case similar 
to that cited above. In your answer I would be glad if you will 
cite whatever cases you have in mind in support of your answer. 

Answer: Assuming that there is an existing and continuing 
intention, at the time the shipment is delivered to the rail 
carrier at point of origin, to make a through shipment to the 
final destination thereof, and that the shipment does not come 
to rest at the port of discharge prior to the final rail haul, it 
is our opinion that, under the Commission’s opinions in Tampa 
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Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 43 I. C. C. 231; International Agricultural 
Corp. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 726; Du Pont De Nemours 
& Co. vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 191; Germain Co. vs. 
L. & N., 85 I. C. C. 449; Schloss & Kahn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 
95 I. C. C. 618, the interstate rate is applicable for the final 
rail haul. 

As to what constitutes an existing and continuing intention 
to make a through interstate shipment, see the discussion pn 
pages 316 to 318 of the Commission’s report in Goldsboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. A. C. L., 91 I. C. C. 315; Muse Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, 85 I. C. C. 267; Alexander Grocery 
Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 155, 156; American 
Refining Co. vs. St. LL. & S. F. R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 270, and 
Southern Pacific Ownership of Atlantic Steamship Lines, 43 
I C. C. 168, 178. 

The fact that a rail haul follows or precedes transportation 
by a carrier not subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, aside from import or export traffic to 
or from foreign countries, does not appear to have any bearing, 
in the opinion of the Commission, upon the question of its juris- 
diction over the rail haul between the port and the origin or 
destination located in the same state. We direct your attention 
to the dissenting opinion of Commissioner Hall on page 235 of 
the report in Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 43 I. C. C. 231, which 
case is, however, followed in 60 I. C. C. 726 and 74 I. C. C. 191. 


S. E. ADVISORY BOARD 


The net volume of business of all industries in the south- 
eastern states in January, February, and March, 1928, should 
equal that of the first quarter of this year, according to reports 
presented to the twentieth regular meeting of the Southeast 


Shippers’ Advisory Board at New Orleans December 9. Fol- 
lowing is a resume of the reports: 
Alcohol movement will be 6 per cent under this year. Current 


production sub-normal, prospective normal. Current markets quiet, 
due to mild weather conditions, prospective fair. Distribution good, 
stocks decreasing to normal. 

Present demand indicates an increase of 3 per cent in prospective 
production and movement of aluminum. Markets fair, distribution 
good, stocks normal. 

The brick, clay and products industry anticipates the same 
volume of business as the first part of this year. Current production 
slightly curtailed; markets fair and improving; distribution good. 
Some excess stocks reported with decrease to normal expected. 

Production of portland cement in the southeast in 1927 exceeded 
1926 by 399,000 barrels, or 3 per cent, while shipments were greater 
by 638,000 barrels, or 5 per cent. The movement the first quarter of 
1928 is expected to be 5 per cent heavier than in the corresponding 
period this year. Stocks on hand in excess of those on hand last year. 
i Movement of chemicals and explosives is expected to be about 

e same. 


A decrease of 10 per cent is expected by the coal and coke in- 
dustry, due to the heavy stocking of fuel by railroads the first quarter 
of 1927, in view of the contemplated acute situation resulting from 
prospective labor troubles in central competitive fields. There is a 
normal labor situation prospect for the various coal fields the first 
quarter of 1928 and the prevailing lower activity in general business 
will probably extend into next year. Current and prospective pro- 
duction is about 70 per cent. Current distribution confined entirely 
to normal territory with no immediate change in prospect. Stocks 
of railroads and retail yards in excess of normal. 

The movement of cotton, for reasons well known, will be about 
25 or 30 per cent less than first quarter of 1927. Cottonseed and 
product shipments about 50 per cent less. The movement of cotton- 
seed last season was quite late and it is expected that most of the 
seed will move prior to January 1. ‘The movement of cottonseed 
Products will be correspondingly less because of much shorter cotton 
crop. General conditions are fair with stocks normal. 

Shipments of crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag will be about 
the same. Anticipated increases in certain sections being offset by 
expected decreases in others. Stocks on hand are low and production 
therefore should be about the same as this year. 

An increase of 10 per cent in volume of business based on gen- 
erally improved conditions is expected by the fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials industry. Production normal, markets fair to good, dis- 
tribution light currently, prospective normal. Stocks normal. Im- 
ported materials will be about 10 per cent greater than this year, 
while shipments of phosphate rock from Florida and Tennessee will 
be about the same. 

The production of apples is just about one-third of the 1926 
harvest. Strawberry shipments from Florida are expected to be 10 
per cent less, while the imports of fresh fruits should be about the 
same. Sweet potato production will be 10 per cent heavier and 
augmented demands speak strongly of the increasing favor with 
which markets are now receiving southern-grown sweet potatoes. 
Florida, with an estimated movement of 11,000 cars, leads the south- 
ern states in the production of other fresh vegetables, a total in- 
creased production of 4 per cent being anticipated in the south- 
eastern states. 


Movement of furniture will be about the same as last year. 
duction slightly below normal. Current markets quiet, 
fair. Distribution satisfactory. Stocks normal. 

The grain and grain products industry looks for an increase of 
5 per cent due to decreased production of feed grains and improved 
financial conditions. Current production slightly below normal, with 
increase in prospect. Current markets advancing, prospective steady. 
Distribution below normal currently, prospective good. Stocks low 
currently, prospective normal. The estimated corn crop for 1927 is 
228,740,000 bushels, compared with 249,902,000 bushels last year. The 
oat crop is short 5,000,000 bushels compared with 1926. 

An increase of 8 per cent is expected by the iron and steel in- 
dustry in view of a little more favorable market. Current and 
prospective production 75 per cent; markets fair; stocks on hand 
normal. 

The southern pine industry expects the same volume of business 
as this year, based on orders in hand'and contemplated. Production 
about normal, with mill stocks slightly in excess of normal. 


Pro- 
prospective 
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The hardwood mills look for a 4 per cent decrease, due to cur- 
tailed production because of flood conditions and present indications 
as to demand. 

Reports from cypress mills estimate a 10 per cent decrease in 
volume of business. Surplus stocks on hand at the mills brought 
about by hand-to-mouth buying of the consuming trade, together 
with increased sales efforts and continued normal production indi- 
cates that the outlook is favorable and improved conditions may 
reasonably be expected. 

Healthy conditions of agricultural markets is the basis for esti- 
mating a 6 per cent increase in the movement of machinery. Current 
production slightly below normal, prospective normal. Markets cur- 
rently inactive, prospective fair. Distribution fair and stocks normal. 

A 10 per cent increase in shipments of miscellaneous commodities 
is anticipated. Wholesale and retail trade report sales seasonably 
greater than last year, with stocks showing increases. Savings de- 
posits — by banks last day of September were 7.7 per cent 
greater than last year. 

Movement of naval stores will be about the same. 
normal, markets slow and uncertain, stocks normal. 

An increase of 10 per cent in volume of business is anticipated 
by the petroleum industry, due to consistent augmented consumption. 
Production still exceeds demand, but recent decreases in crude oil 
production have created a better balance between supply and demand. 
Markets seasonable and steady. Distribution good and stocks ample. 

The movement of pulp, paper and products will be about the 
same. Production fair to maximum, markets and distribution good, 
stocks normal. : 

Sugar will move about the same as the first quarter this year, 
while shippers of syrup and. molasses expect an increase of 5 per cent. 
Current and prospective production of sugar in excess of demand. 
Markets demoralized, with prospects of continuing so. Distribution 
fair. Stocks slightly below normal, currently. 

The textile industry reports an increase of 15.4 per cent in the 
active spindles of southern mills for the year 1926 over 1920 and a 
decrease of 15 per cent in the active spindles of the northern mills 
for the same comparative years. In September, 1927, southern mills 
had 17,725,848 active spindles, as against 13,159,678 in northern mills. 
Southern mills consumed, in September, 462,213 bales of cotton, while 
northern mills consumed but 136,243. Movement of textiles should be 
about the same as this year. 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD 


The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board held its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, December 13. About 
800 were present, the largest attendance the board has ever had. 
The principal interest centered in the reports of the commodity 
committees, which were mostly optimistic in tone in spite of 
the fact that conditions recently have been rather more quiet 
than usual. The automobile industry is looking for the largest 
business on record within the next few months. The banking 
committee feels that the building of the new railroad terminals 
in Cincinnati will have an effect on the business in the whole 
territory. Transportation conditions were said to be satisfac- 
tory by all committees. 

The officers were all reelected for another year. They are 
as follows: Guy L. Cory, Springfield, general chairman; Paul C. 
Hodges, Columbus, chairman of the executive committee; C. J. 
Neekamp, Ashland, Ky., alternate chairman; Samuel Herndon, 
Cincinnati, general secretary. The next meeting will be held in 
Columbus, March 13, 1928. 

In the evening a banquet was held under the auspices of 
the. Cincinnati Traffic Club and the Miami Valley Traffic Club, 
with Jas. W. Flannery, president of the Cincinnati organization, 
presiding. As an entertainment feature, a sixty-voice choral 
club of employes of the Big Four, accompanied by the Withrow 
High School erchestra, sang several numbers. Both organiza- 
tions are conducted by Prof. Joseph Surdo. The speaker of 
the evening was Samuel O. Dunn, editor of The Railway Age. 
His subject was “The Present Trend of Regulation.” 

“Experience during the last year has strongly indicated that 
there must be better cooperation between the shippers and 
railways of the country to secure fair and constructive railway 
regulation if railway earnings are to be sufficient and trans- 
portation service is to continue to be as adequate and good 
as it is now,” he said. “To the unprecedented cooperation of 
the shippers and railways through the regional shippers’ ad- 
visory boards has been largely due the improved use of freight 
cars and the absence of shortages of transportation within re- 
cent years. But shipper and railway cooperation regarding the 
handling of freight cars, without the large investment that has 
been made in enlarged and improved facilities, would have 
been far from sufficient to have caused the improvement in 
service that has occurred, and would be even less sufficient to 
insure good and adequate service in future.” 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board held its fourth reg- 
ular and first annual meeting at Pittsburgh December 15. There 
were 150 representatives of the public in attendance and 280 
representatives of railroads. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports follows: 


Production 


Agricultural Products and Live Stock—The number of cars which 
will be required will be 5 per cent less in the first quarter of 1928 
as compared with the same period of 1927. 

Coal—Estimate car requirements in the first quarter of 1928 will 
exceed actual shipments in the same period of 1927 by 10.6 per cent. 

Castings, Machinery and. Boilers—The manufacturers estimate 
their car requirements will be 20.9 per cent less in the first quarter 
of 1928 as compared with the same period of 1927. 

Iron and Steel—Includes iron, pig and blume, rails and fastenings, 
bar and sheet iron, structural iron, and iron pipe. Car requirements 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


B.R.& P WARI 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully 
equipped and centrally located in the 
. City of Rochester. 


Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc., **\'y"" 


The Cotton Concentration Company 


Incorporated 


Concentrators and Distributors of Cotton 
and General Merchandise 


LOCATED AT GALVESTON, TEXAS 
The World’s Largest Cotton Port 


Si 4 ~ 3 ged Compresses, Capacity 6,000 Bales 
Day 


Evins with Sprinkler System Throughout. 
Reiarie Transportation at a Moment’s Notice. 


YF aricus Warehouses’ Storage Capacity 400,000 Bales 
of Cotton. 


Jtezrity of Our Warehouse Receipts Is Unques- 


Capacity om Tracks Serving Plants Over 500 Cars. 


PBitablished System of Service. 


WE NEITHER BUY NOR SELL COTTON 


We Care Not ‘‘From Whence It Comes Nor 
Whither It Goes,’? That’s Your 
Business and Yours Only 


J. GARRISON 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Manage 


GEO. SEALY 
President 
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PANAMA MAIL 8.8. CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Scheduled Sailings via Panama Canal 
AN FRANCISCO AND _~ ee 
To—HAVANA AND NEW Y 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From Los Angeles 

December 19 

January 9 

February 6 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Cham- 
perico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La 
Union, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del ‘Sur, 

Balboa and Cristobal eee and Buenaventura. 
Trans-Shipment at Panama for Seuth America and European Ports 


em 
ay Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. San Francisce, Cal. 
Hanover 8q., New York, N.Y. Eg amy ag ay eed or 


Middlesex Transportation Co. | 


PIER 16, NORTH RIVER, Foot Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Operates Daily (.£23",) Fast Steamship Freight Service 
LEAVING NEW YORK AT 3 P. M. 
BETWEEN 


New York City and New Brunswick, N. J. 
Steamer Connections Made with All Leading Water Lines in |: 
New York Harbor, including Delivery of Freight 

We also Operate Daily Express Auto Service 
between Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, New 


Brunswick, Trenton, Camden, and 72 other cities in New 
Jersey, as also Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STORAGE 


NEWARK WAREROUSE Con 


Located in the Heart of the City and in the Center of the 
New York Metropolitan Area 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


Pool Car Distribution 


All Freight Unloaded Under Cover 
Grinnell Dry System Sprinkler Throughout 


Private Siding Connection with 
The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 


For rates and arrangements, apply or write to 


F. W. STOKES, Manager 
NEWARK WAREHOUSE CO., Newark, N. J. 
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are expected to be 5.6 per cent less than in the first three months 
of 1927. 

Tin Plate—A large percentage of this production is consumed by 
the automobile industry and doubtless, due to the uncertainty with 
regard to prospective production in that industry, the manufacturers 
of tin plate me in their prognostication of car requirements a re- 
duction of 4.9 per cent. 

Total Iron, Steel and Products Group—Combining the estimates 
covering castings, machinery and boilers, iron and steel and tin plate, 
there is expected a decrease of but 5.9 per cent. . 

Coke—Production of this commodity closely follows the trend of 
iron and steel products and explains why the coke producers estimate 
a reduction of 22 per cent less during the first quarter of 1928 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1927. 

Sand, Stone, Gravel and Slag—Producers estimate a decrease in 
their car requirements of 9.6 per cent—the largest reduction of which 
is shown in the production of stone to the extent of 17.7 per cent 
decrease. Both the producers of sand and gravel are more optimistie 
estimating their increase in car requirements at 5.9 per cent and 1.8 
per cent respectively. The producers of slag estimate a decrease in 
car requirements of 13.2 per cent. This is explained by reason of 
the fact of prospective curtailment in furnace operations. 

Brick and Clay Products—The industries in this group generally 
look forward with optimism to the forthcoming first quarter of 1928 
as compared with the same period of 1927, estimating their car re- 
quirements to be practically the same. This would indicate that, 
in their opinion, building construction will be on a par with the 
year before. This group includes the producers of common, face, 
fire, and paving brick; clay; hollow building tile; and sewer pipe. But 
two of these commodity groups show decreases, fire brick with a 
prospective decrease of 2.7 per cent, which is practically. negligible, and 
hollow building tile estimating a decrease of 8.3 per cent. 

Lumber and Forest Products—The bulk of this commodity pro- 
duced and tendered to the carriers of this territory for shipment by 
rail is represented in pit posts, mine props, etc., which are largely 
used by the producers of bituminous coal native to the district. Due 
to conditions in the coal industry, it is thought that the curtailment 
in the production and shipment of this commodity should decrease 
with curtailment in the production of coal and explains the antici- 
pated decrease of 10.9 per cent estimated by the producers of pit posts, 
mine props and ties, etc. 

Petroleum and Products—This industry continues to look forward 
with optimism, estimating an increase of 1.3 per cent in car require- 
ments. 

Cement—Producers of cement anticipate an increase of 12 per 
cent in their car requirements. 

Lime—This industry anicipates an 
their car requirements. 

Miscellaneous—It is estimated that the car requirements of the 
following listed commodity groups will increase in the percentages 
shown: Agricultural implements and vehicles other than automobiles, 
6.4 per cent; automotive vehicles, 11.9 per cent; fertilizer—all kinds, 
5 per cent; paper and products, 9.4 per cent; canned goods—all canned 
food products, 12.5 per cent. 

Chemicals and Explosives—Estimate car requirements as prac- 
tically the same for the first quarter of 1928 as compared with the 
same period of 1927. 

Glass and Glass Products—As a total of all classes of glass pro- 
duced in the territory a decrease of 9 per cent is estimated. Con- 
dition which most largely affects this estimate is the low tariff on 
imported glass and glass products, thus producing a formidable com- 
petition from abroad for the domestic producers of this commodity. 
This is particularly true of plate and window glass. 

Financial Situation—The banking committee, represented by ex- 
ecutives of banks in every town of importance in the territory, re- 
port generally that clearings, deposits and savings, show varying in- 
creases. They also advise that the condition of general business is 
fair and in some cases good. At some points liquidations have been 
most satisfactory but this is not the case in those communities af- 
fected by the coal industry. 

Railroad Situation—Without exception, every railroad in the ter- 
ritory reports freight locomotive condition as excellent with a plentiful 
supply of freight cars in good condition to handle any anticipated 
demand of the shippers. Their terminal situations for roads as a 
whole and in this territory are reported as being normal. 


The next meeting of the board will be held at Pittsburgh 
March 15, 1928. 


increase of .3 per cent in 


CENTRAL WESTERN ADVISORY BOARD 


The car requirements for the first quarter of 1928 in the 
territory of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
be 187,881, representing an increase of 13 per cent compared 
with the requirements for the first quarter of 1927, according 
to the commodity committee reports received at the fourteenth 
regular meeting of the board at Twin Falls, Idaho, December 15. 





PACIFIC COAST BOARD 


Revenue freight car loadings in the territory of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board for the first ten months of 
1927 showed a decrease of 1 per cent as compared with the same 
period last year, according to the report of the distriet manager 
submitted at the third annual and fourteenth regular meeting of 
the board at Los Angeles December 9. The decrease in loading 
was mainly in forest products, sand and gravel, miscellaneous 
commodities, and less-than-carload shipments. Perishable com- 
modities transported in refrigerator cars showed an increase of 
11 per cent. 

The grape car plan, according to the report of the district 
manager, operated successfully, taking care of an abnormally 
heavy peak movement. His report, in part, follows: 


This peak loading and a ae increase in very nearly all per- 
ishable car loadings, prevented the carriers from furnishing a ful car 
supply from October 9 on Pacific Fruit Express contract lines, and 
October 13 on Santa Fe lines to October 26, when a satisfactory re- 
adjustment was accomplished by reverting back to a full supply. 
Approximately 1,000 cars or better were supplied grape shippers daily, 
w _- s possible exception of Sundays and holidays, in the shortage 
period. 

Compared with 1925-1926, we have taken from our record the 
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following seven highest days of loading during 1927, 


showing” the 
percentage of increased transcontinental forwardings: 





Inc., 1927 
1927 Loading 1926 Loading Over 1926 1925 Loading Over 1925 
10-1 2066 9-12 1459 607 — 42% 9-30 1544 522 — 34% 
10-2 2045 9-11 1341 704 — 52% 9-27 1541 504 — 33% 
9-25 1926 9-10 1195 731 — 61% 9-26 1505 421 — 28% 
9-24 1770 9-17 1096 674 — 61% 9-23 1452 318 — 22% 
9-29 1686 9-9 1074 612 — 57% 9-20 1396 290 — 21% 
9-21 1554 10-14 1049 505 — 48% 9-19 1358 196 — 14% 
10-7 1470 9-30 1018 452 — 44% 9-24 1277 193 — 15% 
Total 7 
Highest 
Load- 
ings ..12517 8232 4285 52% 10073 2444 24% 
Daily 
Aver- 
age ....1788 1176 612 52% 1464 324 24% 


That the plan was generally effective is best demonstrated by the 
fact that in the time of the so-called deficit in the refrigerator car 
supply, but four complaints reached the office of the chief joint rail- 
road representative protesting the action of district joint railroad rep- 
resentatives in reducing the weekly requirements or modifications. 
Additional investigation developed the action taken by the district 
representatives as being proper, and complainants so informed. These 
reductions were largely due to an inflation of actual requirements and 
in many instances the claim of grape tonnage secured or contracted 
for shipping not substantiated. This resulted in a reduction of from 
32 per cent to as high as 60 per cent on filed car requirements, aver- 
aging for the state as a whole, a reduction of about 38 per cent. 

The grape permit plan of the eastern carriers, established at the 
request of the Pacific Coast: Transportation Advisory Board, was 
formulated as a method of centralized operation and to insure prompt 
handling and equitable apportionment among all applicants as was 
practicable, of permits that could be issued daily against existing 
embargoes. 

The plan in a general way met its original purpose as requested 
by shippers and owners, viz.: 

1. Applicants’ compliance with the regulations established by the 
carriers and the car service division practically eliminated, we are 
given to understand, the cost incurred for account of toll telegraph 
service alleged properly chargeable to the carriers. iy 

2. Provided a practical demonstration of the ability of the roads 
to equitably apportion permits available for issuance each day among 
all applicants. 

3. Supplied shippers and owners with prompt daily notice of issu- 
anee or non-issuance of permits on applications filed. 

4. Provided for the furnishing of daily detailed information by 
the car service division to California private car lines, California 
originating carriers, eastern lines embargoing supervising officers, local 
agents at destination and agents at junction points of embargoing 
carriers, 4 all permits issued and cancelled, as a matter of 
guarding against issuance of fraudulent authorities. 

Following is a statement of permits issued: 





Applications Permits Applications Permits 
Received Issued Cancelled Cancelled 
Road ; No. % No. % No. % 
Pennsylvania R. R...... 745 499 67 211 28 31 4 
Ss Ss A > ea 758 440 58 279 37 18 2 
Delaware & Hudson..... 53 52 98 1 2 3 6 
New York Central......1677 624 37 739 44 14 1 
ee oe ye Apes 649 502 77 132 20 13 2 
Long Island R. R....... 286 270 95 2 1 10 { 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 53 36 68 2 4 ie 
See eee 59 57 97 2 3 
South Brooklyn ........ 9 9 100 i ; 
Canadian National ..... 2 2 100 
New York Dock......... 4 4 100 
2 ere emer 3805 2495 66 1368 36 89 2 


One hundred and thirteen applicants, 
grapes compiled with plan procedure. 


The steady increase in the volume of carload shipments will 
hold its upward trend in the first quarter of 1928, according to 
reports presented by 42 commodity committees. The meeting 
was attended by five hundred producers, shippers and railroad 
men. The incumbent officers of the last year were reelected— 
Charles E. Virden, San Francisco, general chairman; C. C. Hine, 
Los Angeles, vice-general chairman; and Norman H. Sloane, 
general manager of the California Development Association, San 

ancisco, general secretary. 
summary of the commodity committee reports follows: 


shippers and owners of 


Automotive industry.—Car requirement of 3,513 cars for first quar- 
ter 1928. Practically same as last year. ; 

Canned foods.—First quarter 1928 Pacmag, same as 1927. 

Cement.—A prediction of greater business based on highway con- 
struction. 

Chemical industry.—Very fair outlook for 1928. 

Coal and coke.—The outlook for first quarter 1928 very fair. 

Dried fruits.—Fair. 

Explosives.—Fair outlook for 1928, approximately same as 1927. 

Gravel, rock and sand.—Practically same as 1927. 

Hay.—Reports of high prices and use of local supplies. Car re- 
quirement practically same as 1927. 

Iron and steel.—Estimated total of 3,425 cars for 1928 as com- 
pared with actual shipments of 3,320 for 1927. 4 

Livestock.—An increase of 2 per cent in car supply fer 1928 is 
expected over first quarter 1927. 

Lumber and forest products, Group “‘A.”—1928 is predicted to be 
a seven billion dollar construction year, about equal to 1927. Of this 
total 65 rand cent is estimated to be residential buildings, in which 
lumber plays an important part, and is a slight increase over 1927. 
Stocks on hand at present time are 5 per cent less than a year ago, 
and orders booked 5 per cent greater. 

Lumber and forest products, Group ‘B.”—General business out- 
look for first quarter 1928 fair, approximately 10 per cent increase 
over that of previous year. 

Lumber and forest products, Group “‘C.’’—Prospects fair. 

Mining industry.—Car requirements practically same as 1927. 

Packing house products.—Expected there will be a slight increase 
in car requirements first quarter of 1928. 

Petroleum industry.—General conditions of businéss at present 
time good and outlook for comin; —~ is that a similar condition 
will exist throughout that period. Car requirements for first quarter 
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TRANSMARINE LINES 


Intercoastal Service 


TO LOS ANGELES HARBOR (Wilmington), 
SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND 


From PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 


Steamer From P. Newark 
BOCA 6c cccccicococess December 24 
BF BC 6 occ cen cécaiccocece January 7 











GULF-INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
TO LOS ANGELES HARBOR (Wilmington), 


From From 
Steamer Mobile New Orleans 
0) Dec. 24 Dec. 27 
od Se Jan. 7 Jan. 10 


Sexiness Jan. 24 
COASTWISE GULF SERVICE 
From Port Newark, N. J., to Houston, Texas 

Serving Texas and the Southwest 
Sailings every 14 day every 14 days 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port Newark Terminal 
Telephone Mulberry 4300 5 Nassau w St, New Yew York City 


fgunien, Buffalo, Chicago, oieiian Los ng -ieso 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh, San Fran 







What Some of Our Clients Have to Say 
About Our Service 


“ANTICIPATORY” SERVICE 


We try to sense the welfare of our clients. 
“Watching” Service tries to anticipate their 
needs. 
Mr. B. J. Hamm, Mgr., 
Traffic Service Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

This will acknowledge your valued favor of 
the 16th inst., enclosing a copy of the tenta- 
tive report in I. C. C. 16443, Birmingham 
— Company vs. A. B. & A. Railway Co. 
et al. 

Your service is very much appreciated and 
we thank you sincerely for the attention we 
are receiving in matters of this kind. 

Yours very truly, 
THE G. H. MEAD COMPANY 
(Signed) T. T. WEBSTER, 
General Traffic Manager. 


Write us for further information 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
























































Speed on Orient 
Mails 


The fastest service wins the mail. This line 
is used to carry Government Mail to the 
Orient on account of the quick delivery. That 
same speed is available for your freight and 
express shipments, thereby saving interest on 
Capital. Win sales by service. Sailings every 
fourteen days from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 
Through Bills of Lading issued to other ports. 


























T.J. Kehoe, General Eastern Agent, 32 Broadway, New York City 


W.G. Roche Inc., General Agt., R. W. Bruce, General Agent, 
Dime Bank Building, 110 South Dearborn St., 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 















L. L. Bates, General Freight Agent, 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 


| American Mail Line 


| Other Offices, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. Vancouver, B.C. and Victoria, B.C. 





























Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 10 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
pcm 0 Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 


Rese oreetetle,‘Oterbiig. Law Buliding 


our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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1928 will total 44,700 cars as compared with actual movement of 43,796 
during same period of 1927. , 

Poultry and dairy products.—Car requirements practically same 
as 1927. 

Raw wool.—Basic conditions very good. Pounds produced will 
approximate fifty million, or approximately one-third more than five 
years ago. 

Rice.—Prospects fair for first quarter 1928. 

Sugar and sugar beets.—Outlook for future business a little better 
than normal at present, with stocks and inventories about normal. 
Car requirements for first quarter 1928 slightly in excess sanie 
period 1927. : 

Vegetables and melons.—Vegetable production for first 
months 1928 will be approximately the same as 1927. 

Warehouse and cold storage.—Business prospects for 1928 fair. 

Wholesalers and jobbers (northern division).—Business conditions 
reported fair to good with improved outlook. 


three 


A resolution relative to placing Mexico under the immigra- 
tion quota was passed, as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board, representing the growers, handlers and shippers of the bulk 
of products within its territory, places itself on record as opposed 
to any interference with the present satisfactory immigration rela- 
tions with Mexico and other countries of the western hemisphere, and 
urges our congressional representatives to exert all possible effort 
to prevent the enactment of legislation which would place these coun- 
tries under quota restrictions. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Witnesses representing the markets in the northwest and 
central territory continued to present testimony at the hearing 
in docket 17000, part 7, grain and grain products, at Chicago, 
before Commissioner Meyer and Examiners Mackley and Hall 
this week. They were as follows: C. H. Gibbons, Gibbons Grain 
Company, Kearny, Neb.; T. B. King, secretary, T. B. Hord Grain 
Company, Columbus, Neb.; L. R. Bitney, rate expert for the 
Minnesota commission; T. A. Durant, Grand Forks, N. D., rep- 
resenting the North Dakota State Mill and Elevator Association; 
and J. S. Brown, manager of the transportation department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Brown had not completed his 
testimony up to noon of December 16. Considerable time was 
used in cross-examining F. S. Keiser, traffic commissioner of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, who testified last week. He was 
on the stand several times, having allowed other witnesses to 
present their testimony in the meantime. 

Mr. Bitney testified in behalf of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota interests. He presented the results of a cost study he had 
made on the basis of carrier figures apportioning costs of opera- 
tion by states. He said the cost per ton-mile was lower in the 
northwestern states than in any other territory. He said the 
practice of using density of traffic as a basic factor in deter- 
mining rate levels was improper and that cost of operation, 
coupled with return on investment, should be made the basis 
of determination. On his calculations of cost of operation plus 
a return of 5.75 per cent on investment, he said, the rate level 
in Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota, as a group, should 
be 17 per cent lower than in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa— 
despite the fact that the latter three states show a density of 
traffic approximately 40 per cent greater than the former. It 
was also his contention that the grain traffic in the northwestern 
states, as compared with other traffic, was particularly re- 
munerative. He presented the results of studies he had made 
of the use to which equipment used in handling grain is put. 
In contravention of the carrier contention that such equipment 
often had to be stored in advance of movement for long periods, 
he said his studies showed that the time, in excess of that gen- 
erally applicable on all equipment, which such equipment was 
idle was very small. 

In support of his proposal to abolish all free transit and 
the application of a charge for out-of-line haul to effect transit, 
Mr. Keiser said, on cross-examination, that the whole justifi- 
cation for his proposal was that the practices disrupted rate 
relationships and held up the level of the rates because of 
the wasteful transportation involved. He said the discontinuance 
of such practices, where they were generally applicable, as in 
Nebraska and Kansas, would, in his opinion, justify a reduction 
of about 20 per cent in the general level of the rates. He also 
advocated giving distance much greater weight in fixing rates 
into markets than is done at present. It was his contention 
that each market should have an advantage in territory tribu- 
tary to it. In answer to objections to that, on the basis that 
it would minimize competition to a degree harmful to the pro- 
ducer, he said the large number of buyers on an individual 
market would preserve the competition, and his proposal would 
mot completely eliminate competition as between markets. He 
said the greater stabilization of market conditions that would 
result from giving mileage a determining significance in fixing 
rates to markets would, if the thing were done, be beneficial 
to all markets. As to proportional rates beyond the markets, 
he thought equalization should continue as a governing principle. 

Mr. King and Mr. Gibbon protested the practice which, they 
said, has grown up in recent years of carriers allowing back 
haul from central Nebraska to Omaha, for transit, on grain 
moving to the Pacific coast, at no increase of rate. It was their 
contention that, if the existing rates were reasonable for ship- 
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ments back-hauled 150 miles, receiving transit and then shipped 
back through the stations of origin, then they were not reason- 
able when the movement was direct to the coast. They con- 
tended such practices were unfair to producers in their territory 
and discriminatory against the interior dealers, as they were not 
permitted to back-haul grain from territory west of htem. 

Mr. Durant asked that free transit be established at Grand 
Forks on the traffic from North Dakota and that a proportional 
of 10 cents be established between Grand Forks and Minne- 
apolis on Montana grain, and the rates to Grand Forks be held 
10 cents under Minneapolis, as against the present adjustment of 
the same rates to both points. He contended that free transit 
should be generally established in the northwest, as is the case 
in other territories, if the northwestern markets were to be 
enabled to compete with other markets on a fair basis. He 
said the northwest must have a lower “laying-down” cost to the 
east. In that connection he made comparisons between the 
transportation cost to Liverpool, Eng., from the northwest as 
compared to the cost from Canadian territory relatively located. 
He said the cost to Liverpool on Canadian wheat was 8% cents 
less per bushel than on wheat from the northwest in this 
country. 

In so far as Mr. Brown had presented his testimony, it 
mainly concerned a proposal for the establishment of propor- 
tional rates from Kansas City and Omaha to Chicgao at a cent 
above the proportional rates applying to St. Louis. He justified 
his proposal on the basis of present adjustments and the dis- 
tance relations involved, stressing, in particular, the fact that the 
rate from Kansas City to St. Louis for 277 miles is the same 
as the rate from Omaha to St. Louis for 414 miles. The reduc- 
tion he asked for was three cents per hundred pounds. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Again last week the order files of the organized lumber 
industry of the United States revealed a substantial margin of 
gain over the preceding week and also over the corresponding 
period of last year, according to telegraphic reports received 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 469 
leading lumber mills. Shipments and production were also ahead 
of those of last year. Compared with the immediately pre- 
ceding week, production was about the same, with some de- 
crease in shipments and a good gain in new business. 

In the softwood lumber industry, production last week was 
about the same, with a heavy decrease in shipments and a 
notable increase in new business. There were increases in all 
three items—particularly heavy in orders—when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

In the hardwood operations, there were, apparently, de- 
creases in production and shipments and little change in the 
new business column. Apparently, last week’s hardwood move- 
ment was below that ofthe corresponding week of 1927. 

The following table compares the lumber movement, as re- 
flected by the reporting mills of seven softwood, and two hard- 
wood, regional associations, for the three weeks indicated; 000s 
omitted: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


Past Week Week, 1926 1927 (Revised) 

Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- 

: wood wood wood wood wood wood 

0 ee 333 136 341 147 340 122 

Production ....226,746 17,535 204,877 21,508 229,937 17,604 

Shipments ..... 180,812 16,849 175,668 22,313 217,189 16,912 
Orders (New . 

Bus.) ...+. B05, 202 17,611 179,997 19,861 193,634 14,33$ 


STATUS OF LOANS TO CARRIERS 


Out of a total of $350,600,667 lent to railroads under section 
210 of the transportation act for use in the “transition period” 
after the end of federal control, $221,547,344.11 has been paid 
by the carriers, leaving $129,053,322.89 due, according to a table 
set forth in the appendix of the annual report of the Commission. 
The figures are as of October 31, 1927. 

The table showed that the railroads most heavily indebted 
to the government, as of October 31, 1927, under section 210, 
were the following: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $35,000,000; 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, $22,580,000; Boston & Maine, 
$19,386,979; Seaboard Air Line, $17,348,887; Chesapeake & Ohio, 
$8,073,023; Chicago & Western Indiana, $7,430,000; Missouri & 
Northern Arkansas, $3,500,000; Wheeling & Lake Erie, $2,848,874; 
and Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, $2,500,000. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads, Class I, as of 
November 15, was 68.4, according to the semi-monthly bulletin 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
By classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: Box, 
60.7; refrigerator, 64.7; coal and coke, 73; stock, 85.8; fiat, 
80.2; tanks and others, 94. By districts the percentages for 
all classes of equipment were as follows: Eastern, 59.1; Alle- 
gheny, 75.7; Pocahontas, 64.7; Southern, 69.1; Western, 70.8. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership, Class I roads, as of November 15, showed 
the following: Eastern district, 97.7 as against 95.2 a year ago; 
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Between Chicago and Principal Points in the West and Northwest 
Splendid fast trains, all-steel equipment, auto- The Chicago & North Western Railway has been 











matic Safety Signals. Double Tracked Main a prime factorin the industrial and agricultural ex- 
Lines. Rock ballast roadbed insures comfort pansion in the territory it serves by providing fast 
and “On Time” delivery at your destination. and frequent service and “On Time” deliveries. 


For accurate information about tickets and shipments anywhere West or Northwest, apply to 


H. W. Beyers, Freight Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


In the Best 
of the West” 


“The Best of 
Everything — 
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Merchandise Storage — Low Insurance Rates City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Pool Car Distribution Prompt and Efficient Service 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors Excellent System of Stock Records and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic 
Club of K.C., Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States Chamber of Commerce. 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND RATES 
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Allegheny, 100 as against 102.2 a year ago; Pocahontas, 80.6 
as against 82.5 a year ago; Southern, 96.8 as against 95 year 
ago; Western, 98.8 as against 98.9 a year ago; all districts, 97.6 
as against 97.3 a year ago; Canadian roads, 98.6 as against 
97.8 a year ago. 


TRAFFIC CLUB DISCUSSION GROUPS 


(Prepared by the Educational Committee, Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America)* 


The following suggestions are offered to the officers of 
traffic clubs throughout the country in answer to requests for 
assistance in carrying out an educational program for the coming 
year. 

The Initial Step 


To get such a program under way the president of the club 
would call a meeting of the educational committee, if one had 
been named. If not, the members of the public affairs, enter- 
tainment, or some other committee having similar duties would 
be called together. 

At such a meeting preliminary plans should be made for 
organizing a weekly conference of club members interested in 
participating in round-table discussions of the events constantly 
taking place in the traffic field. 

The committee would be held responsible by the club for 
successfully starting this discussion group, and for keeping it 
going, year after year, once it is under way. 


“Organization Meeting 


Notices would next be prepared and sent out, by the secre- 
tary, and over the name of the president, to all club members, 
calling their attention to the plan and its purpose. The date 
and place for the organization meeting would be announced, 
and the nature of the business to be taken up. 

The committee of the club, sponsoring the meeting, would 
be in charge of the first meeting. The chairman would preside, 
and the following matters would be discussed and decided on: 


Permanent officers. 

Name of the conference. 

Time, place and frequency of meeting. 
Methods of announcing meetings. 
Limitation of membership. 

Programs, 

Text and reading materials. 

Procedure. 


With reference to each of the above subjects the following 
ideas may be found helpful. 

OFFICERS—The committee calling the meeting might be 
automatically designated as the officers of the forum, or it 
would be even better to elect new officers. These would consist 
of a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and sergeant-at-arms. 
The important point in connection with the election of officers 
is to make certain that the most capable and the most interested 
and enthusiastic leaders, with sufficient time to give the or- 
ganization, be appointed. 

NAME.—The name by which the discussion group is to be 
known should also be balloted upon. The following names are 
suggested: Traffic Forum, Traffic Conference, Traffic Round 
Table, Traffic Study Club, and Current Events Night. 

TIME AND PLACE.—The frequency of holding meetings and 
the hour, day, and place would be the next business to be de- 
cided. No general rule for these matters can be given, for 
local conditions differ. It is recommended that weekly meetings 
be held, on an evening that will not offer conflicts with other 
events. The beginning or the end of the week is the best, and, 
once decided upon, should be maintained. In order to save time 
and to keep the later hours of the evening open for other activi- 
ties, it has been found advantageous in some cities to meet as 
soon after the dinner hour as possible. Once the attendance 
habit is formed it is easily followed. 

Some groups have found it most satisfactory to meet at a 
centrally located downtown cafeteria or restaurant for a bite 
to eat, and then either to remain there for the program or to 
retire to the traffic club rooms, chamber of commerce, merchants 
association, or office of some member, wherever suitable and 
available quarters are to be had. 

The length of the meetings would also be decided on. 
hour and a half to two hours is recommended. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETINGS.—The secretary of the 
group, or some one designated to assist him, would mail an- 
nouncements of each meeting, to reach the members of the group 
on the day before the meeting. Each member could also, in some 
organizations, be reached by telephone on the day of the 
meeting, reminded of the time and place, and urged to be pre- 
sent. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Charter members would consist of those 


*Additional information available from: 
F. 4. = ebber, Secretary, Associated Traffic Clubs, Indian- 
n 


E. Butterbaugh, Chairman, Educational Committee, A. T. 
C. of A., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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attending the organization meeting and indicating their desire 
to become regular in attendance and participation. Members 
failing to attend meetings regularly would be dropped, and those 
on a waiting list taken in. The more care used in selecting 
members the more desirable the privilege to participate would be 
considered, and the more active, successful, and permanent 
the group will become. Were it possible, membership by in- 
vitation would be most desirable. 

PROGRAMS.—One of the most important matters of busi- 
ness to be taken up at the organization meeting would be the 
nature of the programs for meetings. It is suggested that a 
program committee be appointed to prepare the programs and 
assignments. It can obtain assistance from the educational 
committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs, which will prepare 
programs for use in making assignments, if there is a demand 
for such service. 

The chairman of the meeting would have, a week in ad- 
vance, a well prepared program, docketing the subjects to be 
discussed. These subjects would be of the most general nature, 
and as far as possible, of interest to all the members. They 
would not be too technical nor too simple. Furthermore, too 
much time would not be devoted to any one subject, and the 
chairman would always have in mind a schedule of time allotted 
for each topic on the docket. 

Too ambitious a program should be guarded against. The 
chairman would be in a position to expand the program or con- 
tract it, to come within the time allotted to the meeting. Ex- 
tending the time beyond that set for the program would be 
avoided. 

Outside speakers would be brought in to address the group 
from time to time, but, as far as possible, the group would be 
self sustaining and the programs presented and carried out by 
the members themselves without outside assistance. Since one 
of the purposes of these meetings would be to strengthen the 
members, as many of them as possible would be encouraged to 
participate. They would have subjects to report on. Silent 
members would be drawn into the discussions by the chairman, 
as much as possible, and the reports would be rendered by hav- 
ing the member come to the platform, or the front of the room, 
to address the group. This would develop the habit of public 
speaking. 

TEXT MATERIALS.—A simple and most effective method 
of handling the matter of reading materials would be to have 
each member of the group subscribe for suitable publications. 
The programs would be prepared from articles appearing therein, 
and these would then be assigned to the members for reading 
and discussion. 

Two members would be assigned to each topic docketed. If 
the first one were absent, the second would report. If both were 
on hand, the second would comment and lead the discussion 
that might result. 

Later on certain text books might be adopted. 


An entire evening’s discussion might be given, from time 
to time, to one subject, particularly when it is one of far reaching 
importance. For example, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision in the Southern Class Rate Case, the recent deci- 
sions in the southwestern case, H. R. Bill No. 17403, or the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. Consideration of proposed legislation 
might be greatly enlivened by a debate, for example, in connec- 
tion with the dangers and benefits from enforced consolidation 
vs. permissive consolidation. 


PROCEDURE.—A permanent chairman system or a rotating 
chairman system for a presiding officer at the meetings could be 
adopted. The latter method has many points in its favor. It 
helps to draw into the chair, for at least one session, each mem- 
ber of the group. This in itself is desirable. The permanent 
chairman would designate the chairman for the following meet- 
ing. 

We have prepared suggested programs, offered as a guide in 
the preparation of such programs. They would be typewritten 
ten days in advance of the meeting for which they are to serve. 
They would be distributed to those attending the preceding meet- 
ing so that each member would be appraised in advance of the 
assignments and the nature of the program. These dockets 
would also serve as announcements of meetings to be mailed 
by the secretary and to be posted on the bulletin board of the 
club. They would also serve both the secretary of the group and 
the members as a record of matters taken up and discussed at 
the meetings. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


An invitation was extended to all Indianapolis members of 
the American Legion by Lawrence N. Helm, president of the 
Indianapolis Traffic Club, to the meeting of the club at the Clay- 
pool Hotel December 8. The address ‘was made by Paul V. 
McNutt, dean of the law school, Indiana University, and com- 
mander of the Indiana department of the American Legion. At 
a luncheon at the Hotel Severin December 15, C. L. Harrod, 
general manager of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
reported on the industrial activities of the chamber since he took 
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HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. A: A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


H. E. Chenoweth, Com. Agent 
a Building 
icago, Ill. 


Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 107 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


























GULF DACIFIC LINE 


SAILINGS TO 


Los Angeles— San Francisco — Oakland — Portland—Seattle 


Tacoma and Vancouver (B. C.) 
From: MOBILE NEW ORLEANS 


ee ee mat ale Gu a y Deane December 11 December 17 
G6 POSNT BONTTARA .....- com q-ep Gh Gi Gree ccc cess December 27 December 31 
S.S. POINT SUR* ........... E V E R Y aa January 8 January 14 
S.S. POINT REYES ......... 4a V 42a AN A....... January 22 January 28 
8s. 6 Ss a err February 6 February 11 
S.S. POINT FERMIN ........ 1 4 D AY S ‘is ‘February 19 February 25 
S.S. POINT JUDITH* ........ & & AZVAA SA WY ........ March 4 March 10 
S.S. POINT LOBOS ....... ag At RY ee es ee March 18 March 24 


*Also calls San Diego. 


Through Bills of Lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand and Dutch East Indies. Subject to Trans-shipment 
via San Francisco. 


For Rates, Booking or Other Information, Apply to 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. SWAYNE & HOYT, INC. 
General Gulf Agents Pacific Coast General Agents 
Main Office: 424 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. Main Office: 430 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


SWAYNE & HOYT; INC., W. J. SMITH, General Agent, 209 South La Salle St., Chicago, Til. 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., H. H. KENNEDY, General Agent, 320 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
H. E. DEVOY, Soliciting Agent, 7-11 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
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charge in April. There was a program of music. A luncheon- 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Severin December 22. Arthur 
L. Gilliom will be the speaker. A “stag Christmas party” will 
be held at the Hotel Severin the evening of December 22. 

The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its next monthly 
meeting at the Palmer House January 5. * 





At a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles 
December 7, Max Linder, representative of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce at Honolulu, spoke on “Trade Relations 
Between the Hawaiian Islands and Southern California.” 





The Traffic Club of South Bend held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel La Salle December 14. A film, “The Fair of the Iron 
Horse,” was shown and the following officers were elected: 
President, H. J. Jackson, general freight agent, N. J. Il. & L; 
first vice-president, W. M. Yoder, traffic manager, South Bend 
Toy Manufacturing Company; second vice-president, W. W. 
Waterson, superintendent of transportation, C. S. B. & N. L; 
secretary-treasurer, G. W. Orewiler. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held a “Frisco Lines 
Nite” at the Warwick Hotel December 14. Addresses were made 
by officials of the Frisco. 





There was an attendance of 550 at the “Cotton Belt Day” 
of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Chamber of Commerce 
December 12. Numerous officials of the Cotton Belt were guests. 
Daniel Upthegrove, president of the Cotton Belt, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He stressed the importance of St. Louis as a 
gateway between the southwest and the central-east, with par- 
ticular reference to the size and wealth of the southwest, calling 
attention to the fact that the distance from Texarkana, Tex., to 
El Paso is greater than from Texarkana to Chicago. 





Three additional instructors have had to be provided for the 
enrollment in the traffic courses at McKinley High School, St. 
Louis, sponsored by the Traffic Club of St. Louis and the Junior 
Traffic Club of St. Louis. There is an enrollment of more than 
120. Lectures are given two nights each month by railroad and 
commercial transportation and traffic experts. The combined 
classes were addressed, December 15, by George E. Goodwin, 
general traffic manager, Liggett-Myers Tobacco Company. His 
subject was “Traffic Supervision from a Commercial Standpoint.” 
On December 20 they will be addressed by Willard Knobeloch, 
assistant freight traffic manager, St. L. S. W., on “Origin and 
Construction of Rates.” 





At a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, December 6, the ticket selected by the 
nominating committee (see Traffic World, November 12, page 
1122) was elected in its entirety. Installation of officers will 
take place at the annual Christmas Jinks at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club December 20. 





The Toledo Transportation Club will hold its annual dinner 
January 11, coincidental with the regular meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board at that place. 





The Canton Traffic Club held its annual dinner and election 
of officers at the Courtland Hotel December 6. There was an 
attendance of about 200. Douglas Malloch, poet and humorist, 
was the principal speaker. M. P. Grady, local poet and humorist, 
was also on the program. Frank A. Smith, general agent, W. L. 
& E., president of the club, presided. F. J. Bailey, assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager, The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, was 
chairman of the committee in charge. The following officers 
were elected: President, I. R. Wagner, assistant traffic manager, 
Timken Roller Bearing Company; first vice-president, A. S. 
Brinkworth, freight agent, Pennsylvania; second vice-president, 
F. J. Bailey, assistant general traffic manager, Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation; secretary, L. D. Ellis, traffic manager, United 
Iron & Metal Company; treasurer, E. J. Crampton, freight agent, 
B. & O.; board of governors, M. L. Underwood, traffic manager, 
Buckeye Cerial Company; R. B. Robinson, general traffic man- 
ager, Central Alloy Steel Company; A. J. Burns, traffic manager, 
Bonnot Company; J. R. Ellis, traffic manager, Superior Sheet 
Steel Division of the Continental Steel Corporation; and W. A. 
Baum, traffic manager, Timken Roller Bearing Company. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the Wichita 
Club December 15. Claude R. Myers, sales manager of the 
Carl Graham Paint and Wallpaper, who recently returned from 
the American Legion convention in Paris, was the speaker. 
Discussion of the resolutions passed by the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Richmond will be held at a meeting Decem- 
ber 22. Special Christmas features are being prepared. Inaugu- 
ration of new officers will take place January 5. 





The Traffic Club of New England elected the following 
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officers at its annual meeting December 8: President, Charle 
H. Emery, general manager of New England, American Railway 
Express; vice-presidents, Seward W. Jones, treasurer, Jone; 
Brothers Company; R. Van Ummerson, freight traffic manage; 
Boston and Albany; G. F. Ravenel, manager, International Me. 
cantile Marine Company, and Edward Dana, general manager, 
Boston Elevated railway; secretary-treasurer, P. L. Stuart, Ney 
England traffic manager, American Republics Line; directors 
William A. Morris, city manager, American Railway Express; 
B. F. Curtis, traffic manager, Norton Company; W. B. Fowlie, 
traffic representative, American Agricultural Chemical Company; 
W. H. Morrison, general agent, Lehigh Valley; Charles H. May. 
nard, agent, Merchant and Miners’ Transportation Company; J, 
N. Gall, assistant general freight agent, Boston and Maine, ani 
William King, freight claim agent, N. Y., N. H. & H. 





The study club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta held a meetin; 
at the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce December 14. D. H. Cren. 
shaw, freight claim agent, Charleston and Western Carolina, lej 
the discussion on “Freight Claims.” 





There was an attendance of more than 150 at a dinner. 
meeting of the Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber of Com. 
merce December 8: Harry C. Stevenson, chairman of the Port 
of Rochester committee of the Chamber of Commerce, discussed 
the program of his committee and city officials for the develop. 
ment of harbor and terminal facilities. There was a program 
of entertainment, including vaudeville numbers and a whistling 
solo by Harry A. Howe, commercial agent, Illinois Central, and 
moving pictures of the summer outing of the club. The annual 
dinner and dance will be held February 2. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a luncheon meet. 
ing at the Saint Paul Hotel December 13. Wayne E. Butter. 
bough, of the school of business, University of Minnesota, spoke 
on “The Transportation Problem of the Northwest.” Entertain. 
ment was furnished by the Oriental Limited Orchestra and the 
Great Northern Male Quartette. 





The Portland (Me.) Traffic Association held a meeting at 
the Eastland Hotel December 5. Arthur G. Staples, editor of 
the Lewiston Journal, and William Tudor Gardiner, candidate 
for the Republican nomination for governor, were the speakers. 
Mr. Staples, among other things, spoke on the recent effort to 
change the state basis of taxation applying to the railroads 
and condemned the action of the governor of the state in his 
refusal to sign the bill after it was passed. Mr. Gardiner told 
of the American Legion Convention in Paris and the transporta- 
tion problems it presented. 





The Knoxville Traffic Club elected the following officers 
December 10: President, C. E. Jordan, Jr., city freight agent, 


‘L. & N.; first vice-president, C. J. Guzzo, agent, Gulf Refining 


Company; second vice-president, C. S. Parrish, commercial 
agent, Tennessee Central; secretary-treasurer, S. L. Carson, L. 
& N. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold “Presidents’ Day” at 
the Chamber of Commerce December 19. 





C. G. Murphy, secretary of the foreign trade and wholesale 
division of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, spoke in 
place of C. L. Harrod, general manager of the chamber, who 
was unable to be present, at the luncheon of the Traffic Club 
of Indianapolis at the Hotel Severin December 15. J. N. Barks- 
dale, traveling coal freight agent, Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, 
Va., also spoke briefly. Lawrence N. Helm, president of the 
club, announced the appointment of two nominating committees 
to name candidates for club officers in 1928 on the “Regular” 
and “Members” tickets. The election will be held January 26. 





It has come to be realized that the attendance at the next 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at San Frat: 
cisco, if held in April, is likely to be cut down by the high cost 
of railroad fare. The constitution provides that the meeting 
must be held in April, but, in order to avoid this and hold the 
meeting the latter part of May, after the summer tourist fares 
have gone.into effect, the board of directors has adopted a plat 
to have the April meeting set for a day agreeable to President 
Burwell and Vice-President Fitch and called to order by Vice: 
President Fitch without any attempt to obtain an attendance. 
The chairman will then declare “no quorum” and a special meet: 
ing will be called by the board, as provided by the constitution. 





Members of the Northwest Foreign Trade Club were aé- 
dressed at a dinner meeting November 29 at the Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, on the subject of “Export Shipping.” by Wayne E. 
Butterbaugh. of the School of Business, University of Minnesota, 
and chairman of the educational committee of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. Mr. Butterbaugh also talked ove! 
radio station WLB at 8:45 p. m., December 13, on the subject, 
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“The Importance of Transportation to the Industries of the 
Northwest.” On December 16, before the Minnesota Public 
Accountants’ Association, Mr. Butterbaugh outlined for it the 
“relations that should exist between accountants and _ traffic 
managers.” Mr. Butterbaugh spoke before the luncheon 
meeting of the Transportation Club of St. Paul December 13 
on “The Transportation Problems of the Northwest.” The 
November issue of the “Railway and Marine News” (Seattle) 
carried an article entitled “The Struggle for Trade” and the 
December issue of Dun’s “International Review” (N. Y.) one 
on “How to Build Up Business for Interurban Truck Lines,” 
both written by Mr. Butterbaugh. 


Personal Notes 


P. H. Banks, assistant traffic manager of the Indian Refining 
Company, Lawrenceville, Ill., has been giving a series of talks 
to the petroleum clubs that constitute the Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters’ Association that are expected to result in that association 
organizing a traffic bureau to look after the transportation in- 
terests of its members. In his exposition of industrial traffic 
management, Mr. Banks carried with him nine charts measuring 
six by four and a half feet. 

F. F. Small, geneeral agent, San Francisco-Sacramento Rail- 
road, at Reno, Nev., will not be connected with that line after 
December 31. 

U. S. G. Morgan Nas been appointed traveling freight agent, 
A. B. & C., at Chicago, succeeding C. W. Balch, resigned to 
accept service with another company. 

Effective January 1, F. W. Stetekluh, assistant general 
auditor, Northern Pacific, will assume the duties and title of 
auditor disbursements, succeeding E. O. Parks, who will retire 
under pension rules, after forty-six years of continuous service 
with the company. 

J. C. Whiteford has been appointed assistant to the president, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Company. He will assume 
such duties in that capacity as are assigned to him, in addition 
to his duties as general freight agent. 

Odis W. Bertelsman, traffic manager, the Moores-Coney Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has resigned, effective January 1, to enter the 
practice of law. He will be succeeded by H. B. Delaney, for- 
merly connected with the Pennsylvania at Cincinnati. 


R. V. Oldham has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent, Ann Arbor Railroad, at Toledo. The position of 
assistant general passenger agent has been discontinued. 


Charles A. Bland, transportation expert of the Long Beach, 
Calif., Chamber of Commerce, was elected president of the Har- 
bor and Transportation Association at its annual meeting at 
San Pedro December 8. Heath W. Pate, traveling freight agent, 
Santa Fe, at Wilmington, was elected vice-president, and Sidney 
S. Sack, ticket agent, Santa Fe, at Long Beach, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


MEN IN TRANSPORTATION 


When the Adamson eight-hour railway bill was being rushed 
through Congress in 1916, Bird M. Robinson, at that time presi- 
dent of the Short Line Railroad Association of the Southeast, 
was in the mountains of Tennessee. A newspaper dispatch from 
Washington advised him that the bill was about to be passed 
and it occurred to him that the measure would apply to all 
railroads, including the short lines, unless an amendment were 
obtained excluding short lines. Hastening to the nearest rail- 
road station, Mr. Robinson started to Washington and arrived 
there a day or two before the bill was passed and while the 
Senate interstate commerce committee was holding a final hear- 
ing on the measure. Late that day opportunity was afforded 
for him to make a plea for exclusion of short lines. He was 
advised to submit an amendment and he recommended exclu- 
sion of lines of 200 miles or less in length. The committee 
adopted an amendment excluding lines of 100 miles or less in 
length, but later opponents of the amendment had it eliminated 
and the bill went to the Senate minus the amendment. Mr. 
Robinson, however, was finally successful in having the bill 
amended so as to exclude lines 100 miles or less in length, and 
in that form it was passed. This experience convinced him that 
the short lines should have representation in Washington to 
protect their interests with respect to proposed legislation, and 
he was instrumental in having Washington headquarters for 
the short lines established. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Greeneville, Tenn., in 1862. He 
was educated in the schools there and was appointed a 
cadet at the University of Tennessee in 1879 out of a class of 
seventeen. Examined as to physical fitness, he was advised that 
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he was suffering from tuberculosis and that he would not live 
three months. That put an end to his cadetship. His father 
immediately bought a covered wagon and took his son to Florida, 
Mr. Robinson practically lived in the wagon for six months and 
spent the winter in Florida. Returning home, he began to live 
an outdoor life. He bought a small steam sawmill outfit and 
cut the timber for a temporary bridge over the French Broad 
River in connection with the building of a permanent steel 
bridge. The temporary structure was swept away by floods and 
another bridge was put in. After that experience, he went to 
Texas and obtained employment as a boilermaker’s helper on 
the Texas & Pacific at Big Springs. In a few weeks he was 
working as a boilermaker. Later he engaged in construction 
work in connection with the building of the Texas state capitol 
and also spent some time on a horse ranch in northwestern 
Texas. 

Returning to Greeneville, he studied law in his father’s 
office and was admitted to practice in Tennessee by the Supreme 


BIRD M. ROBINSON 


Court of the state in open session, the judges having interro- 
gated him as to his knowledge of law—an unusual procedure. 
After that he was admitted to practice in the lower courts of 
the state. In addition to practicing law, he published the Greene- 
ville Bulletin, a weekly newspaper. He was chairman of the 
Democratic county committee in 1884, when Cleveland was 
elected President, and in March, 1885, was appointed chief clerk 
of the Standing Rock Indian Agency in Dakota. After spending 
about three years there, he returned to Greeneville. In 1894 he 
went to New York City to practice law, although he was without 
a single acquaintance there at that time. Soon thereafter he 
established the law firm of Russell, Robinson and Winslow. 

In 1900, Mr. Robinson became actively identified with the 
construction: and operation of railroads. He first became presi- 
dent of the Harriman & Northeastern at Harriman, Tenn., and 
bought the property, which was later sold and which is now 
a part of the Southern Railway system. Then he bought the 
Knoxville & Bristol, which was later sold to the Southern. 
As president of the Brunswick & Birmingham, he extended that 
line for a distance of about 100 miles and that property later 
became a part of the main line of what is now the Atlantic, 
Birmingham & Coast. After disposing of that line, he became 
president of the Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, and later 
president of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, and the Gulf 
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The 
Rate Committee 
Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 


When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 





Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 


May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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& Chicago railways. While identified with those properties, he 
built about 200 miles of line to connect them, making a line 
about 400 miles long, now included in the system of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern. Later he built the Tennessee Railway. 

In 1913, the Short Line Railroad Association of the South- 
east was organized at Atlanta, Ga. By 1915 the association had 
49 members, but it was recognized that it was in need of leader- 
ship and Mr. Robinson, without his knowledge, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. At that time T. F. Whittelsey, now 
secretary-treasurer of the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, was general manager of the Tennessee Railway, of which 
Mr. Robinson was president, and authority was given for the 
appointment of Mr. Whittelsey as secretary of the organization. 
The jurisdiction of the association had been limited to south- 
eastern territory, and in April, 1916, on recommendation of Mr. 
Robinson, the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas were added to the states in southeastern territory. 
The headquarters of the association were at Oneida, Tenn., and 
after his experience with the Adamson bill, Mr. Robinson suc- 
cessfully urged the association to move the headquarters to 
Washington. That was done in February, 1917, and Mr. Whit- 
telsey went with Mr. Robinson. The name of the association 
was changed to the American Short Line Railroad Association. 
In 1920, the western association of short lines was disbanded 
and the western lines became members of the national associa- 
tion. The organization now has 473 members in good standing. 
It is affiliated with the Association of Railway Executives and 
is represented on the executive committee by Mr. Robinson, who 
is also a member of the uniform express contract committee of 
the association.—S. H. S. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. J. J. King, Pres.; 
D. R. Taylor, Secy. and Treas. 

Akron (O.) Traffic Club. F. T. Sturtevant, pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. G. T. 
Russell, Pres.; G. W. Campbell, Secy.-Treas. 

Atlanta—tTraffic Club of Atlanta. T. B. Curtis, Pres.; F. B. 
Porter, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. E. France, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. G. A. 
Scully, Pres.; J. A. Simmons, Secy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. E. M. 
Cole, Pres.; R. A. McCaffrey, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. C. C. Dasey, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, Secy.- 
Treas, 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. H. J. Benzie, Pres.; 
A. Winter, Secy. 

Brooklyn—Traffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
Frank Bilek, Pres.; W. A. Becker, Secy.-Treas. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. F. Bryant, 
Norcliffe, Secy.-Treas. 

Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pres.; 
H. P. Ross, Secy. 

Canton (O.) Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. G. W. Frank, 
Pres.; E. R. White, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. A. E. Clift, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

Chicago, Junior Traffic Club of. 
Paulen, Secy. 


Cincinnati Traffic Club. J. W. Flannery, Pres.; G. W. Doll, 
Secy. 

Cincinnati—The Association of Traffic Students. 
nagel, Pres.; T. W. McCaffery, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. O. W. Robinson, Pres.; 
F, G. Kinney, Secy.-Treas. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. J. E. Anderson, Pres.; W. A. Ray, 
Secy. 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. P. C. Hodges, Pres.; 
C. H. Brown, Secy. 

Cortland; N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. G. W. Wood, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 


Dallas Traffic Club. J. E. Farrow, Pres.; O. K. Sanders, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Davenport, Ia.—Tri-City Traffic Club. G. A. Shields, Pres.; 
A. J. Christiansen, Secy.-Treas. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. 
J. W. Beckum, Secy. 


A. J. Brannen, Pres.; 


E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 


Pres.; Fred 


I. R. Wagner, Pres.; L. D. Ellis, 


G. H. Shafer, Pres.; J. E. 


C. H. Huf- 


D. C. Odell, Pres.; 
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Des Moines Transportation Club. J. B. Rayn, Pres.; A. L, 
Johnson, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic Club. R. W. Lentz, Pres.; T. V. Kirk, Secy, 
and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. E. L. Adams, Pres.; C. J, 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Traffic Club. J. H. Myler, Pres.; T. R. Cochrane, 
Secy. 

Detroit, Mich. Motor-City Traffic Club. E. F. Stewart, Pres,; 
F. A. Salter, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. C. F. Bagley, Pres.; M. J. Wil. 
son, Secy.-Treas. 

El Paso Traffic Club. L. V. Gardiner, Pres.; F. C. Tockle, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. P. W. Herrick, Pres.; W. M. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Evansville (Ind.) Transportation Club. O. T. Myerhoff, Pres.; 
R. E .Ferguson, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. E. D. Grinnell, Pres; 
J. E. McKenna, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. J. A. Greenland, 
Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. E. E. Wyatt, Pres.; I. 8S. McCon- 
nell, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Greater Binghamton (N. Y.) Traffic Club. A. A. Gerlitz, 
Pres.; J. A. Simmons, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club. L, M. MacPherson, 
Pres.; P. F. Burns, Secy. 

Hartford Traffic Association of Hartford (Conn.) and Vi- 
cinity. W. P. Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secy. and Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. W. T. Keith, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 
Secy. 
Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. L. N. Helm, 
Pres.; W. D. Collins, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres.; 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. F. C. Hillyer, Pres.; B. L. 
Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. R. C. Kohn, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.; 
C. Morrow, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul 
lington, Secy. 

Joplin (Mo.) Traffic Club. T. B. Martin, Pres.; 
Schreirer, Secy.-Treas. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. A. J. Dunning, Pres.; C. B. Tefft, 
Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. A. W. Mackie, Pres.; A. A. Lut- 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Traffic Club. C. BE. Jordan, Pres.; S. L. 
Carson, Secy.-Treas. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Mummert, Chairman; A. J. Kohler, Secy. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. D. C. Whitmore, Pres.; C. B. 
Tefft, Secy. 

Little Rock (Ark.) ‘Traffic Club. G. A. Weldon, Pres.; J. 
Meaders, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. H. Dorr, Pres.; L. G. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Gertrude B. Sears, 
Pres.; Dessie M. Phipps, Treasurer. ay: 

Louisville Transportation Club. H. T. Lively, Pres.; C. A. 
Pennington, Secy. 

Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Marion (O.) Traffic Club. W. B. Lindsay, Pres.; L. R. Camp- 
bell, Secy. and Treas. 


Memphis Traffic Club. W. D. May, Pres.; H. H. Schutt, 
Secy. 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. J. E. Kraseman, Pres.; Ervin 
Manske, Secy. and Treas. 


Minneapolis Traffic Club. G. R. Martin, Pres.; L. L. San- 
ford, Secy. 

Minneapolis Junior Traffic Club. A. F. Noot, Pres.; J. T: 
Keniut, Secy. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Traffic Forum. G. F. Griffiths, Pres.; 
H. J. Muller, Secy.-Treas. 

Mobile Traffic Club. J. E. Paterson, Pres.; E. E. Quincy, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of; James Fitzsimons, Pres.; 
F. T. Parker, Secy.-Treas. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Traffic Club of Nashville. R. D. Her 
bert, Pres.; Earl Roach. Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. W. A. Ruehl, Pres.; R. W. Tims, 
Secy. 

Newark, N. J. New Jersey Industrial Traffic Club. E. B. 
Johnson, Pres.; C. J. Fagg, Secy. 





Ww. B. 


J. D. 
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8.1 at “The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 
- assures every Convention: 


HOSPITALITY: Mr. S. N. Clarkson, Assistant Director of the National 

LG. Electric Manufacturers’ Association, says: “‘ ‘The Homestead’ is 

more than a name—it is what its name implies.”’ 

ears, 

ACHIEVEMENT: Quiet sessions—no interruptions from outside in- 
terests. Delegates really attend meetings and return home informed 


and invigorated. 


C. & 
ufac- 


amp- ‘CREATURE COMFORTS’’—a luxurious hotel, charmingly located 
amid beautiful mountain scenery. A solicitous management and 


mutt, ov a unsurpassed cuisine. 


crvin 

AMUSEMENTS: Three splendid, sporty golf courses, seven superb tennis 
courts, a clear bubbling swimming pool, and over one hundred 
miles of riding trails through picturesque country offer a diversity 
of pleasure for leisure hours. 


San- 


ACCESSIBILITY: Easily reached from all directions over the lines of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Your transportation problems will be gladly 
solved by any of the passenger agents listed below. 


T. H. GURNEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., Richmond, Va. GEO. COOMBS, A. G. P. A., Cincinnati, O. J. B. EDMUNDS, Gen. Agt., Washington, D. C. 
F. E. LANDMEIER, W. P. A., 320 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. O. N. SPAIN, G. E. P. A., 299 Broadway, New York City 


The CHESAPEAKE & OHIO—‘The Road of Service’ 
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New England Traffic Club, Boston. C. H. Emery, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 


New Orleans, Traffic Club of. S. R. Barnett, Pres.; W. G. 
Yung, Secy. 
New York Traffic Club. E. R. Bardgett, Pres.; C. A. Swope, HERE IS 


Secy. 

New York Traffic Forum. W. C. McKenna, Pres.; N..G. R | T f fi S * 
Hoyer, Secy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber e ra Ic ervice 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 


New York Junior Traffic Club. J. E. McDonald, Pres.: 
V. Wanamaker, Secy. 





New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Traffic 1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
Club. 8S. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. your call for consultation on any matter that 
New York, N. Y.—Railway and Steamship Traffic Associa- may bob up in your office at any time, 


tion. N. E. H. Allen, Pres.; H. V. Ferrer, Secy. 


New York, N. Y.—Cooperative Traffic Association of New 
York. P. J. Winters, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. &. A running report of progress in any matter CI 
Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. G. F. Palmer, Pres.; before any government body in which you may R. F 
R. T. Ethredge, Secy. be interested. This includes formal and informal 901, 11 § 
Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. J. D. Yates, Pres.; T. T. Har- complaints before the Interstate Commerce Ties 
rington, Secy.-Treas. 
Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. L. A. Martin, Pres.; Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
J. V. Lukehart, Secy. Commission, bills in Congress and similar 
Oklahoma City Traffic Club. C. B. Robertson, Pres.; H. B. matters. 
Krarup, Secy.-Treas. 
Omaha Traffic Club. M.S. Hartman, Pres.; W. V. C. McCor- 8. A careful watch kept and a report le on any 


mack, Secy. and Treas. 


' : development in any specific rate in which you 
ease a Club. J. Younge, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, — eee Gab 6 a be 
Philadelphia Traffic Club. J. P. Brown, Pres.; W. H. Mont- attempted. 
gomery, Secy. 
Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 4. A place where you may obtain without charge 


B. C. McPherson, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 


Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. C. C. Slothower, single copies of any document issued by any gov- 


Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. ernment department. This includes reports and 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. W. J. Herman, Pres.; A. H. Orr, tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Secy Commission and similar documents. 


Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. 


E. J. Siemon, Pres.; F. J. Ryan, Secy. 
Port Huron, Mich.—St. Clair River District Transportation 5. An office in the city of Washington where you 
Club. P. N. Moore, Pres.; E. G. Chadwick, Secy. will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. J. A. De Gagne, Pres.; your business whenever you happen to be there. 


G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 
Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. F. P. Kensinger, 


Pres.; L. L. Brosy, Secy. 
Portland, Ore. Rose City Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; NO THIS SERVICE 
W. O. Roberts, Secy.-Treas. 9 , 
Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. J. A. Leon, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. | S NOT EXPEN 
Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. D. W. Champlin, Pres.; W. B. : 
Lee, Secy. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. IL. G. Zoerner, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 








Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. F. Swartout, Pres.; D. As a matter of fact it is Ss 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. art f b ° | 
St. Louis Traffic Club. W. R. Huey, Pres.; S. E. Wilson, Pp ‘ vy suDSCTIp- Irv. 
Secy. tion 120: 
St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. R. L. Duggan, Pres.; ' - ” Phone 
E. L. Neuhaus, Secy. 
St. Paul Transportation Club. A. J. Dickinson, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. DAILY 
San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. T. D. Porr, Pres.; G. H. 
Doyle, Secy.-Treas. 
San Diego (Calif.) Traffic Club. J. B. A. Brennan, Pres.; 
G. F. Reil, Secy. ‘AND 
San Francisco Transportation Club. N. K. Lockwood, Pres.; 
W. J. Martindale, Secy. ow. TRAFFIC BULLETIN = 
San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. R. |C. Bray, Pres.; 
E. M. Stuart, Secy. SA 


San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. Winifred Bauer, Pres.; which is, in itself the most com- 
Lee Wegner, Secy. plete and prompt traffic news 
Savannah Traffic Club. H. M. Emerick, Pres.; L. L. Me- service available. 
Donald, Secy.-Treas. 
Seattle Transportation Club. A. F. Haines, Pres.; E. W. send series sam- 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. iat ts = 2 of 
Shreveport (La.) Traffic Club. C. C. Phillips, Pres.; John ples and detailed information. 


Rieves, Secy. 
Sioux City Traffic Club. R. G. Larson, Pres.; J. B. Williams, 


Secy.-Treas. ; 
South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. H. F. Jackson, Pres.; G. W. ° . 
Orewiler, Secy.-Treas. ’ 
. Pg ov Peng Traffic Club. D. L. Topham, Pres.; The Traffic Service Corpor ation 
{ apgood, Secy.-Treas. ° ; 
Spokane Transportation Club. BE. L. Cardle, Pres.; F. J. 418 So. Market St. Chicago, Ill. 


Greene, Secy.-Treas. 


. Syracuse Traffic Club. J. J. Jacobs, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 
ecy. 
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Gulf-Pacific Coast Cargo Service 





CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 


R. F. Thompson H. B. Rox 
901, 11 So. La Salle St. 201 Brokers Bldg. 
Phone Central 4645 Phone 4-4362 


CHICAGO AGENCY CHANGED 
SHIPS WITH THREE DECKS 
CAREFUL STOWAGE 

A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 





ST. LOUIS MOBILE 
Irving H. Heller Munson §.S. Lines 
1204 Pierce Bldg. Pier 8, M. & O. Docks 

Phone CHestnut 6189 Phone 4097 
GULFPORT 
The Redwood Line 
G. & S. I. Bldg. 
Phone 468 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
900 Matson Bldg. Lawrence Terminal 1110 Lane Mortgage Bldg. 
215 Market St. 1 Jefferson St. 208 West Eighth St. 


Finkbine-Guild Transportation Co. 


E. L. THROGMORTON P. A. JORDAN 
Acting Manager General Offices: Asst. Traffic Manager 


1421 New Orleans Bank Blidg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Phones Main 0824-0825 
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Tacoma Traffic Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; T. I. McGrath, 
Secy. 
Toledo Transportation Club. W. I. Nokely, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. W. R. 
Ingram, Pres.; H. F. Walker, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. H. W. Trimmer, Pres.; G. E. 
Mace, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. J. B. Blanton, Pres.; 
E. A. Compton, Secy. 

Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamer, 
Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. 

Twin City ‘Traftic Clu» (St. Joseph and Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) B. S. Barnes, Pres.; G. E. Riley, Secy. 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Paul). 
Mrs. Mynoma De Groff, Pres.; Miss Emily Knutson, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. E. T. Foxenberg, Pres.; C. E. 
Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. R. L. Goebel, Pres.; J. D. Hughett, Secy,- 
Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 8. R. Bowen, Pres.; R. F. Rich- 
ardson, Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. J. A. Sonnhalter, Pres.; 
P. H. Michel, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. W. F. Van Norte, Pres.; W. C. More- 
house, Secy.-Treas. 

Windsor, Ontario,” Cau.—Border Cities Transportation Club. 
D. J. Bourke, Pres.; A. A. Shafer, Secy.-Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. C. W. Packard, Pres.; 
Ernest Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. Edward Kleffman, Pres.; B. N. 
Gingerich, Secy. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Pres.: 
P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 


JOINT ISSUING TARIFF AGENTS 


Following is a list of tariff publishing agents, compiled from the 
files of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It will be published 
from time to time and subscribers are requested to inform us of any 
inaccuracies or ormissiongs noticed by them. ‘The fact that a name is 
shown in this list does not necessarily indicate that the agent bearing 
that name is active, or even still livi but merely that there has 
never been occasion to reissue the ° 

The agents have been classified accord to the types of pub- 
lications or the association they represent. he names of some of 
these agents could be placed in several of these groups. This has 
been avoided and their names appear only under the group in which 
they are most frequently associated. 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 
Official Classification Committee, D. T. Lawrence, New York, 
* : 


Southern Classification Committee, E. H. Dulaney, Atlanta 
Ga. 
Western Classification Committee, R. C. Fyfe, Chicago, Ill 


MAJOR FREIGHT ASSOCIATIONS: 

Southern Freight Association: Atlanta Freight Tariff Bu- 
reau, J. H. Glenn, agent, Atlanta, Ga.; Louisville Freight Tcriff 
Bureau, F. L. Speiden, agent, Louisville, Ky.; Richmond Freight 
Tariff Bureau, J. J. Cottrell, agent, Richmond, Va.; New Or- 
—_ Freight Tariff Bureau, W. P. Emerson, agent, New Orleans, 


Canadian Freight Association, G. C. Ransom, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Freight Association (Western), F. W. Thompson, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Central Freight Association Tariff Bureau, B. T. Jones, 
Chicago, III. 
New England Freight Association Tariff Bureau, Frank 
Van Ummerson, Boston, Mass. 
o — Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, 8. J. Henry, Seattle, 
ash. 
wo cn Freight Tariff Bureau, F. W. Gomph, San Francisco, 
alif. 
Southwestern Freight Bureau, J. B. Johanson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, H. G. Toll, Chicago, Ill. 
Trunk Line Tariff Bureau, H. Wilson, New York, N. Y. 
Western Trunk Line Committee, BE. B. Boyd, Chicago, Il. 
MINOR FREIGHT ASSOCIATIONS: 


Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau (Coastwise Steamship 
Lines’ Tariff Bureau), Wm. J. Sedgman, New York, N. Y. 

Colorado and New Mexico Freight Bureau, H. A. Johnson, 
Denver, Colo. 

Colorado-Utah Freight Bureau, Fred Wild, Jr., Denver, Colo. 

Illinois Freight Association, C. W. Galligan, Chicago, III. 

Texas-Louisiana Freight Tariff Bureau (Texas F. T. B.), 
A. C. Fonda, Dallas, Tex. 

Utah Freight Bureau, J. A. Reeves, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Virginia Lines (Virginia ports and cities), C. E. Lowry, 
Richmond, Va. 
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LOCAL (SWITCHING AND TERMINAL TARIFFS): 
Chicago Standing Switching Committee, L. A. Lowrey, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Nashville Terminals, L. G. Waldrop, Nashville, Tenn. 

New York Dock, T. C. Morrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oregon, M. C. Strawn, Portland, Ore. 

Wood River District Lines, H. G. Powell, Alton, Ill. 


RAILWAY AND FAST FREIGHT DISPATCH LINES (BILLING 
BOOK; INDEX; SWITCHING AND TERMINAL TARIFFS): 
Blue Ridge Despatch (C. & O. Ry.), R. H. Vaughan, Cin- 

cinnati, O. 

Continental Line, Central State Dispatch (B. & O. R. R.), 

A. M. Schubert, Cincinnati, O. 

Empire Line (N. Y. C. R. R.), M. S. O’Connor, Cleveland, 0. 
Kanawha Dispatch (C. & O. Ry.), T. Lewis, Cincinnati, O. 
Lackawanna Fast Freight Lines (L. S.-L. L.), (M. C.-L. L.), 

(P. M.-L. L.), Nat. Duke, New York, N. Y. 

Lehigh Valley Route (eastbound), (L.S.-L. V.), (M. C.-L. V.), 

(P. M.-L. V.), T. Clem Beck, New York, N. Y. 

Louisiana Lines (S. P. Ry.), Chas. S. Fay, New Orleans, La. 
Merchants Despatch (N. Y. C. R. R.), (N. Y. C. R. R. & 

W. S. R. R.), (Can. Sou.), M. S. O’ Connor, Cleveland, O. 
Ontario Central Despatch (M. C. R. R.), J. B. Stewart, New 

York, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania System (Index), R. H. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Star Union Line (Basing & Billing Book), R. H. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS: 


American Short Line Railroads (Reconsigning and Diver- 
Sion Rules; also Weighing and Reweighing of Carload Freight 
Rules for Certain Short Line Railroads), B. H. Henshall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Canadian Car Demurrage Rules, W. J. Collins, Montreal, Que, 

Central Electric Traffic Association, L. E. Earlywine, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

s _" Tariffs (Ohio and Pennsylvania), F. V. Davis, Colum- 
us, O. 

Electric Package Agency, J. Jordan, Cleveland, O. 

catia and Dangerous Articles, B. W. Dunn, New York, 
N. Y. 
National Perishable Freight Committee, R. C. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Il. 

Official rreight Tariff Directory, G. B. Guthrie, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Open and Prepay Station List, F. A. Leland, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, R. C. Mulholland, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Railway Equipment Register, G. P. Conard, New York, N. Y. 
Rail-Water Lines: 

Tank Car Gauge Book, E. B. Boyd, Chicago, I1l. 

Eastern and interior eastern points to southern points, 
J. B. Sweeny, Baltimore, Md. 

Mississippi Warrior Service, W. M. Hough, New Orleans, La. 

Movgan Line (S. P. Co.), C. W. Owen, Houston, Tex. 

New York Harbor (inland marine and trans-marine corpo 
rations), L. Agnew Myers, Washington, D. C. 





Digest of New Complaints 


o 


No. 20145. Interstate rates on petroleum products to points in Colo- 
rado and Utah. 

This is an investigation instituted by the Commission on its 
own motion into the reasonableness and propriety of the rates on 
petroleum products from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Wyoming to points on D. & R. G. W. in Colorado and Utah and 
from points in Colorado to points on D. & R. G. W. in Utah. 
Nos. 10856, 14121, 16544, 17597, 18113, 18417, 18818, 19032 and 19315 
have been reopened for further hearing and together with No. 
19582 consolidated with the general investigation. 

No. bay a No. 1. National Biscuit Co., New York City, vs. B. & 

. et al. 

Unreasonable rates or charges on dried figs, other than candied, 
ete., from New York to points in states of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Ohio, Colorado, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Texas. Asks rates for future and 


reparation. 
No. 20359. Bluefield Grocery Co., Bluefield, W. Va., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on canned 


apples from Rochester, N. Y., to Bluefield, W. Va. Asks rates for / 


future and reparation. 
No. 20360. J. Amicon Bros. & Co., Columbus, O., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on cabbage 
from Camillus, N. Y., to Bluefield, W. Va. Asks rates for future 
and reparation. 
No. — Sub. No. 1. Amicon Fruit Co., Columbus, O., vs. N. Y¥. C. 
et al. 
Same complaint and prayer as to cabbage from Hilton, N. Y., 
to Williamson, W. Va. 
No. 20360. Sub No. 2. Bluefield (W. Va.) Produce & Provision Co. vs. 
N. ¥. C. Gt. ai. 
Same complaint and prayer with respect to cabbage from Ken- 
dall, N. Y., to Bluefield, W. Va. 
No. 20360. Sub. No. 3. Welch Flour & Produce Co., Welch, W. Va., 
wa. i... F.C. et al. 
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December 17, 1927 


Above: Modernirrigation 
engineering is transform- 
ing great areas to produc- 
tivity in various sections of 
Peru. 


Below: Cargo of Interna- 
tional Trucks being trans- 
ferred by lighter from the 
steamer Essequibo to the 
dock at the port of Pimen- 
tal. The steamer is touch- 
ing at this port for the first 
time, with the largest single 
delivery of trucks ever 
made in Peru. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


<a . 


Reclaiming the Desert of Peru 


N the “Olmus Irrigation Project” the 
government of Peru is promoting the 
largest piece of public development work 
ever undertaken in the South American 
republic. When it is completed, the Ol- 
mus Desert, comprising upwards of a 
million acres, will be made to bloom like 
the proverbial rose. 

Motor Trucks are shouldering a heavy 
share of the great burden and, as with 
many another construction project the 
world around, the trucks are Interna- 
tionals. The Irrigation Commission has 
chosen to standardize on International 
after trying out many makes of trucks. 


Fifty-four Internationals — both heavy- 
duty and speed trucks — have been prov- 
ing their qualities in many months of the 
most strenuous hauling. 

The matter of service plays its part, too, 
in the Peruvian preference. International 
Harvester maintains a world-wide rep- 
resentation that puts trucks on the job 
speedily, and keeps them there, wher- 
ever the job may be. In the United States 
and Canada 160 Harvester-owned 
branches serve International owners. If 
you havea hauling job and want it well 
handled; let International Trucks and 
Service work for you. 


The International line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 1%, 1% 
and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 2% to 5-ton; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. Folders will be sent on requestand the various models maybe seenatthe nearest displayroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE: (incorroraTep) 


INTERN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIONA 


rive: R 
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Same co caplet and prayer as to cabbage from Holley, N. Y., 
to Welch, Vi 
No. —_ " Sub. No. 4. Amicon Fruit Co., Columbus, O., vs. N. Y. C. 
et a 
“et "Wiltiems ond prayer as to cabbage from Eagle Harbor, 
, to Williamson 
No. 25060. Sub. No. 5. Amicon Bros. & Co., Columbus, O., vs. N. Y. C. 


ee eeeemint and prayer ef respect to cabbage from Au- 


burn, N. to Williamson, W. 
No. 20361. Wililassson Supply Co., Williamson, W. Va., vs. N. ¥. C. 
e 


1 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on steel pulle . 
and bushings from Oneida, N. Y., to Williamson, W. Va. As 
rates for future and reparation. 


No. be Williamson Grocery Co., Williamson, W. Va., vs. N. Y. C. 


of in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act, on egg carrier 
gig and egg carriers from Rochester, N. Y., to ‘Williamson, Ww. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 20868. Tug River Grocery Co., Williamson, W. Va., vs. N. Y. C. 


i in violation of as ay 1 and 4 of the ye on evaporated 

apples from Rochester, N. Y., to Williamson, W. . Va. Asks rates" 
for future and reparation. 

/ No. Ley Sub. No. 1. Amicon Fruit Co., Columbus, O., vs. N. Y. C. 
ta 
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Same complaint and prayer as to evaporated apples between 
the same poin 

os . Olive Hill Limestone Co., Inc., Olive Hill, Ky., vs. C. & 0, 

e 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on crushed 
stone from Atlas, Ky., to Rainelle, W. Va. Asks rates for future 
and peneraee. 

No. 20365. R. O’Connor et al., doing business as J. C. O’Connor & 
Sons, Fort “ie Ind., vs. ‘Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, 
on bituminous rock asphalt from Bowling Green, Ky., to Arcola, 
Ind. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 20366. Hurd Lumber Co., Medford, Wis., vs. —_ Arbor et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, 
on door and window frames from Medford, Wis., to points in Of- 
ficial Chasstication territory. Asks rates for future and reparation, 

No. 20367. Phoenix Horse Shoe Co., Chicago, IIl., Cc. & O. et al. 

Rates or charges in violation’ of sections = 3 "and 4 of the act, 
on horseshoes, toe calks and ee iron and steel from Joliet, 
Ill., to Evansviile, Ind., Cincinnati, O., and Louisville, Ky. Asks 
rates for future and reparation. 

No. 20368. Leslie S. Bowden, as trustee for estate of Pacific Cotton & 
Finance Corporation, bankrupt, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges on cotton linters from Phoenix, 
Ariz., to San Francisco, Oakland, Elmhurst, Los Angeles Union 
Stock Yards, San Pedro, Wilmington and Los Angeles, Calif, 
Asks reparation. 


No. 


Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


Goconter 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
3 s. 3010—Furnishing suitable cars for loading flour and other 
aw yee roducts 
10 Cist supplemental order)—Furnishing suitable cars for 
* See flour and other grain products. 


December 19—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
Finance No. 1166—In the Matter of the Application of the New York 
Central R. R. for authority to acquire control of the Chicago 
River & Indiana R. R. and Chicago Junction Ry. 


December 19-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
bs ee Slaughterers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. N. Y. C. 


R. 
— <S (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.)—Swift & Co. va. A. T. & S. F. 


47441 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 8, oot, —Kennett-Murray Livestock Buy- 
ing Organization et al. vs. . & Y. Ry. et al. 


December >-Gae Francisco, eae —Railroad Commission of State of 

aliforn 
Finance No. 6508—Application of Western Pacific R. R. for po ed 

to acquire the railroad of the Union Belt Ry. of Oakland and to 
construct certain extensions thereto. 

December 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S&S. 311—Grain and its products from a | City 
Nebr., and St. Louis, Mo., to B. C. R. R. and St. = 
R. R.’ stations. 

December 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16493—Beaumont Export & Import Co. vs. La. Oe ee R. R. et al. 
16699—Crerar Clinch Coal Co. vs. A. A. R. 
18170—United Paperboard Co., Inc., et al. vs. : ‘ Y. Ry. et al. 


December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18031—American Motor ee sae Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
18158—Iowa Soap Co. vs. C. & Q. R. R. et al. 
17742 (and Sub. 1)—The Palmolive Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19613—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
19225—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Penna. > R. 
19394—-Elk Refining Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
19695—Federated Metals Corp. vs. C. R. Rr of N. J. et al. 


December 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 6613—Application of Michigan Central R. R. for au- 
thority to acquire control by lease of the railroad of the Detroit 
Manufacturers’ R. R 


December ge at Washington, D. C.: 
ber ty oat ay ; en 1 to 3, incl.)—Potomac Electric Power Co. vs. 
4 ‘ . et a 
b+ a ma Car Corp. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. 
et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


13546— Co. 
~<a Black Band Coal Co. et al. vs. ween Central 
y.@e 


December 29—Argument at aiinaien & 
19021—J. M. Card Lumber Co. me? %e Gi. L. Ry. 
we BN and Co. vs. B. “EO “R. R. et al. 
19244—Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O. R. BR. et al. 
December 30—Argument at Woshtastn. D. C.: 
19072—Chapman-Price Steel Co. vs. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. et al. 
19282 Colgate & Co. vs. T. & J. hy. “et 
8598—D. A. Stickell Pr Sons., Inc., vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 
January 3—Atlan Ga.—Examiner Money: 
0122—Standard Time Zone Investigation. 
Ph nan 4—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
19235—Knoxville Freight Bureau et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
20031—Knoxville Freight Bureau et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application 18261—Filed — by _ er Ry., 
Southern Freight Assn., and American Sho: ne R. R. Assn. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Marchand and Walton: 
Vvoure ee —" re tentative valuation of the property of the 


Valuation No. 760—Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Ry. 
Valuation Bee 768—Bellingham ®t a Ry. 
Valuation No, —Galla 

Valuation No. 794—Puget Sound &  Willape Harbor Ry. 


Mo., oun. 
. E 


F vt 


Valuation No. 797—Milwaukee Soemnns Ry. 
Valuation Ne. 798—Tacoma Eastern R. R. 


ee | 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ‘ae 
Feurth Section Application No. 1841 et al. 


January 4—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside and Ex- 
aminer Devoe: 

Finance No. 4705—In the Matter of = pe, Soetentiee. of William T. 
Kemper, receiver of Kansas City, M Orient R. R., for au- 
thority under Section 20a of the nterstate, Seeeneres Act to issue 
and pledge a receiver’s certificate for $1,0 00. 

wmmenee No. 4813—In the Matter of the bao of the Kansas 

, Mexico & Orient Ry. for a certificate of Public convenience 
a * necessity under paragraph (18) of Section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to acquire som the properties of the 
Kansas City am ag & Orient R 

Finance No. 4814—In the Matter of the A oor of the K. C. M. 
& O. Ry. for p~ RT under paragrap of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act to acquire. ph ‘a the Kansas City 
penne & Orient Ry. of Texas by purchase of capital stock an 

nds. 

Finance No. 4826—In the matter of the Agotication of the K. C. M. 
& O. Ry. for authority under section 20a of the interstate -com- 
merce act to issue its capital stock and to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of certain notes. 

January 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

I. S. 2990—Absorption of Drayage Charges on lead or zinc ore 

or concentrates by Southwest Missouri R. R. 
Jopuery 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Her yy A. Krause Milling Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


1. & S. 2897—Newsprint Paper from in ” 
$ eT wepet p pts. Ontario and Quebec, Can. 


January merle, x. _ a ay er 
estern Carolina pers’ sn. et al. vs. oe Ry. 
20049—Jefferson Wood Working Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. ’ 


January 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12726—Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce, Inc., vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 
15345—Tidewater Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. & P. R. et al. 
15354— Waynesboro ot of Commerce et al. vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 


16845 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 7, incl.)—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. 
et al. vs. A. 


& 
16988—Oklahoma Portland ¢ Cement Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et 


al. 
— Applications No. 462, 638 and 12050 of F. A. Leland, 


January 6—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiners Money and Esch: 

17000—Part 8—Cottonseed, its products and related articles. 

14& S. ttonseed and related vegetable products from South- 
western territory to Central, Eastern and Southern territories. 

‘cation territory. oils and related articles in Official Classifica- 

Vexetable oils and oil fo fr xas 

“Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. ee a ee ee eee 

I. 8. 2926—Vegetable oils in Official Classification territory 


1. & S. 2995—Vegetabl ’ 
tion territory ge e oils and related articles in Official Classifica 


$0ib4-—~danantenan Linseed Co. vs. B. Ms ; 

14683—Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. née 3 yy 

ts can een a Oil a L 
<r, “ne a Nos, 1 ,» incl.)—Armstro trong Packing Co. vs. A. 


ak 8. 
G28 Manitacturers Association of Chicago Heights. vs. B. & O. 
mee : 1)—American Linseed Co. et al. vs. N. ¥. S. & W. 


s7e80 oe Simenings’ ~~ vs. C. 1. & W. R. R. 

a reve-Coawt n Co., Inc., vs. A. & 8. BY: “ al. 
18026—Arkansas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
— ne Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & R R. 


18406—Interstate Cotton Oil Refg. Co. vs. C. B. & R. R. 1 
18841—Alabama Soames ‘ere’ Assn. vs. es RoR” 
18890—Lever Bros. Co. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
18935—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & 8. Ry. et Q- 
sor” ¥en Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I 


WSiat—the Betuae' Getic oti Seca Shh 

—The ge on o. et . . 

19162—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Don RY ay “hao 
19165—The Procter & Gamble Mfg. . vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 


. & P. Ry. 


19169 (and Sub. No. ow fornia- -Arizona Ginners and Crushers 


Assn. et al. va. A) 
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oe Cottonseed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 


19194—-The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & 8S. Ry. et al. 
19245—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
19270—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


19307—National Cottonseed Products Corp. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. et al. 
19325—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et . 
19336—Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refg. Co. > L. & W. R. R. et al. 


st St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. > et al. 


19533—Ea: 
Mfg. Co. vs. Por & W. R. R. et al. 


19551 (and Sub. 1)—Rome Soa 
19642—Elberton Oil Mills vs. V. & C. S. R. R. et al. 
20068—Graco Milli 3 7 1. 
20067—San Diego Oil Products Corp. vs. 8S. D. & A. Ry. et al. 
20066—San Diego Oil Products Corp. vs. Holton inter Orbe Ry. et al. 
20130—Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. et. al. vs. A. & R. * R. et al. 
20142—Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
20161—The Best Foods, Inc., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
January 7—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner McChord: 
a — Carolina Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
eta 
Portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1625, and 1780, 2055, 
2060, 2063 and 1548. 
20048—Western Carolina Shippers’ Assn et al. vs. Sou. Ry. 
January 9—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner McChord: 
19898—Western Carolina Shippers’ Assn et al. vs. A. S. Ry. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 542, 3965, 1952 and 1548. 
20052—Western Carolina Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
20148—Western Carolina Shippers’ Assn. et al vs, Sou. Ry. Co. 
Joneey 9—Washington, D. ey gy ® Weems: 
19887—Allendale rocery Co. vs. A. C. L. R. et al. 
20019—Allendale Grocery Co. vs. C. & W. e Ry. et al. 


Jonge : 9—Washington, D. C.—Director Mahaffie and Examiner 
olster: 

Finance No. 5690—Application N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to ac- 
ee control by lease of the > of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

cago and St. Louis Ry., the Michigan Central R. R. and Chi- 
a lamazoo & Saginaw Ry. 

Finance No. “control by teas Cc. Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. for authority 
to acquire control* » ee lease of the railroads of the Cincinnati 
Northern R. R. ansville, Indianapolis and Terre Haute Ry. 
(Further Satlies 

January 9—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiners Stiles and Parker 

17000—Rate Structure Investigation, Part Nine, Livestock—Weat- 
ern District Ra 

ey a ar National Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

y.e 

15565—Live Stock Traffic Assn. vs. A. & 8S. Ry. et al. 

15686—American Natl. Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


et al. 
oe City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


Ry. e 4 
16131—Healy & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. ae. et Ew 
19042 (and Sub. 1)—D. G. Vick et al. vs. A. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
19068—Northwestern Livestock Shippers’ ‘tram Assn. vs. Gt. Nor. 


et a 
19786—Associated Meat Co. et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
19961 (and Sub. a S. Jobe vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
. o S. 2958—Stock Cattle from Wichita, Kans., to Kansas City, 
ans, 
1. & S. 2065—Cancellation of Rate and Restriction of Combination 
Rule on Stock Cattle. 
20224—George C. Abel et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
January 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley 
Valuation No. 304—In re tentative valuation of "tee property of Yo- 
semite Valley R. R. 
January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


al. 
20007-‘The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters vs. Pullman Com- 

pany. 
Januar wary St 11-Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Campbell and Examiners Faul 


19610-_Beltching rates in the Chicago Switching District. 

1. & S. 2900—Switching rates between points in the Chicago and 
Chicago jay ts Districts. 

20006—Illinois Slag and Ballast Co. vs. C. W. P. & S. R. R. et al. 

January 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

16412—Rates on Powder and High Explosives in carloads, within 
state of Arizona. 

14687—Apache Power Co. vs. Ariz. Eastern R. R. et al. 


January 12—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 
=, L, - D emesteed & Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry., B. L. Bugg, re- 
ceiver, e 
9929—W. B. Roddenbery et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
* 20253—Canton R. R. Co. vs. A. A. R. 34 ot al. 


January 12—Argument at Washington, 
1 ae Northern West Virginia ‘Coal , Assn. vs. Penn. 
R., director general, as agent, ‘ al. 
sobienWormeant Snath Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 


18089—The Niles Fibre Brick Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles and Parker: 
17000—Rate Structure Investigation, Part Nine, Livestock—West- 
ern District Rates. 
“TT ae oa National Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 
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15565—Live Stock Traffic Assn. vs. A. & 8S. Ry. et al. 
Lar- 9” queens Natl, Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 


t al. 
16113 Oklahoma City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. FP 


16131— Healy & Co. vs. A. & S. F. Ry. Pag 
19042 (and Sub. 1)—D. G. Vick et al, vs. T. h, S. F. Ry. et al. 
ap eee Livestock Shippers’ tram. Assn. vs. Gt. Nor, 


Ry. et al. 
19786- Associated Meat Co. et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
a os Sub. 1)—Byron S. Jobe vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
* wens. - 2958—Stock Cattle from Wichita, Kans., to Kansas City, 
.* 


1. & S. 2965—Cancellation of Rate and Restriction of Combination 
fs on Stock Cattle. 
20224—-George C. Abel et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
January 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord 
20087—The Warren Co. vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al. 
20137—Knight-Luttrell Iron Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17 Upson Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
18958—Dallas Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
15234—In the Matter of Divisions of Freight Rates in Western and 
Mountain-Pacific territories. 


sommeey 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner et 
20226—Southern Wood Products Co. vs. M. & B. R. R. et al. 


January 14—Argument at Washington, D "> 
17778—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
16472—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. of Tex. et al. 
16482—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 
16523—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
17212—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18697—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
ee Association of South Atlantic Ports vs. A. 

et a 

January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 

* 1. & S. 3031—Salt from Louisiana producing points to Philadelphia, 
Pa., routed via Houston, Tex., and Southern S. S. Co. 

January 16—Westfield, N. Y.—Examiner Fuller: 
a & Erie Grape Growers’ Co-operative Assn., 

et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

January 16—Atlanta, "Ga. —Examiner McChord: 
19938—International Agricultural Corp. et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
20215—International Agricultural Corp. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 

January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18300—Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation. 

January 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McChord: 

— one yg ye + e- 11, 5 ws .)—George C. Speir & Co., Inc., et 


19816 (and Sub. Nos. 1 sc incl.)—W. D. Hall vs, A. C. L. R. R 


Inc,, 


ot C. Speir & Co., Inc., vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 
19618 (and Sub. 1)—Malone and McMillen, Inc., Fn Ss. A. L. Ry 
Speir & Co., Inc., vs. L Ry. et al. 


19757—George C. q b 
19658—George C. Speir & Co., Inc., a V. 8. & P. Ry. et al. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, cs 
a of Idaho Ex Rel. Public “itilities Commission of Idaho 
Go &. & B BR. ot. al. 
19379—Roberts Construction Co. vs. C. & Q. R. R. et al. 
19264—Union Sanitary Works vs. A. & x Ry. et al. 
19574—-Gilliland Oil Co. of N. M. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a oe a & McDonald, Inc., vs. Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 
er Co. et a 
18578—Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. A. L. M. Ry. 
18819 (and Sub. 1)—Athletic Mining Py atten %So. <3 ‘al. va. A. T&T. 
S. F. Ry. et al. 
January Lee gee at Washington, D. C.: 
— jens “ 1)—Little Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. A. G. S$. 


R. 
1. =x - 2736—Nitrate of Soda from New Orleans, La., and Sub-ports 
to 
a ey County Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. 
. R. eta 


January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9200—Railway Mail Pay 


January 20—Ft. Worth, Tex. —Examiner Money: 
16528—Southern Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & 
somueey 21—Augusta, get ge aa ang od McChord: 
20010—City of Augusta vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiners Stiles & Parker: 

17000—Rate oo Investigation, Part Nine, Livestock—West- 

ern District Rate 

le en National Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

y.e 

15565—Live Stock Traffic Assn. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

15686—. American Natl. Live Stock Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

16118~Oklanoma City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et a 

16131—Healy & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. « al. 

19042 (and Sub. 1)—D. G. Vick et al. vs. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

yeaa Livestock Shippers’ Aram Assn. vs. Gt. Nor. 
y. et 

19785—Associated Meat Co. et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et “al. 

19961 (and Sub. 1)—Byron S. Jobe vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


S. Ry. et al. 
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TARIFF 


Are replacing Non-Expanding 
Files, Box Drawers and Binders 
because they save time and space 


Every tariff and supplement 
instantly available. You can 
remove or replace any issue 
without disturbing others. 


You can read the whole front 
form of any tariff without 
removal from the file. Self- 
indexing. 


A gentle push to close the 
drawer and all tariffs are 
safely compressed, Automati- 
cally, into the least space. 





These patented features and other advantages may now be 
had in the most complete line of tariff files on the market. 


Send for our new No. 27T Steel Equipment catalog 


Automatic File & Index Co., E. 10th St., Green Bay, Wis 
Factory Branch Displays at Chicago and Milwaukee, 


The Popular 
Automatic 
Counter- High 
File---handles 
54% feet of 
solid tariffs. 






Automatic conven- 
ience plus handy 
counter, reference top 
and office divisions at 
cost ef merely files. 


No, 3500T COUNTRR HIGH Tariff File, 
42 in. high, 11% wide, 24% deep. Bolt to- 
gether into solid appearing continuous 
counters. Contains 8 Automatic V Ex- 
panding Tariff Files. 


Among the prominent Automatic users, The A. 
T. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. says “Very satisfactory” 


Views of part of Auto- 
matic installations in 
the Santa Fe ed at 
Topeka and Chicago. 
Automatic is also used 
in their offices at Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, 
Galveston, Amarillo, 
Tulsa, etc. 
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‘“‘The Symbol of Service’’ 








Merry Christmas and a Happy New Dear 






























Traffic Department 


CHICAGO, ILL.—79 W. Monroe St., Phone Central 8280 
F. W. Shappert, Assistant to Vice-President 


. William Petersen, Traffic Manager . 
Representatives Cc. L. Binger, Assistant General Freight Agent Repr esentatives 
East and Central W. R. Jones, Commercial Agent West and South 
L. W. Hodgetts, Traffic Representative 
Cleveland, Ohi SOUTH BEND, IND.—301 N. Michigan St., Phone Lincoln 5764 Kansas City, Mo. 
eveland, io A. W. Oberfell, General Freight Agent J. M. Purcell, G. A., 
Fred N. Hait, G. A., R. E. Frantz, Traffic Representative 717 Commerce Bldg., 
1608 Williamson Bldg., Phone Victor 0877 
Cleveland 





Louisville, Ky. 

B. J. Webb, G. A., 
304 Lincoln Bldg., 
Phone Main 3003 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. M. Culver, G. A., 
800 S. Spring St., 
Phone Trinity 0781 


Detroit, Mich. 


Wm. H. McCloud, G. A., 
3-223 Gen. Motors Bldg., 
Phone Empire 6640 


New York City 


H. H. Meyer, G. A., 
1617 Transportation Bldg., 
Phone Bowling Green 0071 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ernest Irber, G. A., 
316 Corn Exchange Bldg 
Phone Geneva 1063 


San Francisco, Calif. 
C. F. Arnold, G. A., 
620 Dollar Bldg., 
Phone Sutter 5019 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. Waldbauer, G. A., 


528 Park Blidg., 
Phone Atlantic 0174 
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CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & C 
SOUTH BEND RAILROAD 
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Wishing Gou_ 
a (Derry Christmas 
and a Dew Uear of 
Prosperity and appiness 


The KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway Company) 
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p, American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


-MENMBERS— 


ALBERT, N. iF Terminal & Seourity 
Warehouse Co., | Dean St. 


ASHEVILLE, &. C.—Allport Storage Warehouse 
Co., 44 ley St. 


ATLANTA, prone ts & Manufacturers 
Warehouse Co., 169 Haynes St., N. W. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The Hollingsworth Warehouses, 
556 Walker St. 

BANGOR, ME.—MeLaughlin Warehouse Co., 45 
Front St. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Warrant Warehouse Co., 
8500 Avenue “A,” 

BUFFALO, WN. Y.—Buffalo Storage & Carting 
Co., 350 Senesa St. 


CHARLESTON, 8 C.—Charieston Warehouse & 
Forwarding Co., 16 Hasell St. 


vee tag N. C—Carolina Treomhe & Ster- 
age 1130 W. Morehead S 


“mmelinas. TENN. yo mec Ware- 
house & Cold Storage Co., 1204 Market St. 

CHICAGO, FLL.—Midiand Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., 15th St. and Western Ave. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Wallace Transfer & 
Forwarding Co., 222 E. Front St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—The General Storage Co., 
Broadway & East {5th St. 


a 8. C<-Coente Brokerage & 
orage Co., P. 0. x 989 


coLuMaus, GMIO—The ‘Gumeeme Storage 
DALLAS, einaietiie Dallas ene & Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Santa Fe Bidg. 


DAVENPORT, (ove tout & Richter Express 
& Storage Co., 320 E. 4th St. 


DAYTON, —_ 


Bainbrid 
DENVER pb -aatabins Transfer & Storage 
Co., i700 15th St. 


Union Storage Co., 101 


one memes. dat gr mage eed & 
rage Co., Sth & Mulberry S$ 


oman. MICH.—Edgar’s Sugar ae 1924 
Lafayette Boulevard. 


EL PASO, yonee-@ Paso Firepreof Storage 
Co. 7 


GLaenA, = wars - 
tion, 607 Rallroad Ave. 


EVANSVILLE, a8 —teretans Warehouse Co., 
915. Main $S 


FARGO, N. 0, — Unton Transfer Co., 806 
Northern Pasifie Ave. 


FORT aeees, lOWwA—B 
age Co., i6th & Central 


FORT WAYNE, IND. penton Storage Ware- 
house Co., 414 E. Columbia St. 

caters’, ee & Nicholls Co., 
Inc., 

GRAND RAPIDS, 
68 Front Ave. 


Rice Storage Corpora- 


ow & Stor- 


MICH.—Kent Storage Ce., 
HARRISBURG, PA. —M . 
South tony et. ontgomery & Ca, 25 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Hartford 
Warehouse 


Co., 249 Asylum St. ” 
ae Se -—The Texas Warehouse Co., 
a Tae bet VA. ‘eee Sales & Storage 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—trap Warehouse Co., 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Union Termin 
house Co., E. Union & lonla Sts. neni 


KANSAS CITY. MO.—Adams Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., 228 West 4th St. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Union Transfer & Storage 
Co., Spring & Vine Sts. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany, 500 East Markham Street 


SHIPPERS 


Chain Warehouses 
offer your Sales and 
Traffic Departments 
Modern Facilities for 
your Storage Stocks 
and Experienced 
Organizations for the 
Handling and Dis- 
tribution of your 
Merchandise. 


American Chain of 
Warehouses serve all 
territories. 


Call upon our nearest 
Representative for further 
information regarding 
facilities in any city. 


Los anaes 5, oA ee Terminal Ware- 
house Co., 78! minal St. 


Louisvitte, KY.—tpeta Pubile Warehouse 
LymeiipuRe, |v) VA,— Lynohbarg Storage Co., 
we yh ‘~~ Transfer Co, 24 
ae ypc Storage Ce., 120 
a “se = Security Warehouse 


° 
MOBILE, ALA.—Warrant Warehouse Co., Water 
& Lipscombe Sts. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Moeller Transfer & 
Storage Co., 210 Coosa Street. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—E. M. 


Bond Fireproof 
Storage Co., 1625 Broadway 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—United Warehouse Ce., 
Ltd., 815 South Front St. 


NEW YORK CITY—F. C. Linde Co., 23 Varieck 
Street. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—O. K. 
Storage Co., 531 West Main St. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Bekins Omaha Van & Storage, 
806 Seuth 16th St. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Orlando Storage Company, 
West Jefferson St. and Railroad, 


PEORIA, ILL.—Federal. Warehouse Co., 800 
South Adams St. 


PETERSBURG, VA.—American 
house, Inc., 22 South Market 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Merehants 
Co., 10 Chestnut St. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Galt Block Warehouse 
Co., 30 Commercial St. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Holman Transfer Co., 8-12 
Front St. 


Transfer & 


Bonded Ware- 
St. 


Warehouse 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Carolina Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co., 108 W. Lane St, 


necnesrEs. N. Y.—Blanchard 
Ine., Broad Street at Oak. 

ROCK dec tL ok Island Transfer & 
Storage Co., 101 17th S 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—The Haslett Ware- 
house Co., 60 Callfornia St. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Bonded Warehouse 
& Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension & Canal. 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Quackenbush Warehouse 
Co., 225 Vine St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Eyres Storage & Distribut- 
Ing Co., Ist A e., South and Walker Sts. 
SHREVEPORT, .~ .— Herrin Transfer & Ware- 

house Company, ¢orner Spring and Vine Sts. 
SIOUX CITY, 10OWA—Bekins Van & Storage 
Co., 5th and Wesley Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—MoPheeters 
1104 North Levee. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Security Warehouse Co., 404 
Rosabel St. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Southern Transfer & 
Storage Co., 190i—5th Ave. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Great Northern Warehouses, 
Inc., 350 West Fayette Street. 


rae. ss: teenie Bonded Warehouse, P. 


Storage Co., 


Warehouse Co., 


TEXARKANA, ARK.—Hunter Tranoter & Storage 
Company, "319 East Ist Street 


TULSA, OKLA.—Tulsa Terminal Storage & 
Transfer Co., 8 North Cheyenne Street. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Seneca Warehouse Company, 106 
Whitesboro St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vaneouver Warehouses, 
Ltd., 550 Beatty St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., 920 E St. N. W. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Unlon Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Main, South & (6th. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Brokers Offee & Warehouse 
Co., 143 No. Roek Island Ave. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Tarry Warehouse & 
Storage Co., 1507 Lamar St. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—W. B. Thorpe & Co., 
Inc., Water & Ann Sts. 
Storage, 126 


WINNIPEG, CANADA—Tyson’s 
James Street. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Bowler Storage & Sales 
Co., 81 Lafayette Street. 


STORAGE - MERCHANDISE - DISTRIBUTION 


Directory, with Full Information Regarding Facilities 
of Each Member, Available Upon Request 


O. V. HUKILL, Eastern Representative 


260 West Broadway 
Phone Walker 7195 


New York City 


W. H. EDDY, Western Representative 


53 West Jackson Blvd., Room 1010 


Phone Harrison 1496 


Chicago, III. 
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THE SOO LINE’S GREAT 


Freight Terminal 
Chicago 


The terminal is located in 
the heart of the business 
and manufacturing district 
of the city and covers 11 
city blocks. 


Facing at its northern end on 
Twelfth Street the structure oc- 
cupies the entire area between 
Canal and Clinton Streets, cross- 
ing Maxwell street, Fourteenth 
Street and Fourteenth Place, then 
turning to the west the tracks cross 
Jefferson and Union Streets. 
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To avoid delay, shipments for Can- 
adian destinations must be aceompan- 
EDMONTON ¢ ied by shippers’ export declaration 
: made in triplicate. This mr 
must be delivered to railroad agen 
initial point with the shipment and ~Y “~ 
company same to Canadian port of 


SAULT SAINTE MARIE 


MENOMINEE 


" MINNEAPOLIS 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE U 
SAINT PAUL 
FREIGHT SERVICE A mwaucen 
AGENCIES 
Boston, Mass., 40 Central St. ay Ex. Bldg. Portland, Ore., 8rd and Pine Sts. 
— N. Y., 409-410 Iroquois Van 'N uys = St Louis Mo. 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
Chicago, I, 707 Standard Trust Milwaukee, Wi a —— 
f oe Market St. 


MANITOWOC 


Minnea; palace an St. and 
polis, Min ldg. 
Neenah, Wis. Sea’ Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., Woolworth B Spokane, Wash. 100 1006 Old Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. O. W. B Superior, Wis. 
Passaic, N. ~— 250 Bloomfield Av: ee 1118 Pacific Ave. 


e, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Cross Bldg., Locust St. at 15th Wauki 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 2 2041 Oliver Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE © YOUR FREIGHT - - - CARE SOO LINE 
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J. M. McDERMOTT H. M. JOUVER 
Industrial Agent General Freight Agent 
208 Grand Central Station 455 Grand Central Station 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


The Secretary of War, Governor Major General T. Q. Ashburn, Chairman of the Board 


Operating the 
Mississippi-W arrior Service 
FEDERAL BARGE LINE 


AN EXCELLENT RIVER TERMINAL 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The City of Minneapolis, at a cost of $500,000.00, has provided a modern terminal where 
water and rail transportation meet. View above was taken shortly before construction was 
completed last August. The entire facility is thoroughly fire-proof and has 26,000 square 


feet of space available for storage. 
All-water service between Saint Louis and Minneapolis-Saint Paul will be resumed upon 
the opening of navigation about April 1, 1928. 





Your competitors are using the Barge Line increasingly and with growing satisfaction. 
All inquiries are promptly and courteously answered. You can address the nearest representative. 


New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., 
200 Board of Trade Bidg., 2610 S. Ewing Ave., 1201 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 200 Board of Trade Bldg., 
J. W. Mooney, Asst. to T. M. L. W. Carson, Trav. Frt. Agt. C. E. Becker, General Agt. L. I. Bourgeois, General Agt. 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, IIL, Minneapolis, Minn., Saint Louis, Mo., 1207 Federal 
822 bs Marx Bidg., 521 Austin Bldg.. 523 Marquette Avenue, Commerce Trust Bldg., 
Guice, General Agt. H. E. elias, Asst. to T. M. nee Gibons, Asst. G. F. A. F. C. Reilly, Asst. to T. M. 
o, IL, Houston, Texas, Mobile, Al Saint Paul, 
§21 21 Austin Bldg., — Isabella Si a | Van _ Bldg., 1417 Pioneer Bldg., 
Willis Warren, General Agt. Golden, Nicaea Agt. . M. Wilson, Commercial Agt. Elmer H. Cordes, Gen. Agt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Los y hg Calif. New zt BS La., San Francisco, Calif., 
307 Greenwood Building, 807 Pacific Electric Bldg., 320 Custom House, 415 Customhouse. 
W. F. Jehnson Comm. Agt. C. G. Krueger, Commercial Agt. W. M. Hough, G. F. A. T. B. Esty, Pac. Coast Rep. 
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